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This Issue in Brief 


Pensions as a means of caring for the aged poor are attracting increas- 
ing attention. It is roughly estimated that there are between one 
and two million persons in the United States in need of aid solely 
because of the disabilities of age. Nevada, Montana, Wisconsin, 
and Alaska have already adopted pension systems, and a number of 
States have such legislation under consideration. The grounds on 
which pension legislation in some States has been pronounced uncon- 
stitutional, the pensions authorized in the States having pension 
laws in operation, with the requirements as to age, character, and 
residence, and the present situation of pension legislation abroad, 
are given in an article appearing on page 1. 

The raulroad labor act, approved by the President on May 20, provides 
the following methods for the adjustment of railroad labor disputes: 
(1) Boards of adjustment which may be created by agreement between 
employers and employees on one or more railroads; (2) a permanent 
board of mediation to be appointed by the President; (3) temporary 
boards of arbitration which may be created by the parties concerned 
if they so agree; (4) an emergency investigation board which may be 
appointed by the President in case of threat of serious interruption 
of traffic. There is no suggestion of compulsory arbitration or com- 
pulsory service. The Railroad Labor Board is abolished. The text 
of the act is given on page 33. 


The granting of vacations with pay to industrial workers has become 
a question of increasing importance in the past few years as shown 
by asurvey of the present practice in the United States, in last month’s 
Labor Review. An article in this number shows that postwar 
developments in Europe have greatly accelerated the movement 
for paid vacations. Six countries have enacted legislation providing 
for annual vacations for all workers, while 19 other legislative acts 
provide for vacations for special groups of workers. In addition 
to special legislation, the subject is dealt with so largely through 
collective agreements that practically all the European nations except 
France and Belgium are said to have accepted the principle of paid 
vacations. Page 41. 


Whether the right to a patent for an invention made by a workman 
belongs to him or to his employer is a question to be answered largely 
by a consideration of the individual circumstances. In most countries 
the question is governed by the principles of common law, though 
in a few statutes have been enacted on the subject. A presentation 
of the attitude of the courts under varying circumstances, and of 
such statutes as have been enacted, is made in an article appearing 
on page 12. 


The extent to which women are engaged in gainful work outside the 
home varies greatly in different countries. In Russia, Greece, and 
Spain less than 10 per cent of the female population is gainfuily 
employed; in Germany, nearly 37 per cent; in England, about 26 


per cent; in the Unite States, less than 20 per cent. Page 76. 
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The 1925 building program of American cities showed am Ancreasiy 
oe tau of apartment houses, the proportion of families provided 
or by apartments being. 36 per cent, the largest percentage in any 
year of which there is record. The results of the 1925 building- 
permit survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics are given on page 112. 


The Norwegian system of conciliation tribunals offers a simple and 
inexpensive method for the settlement of wage. claims saa other 
civil disputes. The use of the system is compulsory, it being un- 
lawful for any one to commence litigation in the law courts until the 
conciliators have been given a chance to effect settlement by mediation. 
Page 23. 

_ The number of persons involved in industrial disputes in the United 
States in 1925 was the smallest recorded during the past 10 years. 
A review and analysis of such disputes for the period 1916 to 1925 
inclusive is presented on page 134. 


Studies of work accidents to minors made by the Children’s Bureau, 
two State bodies, and one private organization, covering the States 
of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Wisconsin, agree 
in showing that sufficient attention has not been given to safeguard- 
ing young workers. Fatalities among employed minors ranged in 
the different States and groups studied from 12 to 51 within a year, 
and cases of permanent disability from 81 to 502. Machinery was 
responsible for the largest number of accidents. Cases of infection 
from comparatively trivial injuries were disproportionately numerous. 
Injuries from lifting heavy objects were not uncommon among boys, 
and it is suggested that some limitation might well be ne upon 
the weights that young people may lift. Visions precautions are 
indicated, and a m bet is made for more careful study of the subject. 
Page 86. 

The Conedliation Service of the United States Department of Labor 
during the month of April exercised its conciliation and mediation 
offices in connection with 60 labor controversies, involving 29,403 
employees. Page 222. : 

Trend of employment and earnings.—Employment in manufactur- 
ing industries was 1 per cent lower in April than in March, and 
average per capita earnings were also 1 per cent lower. A decrease 
in employment in April is not unusual. During the years for which 
the bureau has records, a decrease in the volume of employment has 
occurred in April with considerable regularity, 1920 being the only 
year in which April showed an increase over March. Page 159. 

Recent price changes.—During the year ending April, 1926, whole- 
sale prices decreased 314 per cent (p. 204), while retail food prices 
increased 7.8 per cent (p. 180). 

Agriculturdl labor in Porto Rico is worse off than it was 10 years ago. 
Wages have increased but the cost of the necessaries of life has in- 
creased still more rapidly. Page 68. 
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Public Pensions for Aged Dependents ' 


Importance of the Problem 




















able to support themselves who have neither families capable 

of caring for them nor resources sufficient to enable them to 
avoid recourse to public aid? What sort of people are they and how 
are they eared for? There is very little reliable information on the 
subject, but it is known that the number is very large. L. W. 
Squier, in his study entitled ‘‘Old Age Dependency in the United 
States,” estimated that the total number of aged dependents in the 
United States in 1912 was approximately a million and a quarter. 
His conclusions on this point were as follows: 


Hr many aged persons are there in the United States no longer 









There are approximately 1,250,000 former wage earners who have reached the 
age of 65 years in want and are now supported by charity, public and private. 
In round numbers it is costing this country $220,000,000 a year for the support 
of this great host of worn-out toilers. 

This estimate was based largely on a Massachusetts survey made 
in 1907 by the Commission on Old-Age Pensions, Annuities, and 
Insurance of that State. Neither this nor any later estimate for 
this country as a whole can be more than a rough approximation, as 
no complete survey has ever been made. Nevertheless it is evident 
from the partial information available that the problem of old-age 
dependency in the United States is one of very great proportions.” 

A number of State commissions have studied this subject and their 
reports agree in general as to the character of this group. Two reasons 
are pointed out for the increasing: size of the problem: Medical 
science is increasing the span of life, while at the same time the rapid 
pee of modern industry is lowering the age at which a man ceases to 
ye a desirable employee, so that the period of unemployability on 
account of age is increasing. ‘The worker of to-day as compared 
with his grandfather may count on a me) period of life but a 
shorter period of industrial availability. Again, the reports stress 
the fact that the majority of aged dependents come from the ranks 
of the lower-paid workers, whose earnings have not been sufficient 
to support their families and also to make provision for their own 
old age. They point out that dependency in old _— not be 
rege as proof of thriftlessness or individual maladjustment, but 

























JExcept where otherwise noted the data on which this article is based are from_ Massachusetts Com- 
mission on Pensions, November, 1925, Boston, 1925; Australia, Bureau of Census and Statistics, Australian 
Year Book, 1901-1914, Melbourne, [1916]; Queensland, Registrar General’s Office, A B C of Queensland 
and Australian Statistics, 1926, Brisbane, 1926; [British] Widows’, Orphans’, and Old Age Contributory 
Pensions Act, 1925, with introduction and annotations by Robert W. Leach, London, [19267]; American 
Labor Legislation Review, June and December, 1925, and March, 1926; Labor Review, November, 1923, 
me = May, 1925, and March and May, 1926; National Conference of Social Work, Proceedings, 

» DP. bs 

‘Mr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., in an address before the 
New York City Conference on Charities and Corrections, on May 13, 1926, estimated that the total 
number of poerens over 65 years of age in the United States was 5,500,000, and that one-sixth of these 
were dependent for support on various forms of public or private relief. (New York Times, May 14, 1926.) 
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that among its leading causes are impaired physical conditions and 
the lack of family connections, that for the great majority of those 
thus reduced to want the poorhouse is the Saly refuge, and that thi: 
form of care is inadequate, antiquated, and very costly, considerins 
the returns made for the sums expended. As a substitute there is, 
growing tendency to recommend some form of pension, to be re. 
garded not as charity but rather as an honorable recognition of 
past services, to be paid under careful supervision, and to be sufficient 
to enable the recipient to remain among his own friends instead of 
obliging him to become an inmate of an institution, with all which tha; 
implies in the way of loss of self-respect, comfort, personality, and 
interest in life. 


Progress of the Movement in the United States 


ITTLE attention was paid to this question in the United States 
until the present century. The first active step in connection 
therewith seems to have been the appointment of a commission by 
Massachusetts in 1907 to investigate and report on the subjeci. 
No action resulted from that report. In the report of an investiga- 
tion of the subject eight years later, by another Massachusetts com- 
mission, occurs this statement: 

No general system of old-age insurance or pensions has been established by 
the United States Government or by any of the individual States, althougi 
there are in operation special pension systems covering certain classes of public 
employees such as veterans, retired Army and Navy officers, State employees (in 
Massachusetts) and certain other municipal employees. * * * No very 
considerable portion of the population of this country, or of any of the States, is 
yet covered by any system of old-age insurance or pensions. (Report of a special 
inquiry relative to aged and dependent persons in Massachusetts, 1915, p. 94.) 

A year earlier, however, Arizona had made an attempt to provid 
such a system. In 1914 an initiative act was passed (Ariz. Acts, 
1915, Initiative measures, p. 10) abolishing almshouses and estab- 
lishing old-age and mothers’ pensions. The act was so loosely worded 
that before it could come into effect it was pronounced unconstitu- 
tional on the ground of its vagueness, the constitutionality of its 
pension provisions, if properly expressed, being left undiscussed. 
Alaska followed suit with a law, passed in 1915, providing a pension 
of $12.50 a month to those sot 65 and upwards who met certain 
requirements as to residence, need, and character. This law has 
been amended several times, but is still in operation. 

The effects of the war renewed interest in the idea of provision for 
the aged, and within the last decade a number of State commissions 
have been appointed and in some cases action has followed their 
reports. In 1923 Nevada, Montana, and Pennsylvania enacted old- 
age pension laws. In Ohio in the same year the question of estab- 
lishing an old-age pension system was submitted to a referendum 
vote, and was decided adversely by a vote of almost two to one. In 
1924 the Pennsylvania law was declared unconstitutional, the deci- 
sion being based largely on a clause in the constitution which prohibits 
the legislature from making appropriations for charitable, benevo- 
lent, and educational purposes. 

The year 1925 saw much activity in regard to old-age pensions, 
with varying results in different States. In both Nevada and Mon- 
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iana bills were introduced repealing the old-age pension laws, and in 
Nevada the repeal was accomplished. A number of State commis- 
sions brought in favorable reports, and by the middle of the year 
pills were pending in Michigan, Llinois, Minnesota, Ohio, Maine, 
New Jersey, and Indiana. In Texas and Kansas, bills were reported 
favorably, but failed to pass either house of the legislature. In New 
Jersey and Indiana they passed the lower house but were not acted 
upon by the upper chamber. In Colorado and Utah, commissions 
to study the subject were appointed. In Pennsylvania the legisla- 
ture created a new commission to study the question further, and 
passed a resolution providing for a constitutional amendment. to 
permit appropriations for old-age pensions. In Nevada a new law 
was enacted, differing in some respects from the former one. Wis- 
consin passed an old-age pension law, which was signed by the gov- 
ernor, and California passed one, which was vetoed. In January, 
1926, the Legislature of Washington passed an old-age pension act, 
but this was vetoed by the governor. Early in 1926 the Virginia 
State Commission brought in a favorable report recommending the 
adoption of an old-age pension system, and a bill to that effect is now 
before the Virginia Legislature. In Massachusetts a commission on 
the subject handed in a divided report. The majority recommended 
a bill establishing a pension not to exceed $1 a day to needy citizens 
aged 70 or over, but the legislature adjourned without taking any 
action. The close of 1925, therefore, found old-age pension laws in 
effect in three States and in Alaska, while the adoption of similar 
legislation was being considered rather widely. 


Provisions of Existing Laws 


HE Nevada law, as passed in 1925, authorizes the county com- 

missioners to pay pensions to the aged poor when they consider 
this method desirable. Applicants must be at least 65, and must 
have been residents of the State for 10 years and citizens of the 
United States for 15 years. ‘The pension must not exceed an amount 
which, when added to the applicant’s other income from all sources, 
will bring the total income to $1 a day. Funds are to be raised by a 
special tax of 244 mills on each $100 of taxable property in each 
county. 

Under the Montana law, the pensions are strictly county matters. 
The law contemplates the establishment in each county of an old-age 
pension board or commission, which may receive applications from 
persons who are 70 years of age and have been citizens of the. United 
States and residents of the State of Montana for at least 15 years. 
The amount of benefits may not exceed $25 a month, and may be less 
than that according to the conditions in each case. 

The Wisconsin law (Acts of 1925, ch. 121) also throws upon the 
county the primary responsibility for pensions, but gives the State a 
measure of supervision based upon its contribution of one-third of 
the amount thus paid out. County boards may decide, by a two- 
thirds vote, to establish a pension system, which, after a trial of a 
year or more, may be given up if the board so wishes. i ROMER 
or pensions must be made to the county judge, who “‘ promptly 


make or cause to be made such investigation as he may deem 
hecessary.”” If he approves the application, the judge issues to 
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the applicant a pension certificate, stating when payments are { 
commence and the amount of the installments, which may be paid 
either monthly or quarterly. Applicants must be at least 70, and 
must have been citizens of the United States and residents of the 
county in which application is made for 15 years, besides meeting 
certain requirements as to character and need. The amount oj 
the pension plus the applicant’s income from all other sovrces may not 
amount to more than a dollara day. A countyestablishing the system 
must appropriate annually enough to meet its demands, and from 
this the county treasurer must pay out the pensions upon the orders 
of the judge of the county court. This is to be repaid by the local 
units which are responsible for the pensioner, each city, town, and 
village reimbursing the county for all amounts of money paid in old- 
age pensions to its residents less the amounts received by the county 
from the State. Each city, town, or village shall annually levy a tax 
sufficient to meet such charges, which shall be collected as are other 
taxes and paid into the county treasury. 

Each year the county treasurer is to certify to the secretary of 
state nied the State board of control the amount paid out in old-age 
pensions during the oe year, and if the board of control 
—— the report, the State gives the county a credit of one-third 
of the amount paid in pensions against the State taxes next due 
from it. To meet this provision, the State appropriates annually 
an amount not to exceed $200,000. If this is not enough to meet al 
the credits due the counties, it is to be prorated among them according 
to the amounts paid out. The State also appropriates annually 
$5,000 for its administrative expenses in connection with old-age 
pensions. 

Wisconsin and Montana Laws in Operation 


HE Nevada and the Wisconsin laws have not been in effect long 
_ enough for reports of their work to have been published, but the 
Wisconsin State Board of Control has furnished the bureau with 
data concerning the re sagan of the pension law up to March 18, 
1926. At that date the system had been adopted by five counties, 
in which 218 applications for pensions had been received and 193 had 
been granted. The average amount of the pension was 79 cents a 
day, the average ranging in the different counties from 60 to 90 cents 
ber day. In 84 cases the highest amount permissible, $1 a day, had 
een granted, and from this the pensions run down to 14 cents a 
day, given in one case. 

o very recent information is available regarding the working of 
the Montana law. However, in the summer of 1924, the Massa- 
chusetts Commission on Pensions sent questionnaires to the 55 
counties in Montana, and replies received showed that 31 counties 
were then paying pensions. 

According to the answers received, 378 persons were in receipt of old-age 
Benstons in the summer of 1924, at a total cost of approximately $6,500 a month. 

ighty-six of the pensioners, or 22 per cent, received the maximum of $25 a month, 
the amount of pension being fixed at the discretion of the county commissioners. 
No almshouses were closed through the application of this law; several counties 
had none to close. * * * 

Of the counties, however, in which pensions were being granted, more than 4 
majority reported that the law was ayy | advantageously, 17 answering 12 


the affirmative, and 11 in the negative. (Report on old-age pensions by the 
Massachusetts Commission on Pensions, November 1925, p. 216.) 
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In 1925 the Associated Industries of Montana issued a memorandum 
on the working of the law in which figures are quoted from reports 
made by the county auditors showing that in 1923, the year in which 
the law went into effect, 29 counties paid pensions to 349 pensioners, 
the amount paid out being $22,869.95, or an average of $65.53 per 
pensioner. In 1924 the number of counties using the system in- 
creased to 36, the total number of pensioners rose to 521, and the 
amount paid in pensions to $79,058.24, an average of $151.74 per 
pensioner.® 


Criticisms of Old-Age Pension Systems Now in Force 


THE opponents of old-age pension legislation base their objections 

rome several grounds. They claim that a noncontributory sys- 
tem, the only kind which has been adopted in this country, saps 
self-reliance, discourages thrift and energy, and promotes pauperism 
by relieving it of some of its more unpleasant features. They object 
because of the expense, and because pase act to weaken the sense 
of responsibility for their own aged relatives which decent people 
should feel. They fear a tendeney toward increasing reliance upon 
Government aid rather than on private resources, and they claim 
that wherever the system has been tried there has been a disposition 
to make pensions increasingly large, and the conditions of granting 
them increasingly easy. ite £ 

The friends of such legislation look with apprehension upon 
the present situation from entirely different motives. The real pur- 
pose of old-age pensions, they say, is to make it possible for those 
reduced to poverty by age to spend their declining years in self- 
respecting privacy, free from the anxieties of want and the stigma 
of pauperism, living independently in their own surroundings in- 
stead of being massed together in an institution. The mere sub- 
stitution of outdoor for indoor relief, although perhaps a step in the 
right direction, is far from accomplishing this end. At present, they 
say, the pension is not sufficiently differentiated from poor relief. 

The Montana law sets up old-age pension commissions composed of the boards 
of county commissioners, who are also generally in charge of county poor relief, 
with no central State supervision whatsoever. That this, in practice, is merely 
an extension of the principle of outdoor relief, and fails even to remove one of 
the main objectionable features—the stigma of pauperism—is evident from the 
fact that the State auditor’s report for 1924 shows an average allowance per 
applicant of $151.74 as against the maximum of $300 allowed under the law. 
Obviously, these grants are not based on the principle of adequate pensions, and 
are hardly more than the accustomed poor relief given prior to the enactment of 
the so-called pension Jaw. * * * 

But at least under the Montana law the county commissioners are required 
to act as old-age pension commissioners. The law is made compulsory. The 
new Nevada Jaw eliminates even that, and provides for old-age pension boards 
made up of the county commissioners, who are also the poor relief efficials, who 
may authorize this pension if they decide to do so. It is but natural that they 


should continue to look at this as merely poor relief undera new name. (National 
Conference of Social Work, Proceedings, 1925, p. 333.) 


Old-Age Pensions in Other Countries 


PROVISION for the needs of the aged poor through some sort of 
pension Bag is far more common abroad than in the United 
States. In a few instances a form of State endowment scheme is in 





* Memorandum in re results of operation of Montana old-age pension law, pp. 5, 8. 
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use, under which persons may purchase annuities from. the Goverp. 
ment by systematic payments begun in early life; the time at which 
the policy comes into effect, its amount, and the cost of purchasing 
it vary according to circumstances. The only difference between 
this and private insurance is that the costs to the purchaser are 
usually lower, and there is sometimes greater flexibility in adapting 
the system to the need of the particular situation. Canada and 
Hungary use this system, and in our own country Massachusetigs 
has had such a system in effect since 1907. 

Pension systems are of two kinds, the “straight” and the con- 
tributory. In the first the pension is provided by the Government. 
without specific contribution on the part of the recipient, while in 
the second the future beneficiary is obliged to contribute regularly 
to a fund from which pensions are paid. Australia, Denmark. 
France, the Irish Free State, New Zealand, Norway, and Uruguay 
have straight pension systems.‘ Belgium and Great Britain began 
with straight pensions, but have recently adopted compulsory con- 
tribution systems, the change becoming effective in the present 
year. Contributory systems are in use also in 15 other countries: 
Argentina, Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Greece, [ce- 
land, Italy, Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, 
and Yugoslavia. | 

Whether the pensions are straight or contributory, the systems 
have certain points in common. An age limit, | nei which the 
pension will not be granted, is determined, the age varying in different 
countries from 60 to 70 years. Sixty is unusual, being found only in 
Iceland and in Uruguay as applying to all claimants, and in Australia 
and in New Zealand as applying to women, the age for men being 65. 
Austria and te te set 65 for women only, the age for men 
being 70. Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain 
under its new law, Italy, the Netherlands, Rumania and Spain set 
65 for all pensioners; Sweden puts the age at 67, and Norway, 
Portugal, and Yugoslavia set the age at 70. France permits retire- 
ment before reaching 65, at a reduced pension. Certain requirements 
as to character, residence, and degree of need must also be met, 
these requirements varying considerably in the different countries. 
The amount of the pension varies, not only from country to country, 
but often within the same country. A very common provision is 
that the pension must not exceed a certain sum, and that within this 
limit it must not be sufficient to bring the pensioner’s total income 
above a given figure. Space does not permit giving the details oi 
all the systems, but two, Tien of Australia and of Great Britain, may 
be taken as illustrative of the two types of pension systems. 


Australian Old-Age Pension System 


PENSIONS came into being in Australia at first as State, not 

Federal, measures. Victoria adopted a system in 1901, New 
South Wales followed suit the same year, and Queensland decided 
upon a similar step in 1908. A Federal act was passed, under which 
pensions were to be paid beginning July 1, 1909, and this superseded 
the State acts, puttmg pensions upon a national basis. Under tlus 





4 International Labor Office. Studies and Reports, Series M., No. 1: General Problems in Social [nsur- 
ance, Geneva, p. 37. 
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the pensionable age is 60 for women and 65 for men, though if per- 
manently incapacitated a man also may receive the pension at 60. 
The claimant must have resided in Australia for at least 20 years, 
he must be of good moral character, and his income must be under 
£65 per annum. ‘The amount of the pension and the amount which 
the pensioner’s income may reach have been changed several times 
to keep pace with the changing value of money. Under the latest 
amendment, the maximum pension is £45 10s. per annum, and the 
claimant’s total income, including pension, must not exceed £65. 
According to the latest report of the Australian authorities, on June 
30, 1925, the number of old-age pensioners was 117,516, of whom 
79.5 per cent were drawing the maximum allowable under the act; 
the average fortnightly rate was £1 13s. 5.43d., while the maximum 
rate is £1 15s. At that date, old-age pensioners formed 2 per cent 
of the total population, and the annual liability for their pens‘ons 
amounted to £5,110,612. 


Present English Old-Age Pension System 


[N 1908 the English Government established a system of old-age 
pensions under which all reaching the age of 70 and meeting 
certain qualifications as to need, residence, and character became 
entitled to a pension of 10s. a week. This was amended several 
times, but its essential character remained unchanged until the 
passage of an act in 1925, under which old-age pensions were placed 
on a contributory basis. ‘The purpose of the new act, as explained 
at the time, was to provide pensions commencing at the age of 65 
instead of 70, and passing, at the age of 70, into the pensions provided 
by the earlier legislation, though without the restrictions as to resi- 
dence, means, and the like, which had been attached to them under 
the earlierlaw. The new law became effective, so far as contributions 
are concerned, on January 1, 1926, but its benefit provisions do not 
come into force until January 1, 1928, so special arrangements were 
made to provide for those wid should become 65 on or after July 1, 
1926, but before the end of 1927. 





















Scope of the System 





The new act covers all known as ‘‘imsured persons,’’ that is, all 
who come under the provisions of the national health insurance act. 
It applies, therefore, to all those between the ages of 16 and 70 em- 
ployed under a contract of service, except those in what are called the 
excepted employments. Of these, the most important are employ- 
ment in the civil service or under local or other public authorities; 
employment as a salaried official of a railway or other statutory com- 
pany, provided in each case that the terms of service make provision 
durmg sickness at least as favorable as that under the act; and em- 
ployment of a nonmanual character at a rate exceeding £250 a year. 
it is estimated that over 15,000,000 persons came under the operations 
of the health insurance act, and these are now all automatically sub- 
ject to the provisions of the compulsory contributory system of 
old-age pensions. 

rovision is made also for those who leave the employments covered 
by the health insurance act and may yet wish to keep up their claims 
toa pension at the earlier age. 
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A person who hereafter ceases to be compulsorily insurable on leaving employ. 
ment, or who has already ceased to be insured before the inception of the ney 
scheme, may continue in or may resume insurance as a voluntary contributor a} 
the full rate.of contribution ordinarily payable by employer and employee jointly 
Thus all members of the community who at some time in their lives pass through 
a substantial period of insurable employment (not less than two years) will haye 
an opportunity of taking advantage of the scheme. (Ministry of Labor Gazette 
London, May, 1925, p. 152.) 


Contributions and Benefits 


HE ordinary rate of contribution is, for men 9d. a week, of which 
416d. is to be paid by the employer and 414d. by the worker, and 
for women 414d. a week, of which 214d. is to be paid by the employer 
and 2d. by the worker. These rates may be revised every 10 years, and 
it is provided that unless Parliament otherwise directs, the rates for 
the Sebticnia’ period commencing with 1936 are to be increased by 2(, 
a week in the case of men and 1d. for women. Up to January 1, 1928, 
the contributions are to be paid until the worker is 70; after that date. 
the worker’s liability ceases when he reaches the age of 65, but if he 
continues in employment after that age the full contribution must be 
paid by the employer. 

In order to prevent undue hardship, it is provided that a claim to 
benefits shall not lapse through a aiare to pay contributions, if the 
failure is due to genuine unemployment. 

Where the insured person is available for but unable to obtain work, contribu- 
tions are to be deemed to have been paid except when there is incapacity due to 
some specific disease or bodily or mental disablement. (Widows’, Orphan's and 
Old-Age Contributory Pension Act, 1925, with introduction and annotations by 
Robert W. Leach, London [19267], p. 29.) 

The pension is 10s. a week to insured workers, men and women 
alike, and 10s. a week to the wives, between 65 and 70, of insured men 
who are themselvés entitled to the pension, whether the wife has been 


insured or not. 
Qualifications 


UN DER the new law pensions are to be paid to insured persons 
reaching the age of 65, who have been insured for not less than 5 
years previous to the date on which the pension begins, and who have 
paid at least 104 weekly contributions. The claimant must have been 
a resident of Great Britain for at least 10 years, and his last employ- 
ment, excluding temporary employment, must have been in that 
country. Under this act, the pension is payable regardless of the 
means of the pensioner, so that no inquiry is made into his possessions. 
On reaching the age of 70, he passes under the provisions of the earlier 
act, but carries with him his freedom from its restrictions as to 
means, residence, and nationality. However, a pension is not payable 
to a person otherwise qualified to receive it, while he is an inmate of 
a workhouse or other poor-law institution, or while he is a patient in 
any asylum within the meaning of the lunacy acts. If, either before 
or after the passing of this act, anyone otherwise eligible is convicted 
of an offence for which the punishment is imprisonment without the 
option of a fine, he is disqualified so long as he remains in prison. 
Those who become 70 on July 1, 1926, or between that date and 
January 1, 1928, are to receive pensions provided they have bee! 
continuously insured since April 29, 1925, the date at which the act 
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was introduced. Provisions are made for pensioning the wives or 
widows of such persons, and special provisions are introduced as to the 
marriages of persons over 65 which have taken place later than April 
99, 1925, the purpose being to prevent the marriage of young women 
to old men for the sake of securing the pension. 


Number and Deaths of Children as Related to Occupation of Father 


merce gives the number of women aged 35 to 44 years who 

became mothers in 1924, classified according to the occupation 
of the husband, and also gives the number of children born to such 
mothers and the number of children still living. The data presented 
are of much interest as throwing light on the question of the pos- 
sible relationship of the birth and death rates of children to the 
occupation and economic status of the father. The table below is 
based on the report referred to. 

Owing to the small number of cases represented in certain of the 
croups the figures must be interpreted with great caution. Never- 
theless, certain comparisons are of much interest. Thus, consider- 
ing only mothers aged 35 to 39 years, the highest average number of 
children ever born (7.4) appears for the wives of coal-mine operatives 
and the lowest average (3.3 each) for the wives of chemists, assayers, 
and metallurgists, dentists, physicians and surgeons, and technical 
engineers; the highest average number of children living (6) appears 
for the wives of coal-mine operatives and the lowest average number 
of children living (2.9 each) for the wives of dentists and technical 
engineers. 

Considering only mothers aged 40 to 44 and only those occupa- 
tions represented by at least 100 births, the highest average naiitber 
both of children ever born (9.1) and of children living (7.5) appears 
for the wives of other mine operatives in both cases (3.9 and 3.5) 
and the lowest average appears for the wives of chemists, assayers, 
and metallurgists. 


A RECENT report of the United States Department of Com- 


SIZE OF FAMILIES OF WOMEN AGED 35-44 WHO BECAME MOTHERS IN 1924, CLASSI- 
FIED BY OCCUPATION OF FATHER 
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SIZE OF FAMILIES OF WOMEN AGED 35-44 WHO BECAME MOTHERS IN 1924, CLASS] 
FIED BY OCCUPATION OF FATHER— ~Continued Fe 0 
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Average number Rak num ber 
Occupation of father of children : of children 

Num- Per Num- | Per 
ber | = ber | ; cent 
Ever| Liv-|noag - |Ever| Liv-| dea 

born| ing {~ “** [born ing 3 vd 
| _—) 
Extraction of minerals_...-..........-.--.- 8,108 | 7.2/5.9) 1.3 | 18.1 | 2,951 | 8.9) 7.2) 1.7 19; 
Foremen, overseers, and inspectors --.- 160} 6.5/5.5) 10/154 62) 7.8/6.3) 15) i9 
Overetem, officials, and managers -__-_- 137 | 4.9| 4.4 .5| 10.2 4416.9] 6.1 Sl ire 

Coal-mine operatives__-_--.........-.-- 6,916 | 7.4/6.0] 1.4] 18.9) 2,510] 9.0] 7.2 | 1.8 | % 4 
Other mine operatives__._...........-.- 580 | 7.0) 5.9} 11) 15.7 215 | 914 7.5} 1.6) 17% 
Quarry operatives...__._..___. . .._........ 102} 6.8/5.5) 1.3] 19.1 47 | 8.7/6.7] 2.0)! x9 
Oil, gas, and salt well operatives_____- 213} 5.1) 44 .7 | 13.7 7316.7) 5.7] 1.0) i¢g 

Manufacturing and mechanical industries_- 80,718 | 5.8) 48) 1.0 / 17.2 25,620/7.4/) 6.1) 1.3) 17% 
Sap he eh Nalie  A 857 15.4146] .8| 148) 222/6.715.4) 1.3! 94 
Blacksmiths, forgemen, and hammer- 

lcniihiinainteinnddarahdecaie-aeeaitn 1,179} 6.0)5.2]} .8/)13.3] 442/7.5)63) 1.2) ig; 
WeGeeet Mere ot. eS 423 | 5.9 | 5.0 9 | 15.3 145 | 7.4/6.3) Lily 
Brick and stone masons_______--_----- 1,184] 5.8}; 49 9115.5) 42617.3)6.0/) 13) 17 
Builders and building contractors__---| 1,553 | 5.0) 4.4 .6 | 12.0) 72}6.715.7) LO}y 
SRE ET ne. WP 324} 4.9) 42 .7 | 143 102; 5.9135.0) .9i 15 
GE ES Te a ee 6,370 ; 5.5 | 4.7 -8 | 145) 2,305 | 7.0/5.9) 11) 4 
Compositors, linotypers, and type- 

EE ee ee See 641 | 4.3/3.8 5 | 11.6 177 | 5.7 | 4.9 8 | 14 
he el arte Es Boa Bia TA EE Bo Md | 1,279) 4513.9 6 | 13.3 298 | 5.8) 4.9) g |] 
Engineers (stationary), cranemen, | 

SS Se eeteietey cores 1,981} 5.1) 43 8; 15.7 645 | 6.6 | 5.7 | 13.6 
Filers, grinders, buffers, and polishers 

PRR, SEE ere ree 169 | 5.3/1 4.3 1.0; 18.9 53 | 7.4] 6.3 11 | 149 
Firemen (except locomotive and fire 

Meenas 6 iioss da. 54 aces 5-56 -s 998 | 5.8 | 49 9} 15.5 314 | 7.7} 6.2 | 19. 5 
Foremen and overseers (manufacturing)! 1,619 | 5.1} 4.4 7} 13.7 516 | 6.6] 5.6 ) 
Furnace men, smelter men, heaters, 

ERS ay ae Se ee eS 157 | 6.6) 55 1.1| 16.7 39 | 7.5 0; 1 2,0 
Jewelers, watchmakers, goldsmiths, 

and silversmiths._.............-..-- 148 | 3.9 | 3.4 5 | 12.8 47} 4.6) 4.0 6 | 13.0 
Laborers— 

Building, general, and not specified_| 30,050 | 6.6 | 5.4] 1.2] 18.2 |10,082 | 8.2/6.5] 1.7! 07 
Other specified laborers in manu- 
facturing and mechanical pur- 
ee re a cee 896 | 6.41) 5.1 1.3 | 20.3 290 | 7.9 | 6.3 1.6; 2.3 
Machinists, millwrights, toolmakers, | 
and mechanics not otherwise speci- 

Gis oh hs anheamenecessi-cesreteleree 7,168 | 5.0143 71 14.0 } 1,962] 6.5) 5.5 1.0) 1 
Managers, superintendents, manufac- 

turers, and officials __...._....-.----- 2,003 | 3.7 | 3.4 3] 8&1 492 | 5.3) 47 ii. 
Millers, (grain, fiour, feed, etc.) __..--- 149 | 6.1) 4.5 .6| 11.8 51/7.5/61) 1.4) 18 
Molders, founders, and casters, (metal) - 754 1}6.5/)5.2) 1.3} 20.0 215}7.7)}65)] 1.2) 156 
Painters, glaziers, varnishers, enamel- 

CRB ad. Seb eB hc Shoe 2,349 | 5.4! 4.6 .8 1148 800 16.8 | 5.7! 1.11 162 
Cy a eS 138 | 5.2146 .6 {11.5 44| 6.7/5.8 .9| 134 
Pattern and model makers___------- oe 137 | 40) 3.5 .5 412.5 25 | 6.1} 5.3 8 | 13.1 
Plasterers and cement finishers__.-..... 508 | 6.0/5.1 -9} 15.0 186 | 7.31 6.1) 1.2) 164 
Plumbers and gas and steam fitters.._| 1,461 | 4.8) 4.2 .6 112.5 398 | 6.1 | 5.2 .9| 1438 
Semiskilled operatives___...........--- 12,477 | 5.7147 1.0] 17.54 3,716 4 7.3 ; 6.0 1.3 | 17.8 
Shoemakers and cobblers (not in fac- 

gp ee bg ope PRA ESS BRS EEE aS Ser ee 653 | 6.0 | 5.0 1.0 | 16.7 262 | 7.7} 6.2 1.5 | 19.9 
EOI Sn CO Ae 135 | 5.4 | 43 -9) 16.7 60 | 7.2} 6.2 1.0) 13.9 
RE NRE AM. 5a Tela 1,531/5.2/4.5| .7/13.5| 396/7.0/5.8] 1.2) 171 
Tinsmiths and coppersmiths __._.....- 4741 5.2) 4.4 -8 | 15.4 138 | 7.1! 5.8 1.3 | 189 
Upholsterers PR ee, SO ae 163 | 4.4 | 3.8 -6 | 13.6 47} 5.9) 5.0 »9 | Loo 
oS Re On 3 ae oS ee 790 | 5.2/4.4 .8 | 15.4 253 | 6.8/5.5] 1.3) 19 

Draperies arenrge tar ies FS > PE: 12,169 | 5.41/46 .8 | 148) 3,766) 6.9) 5.8) 1.1) 1) 

ater— 
Longshoremen and stevedores__-_- 331)6.1/5.0) 11}180} 100} 7.7/6.3] 1.4) 182 
Sailors and deckhands__........... 101 | 4.9) 4.1 -8| 16.3 27); 5.1) 4.1] 1.0) 126 
Road and street— 
OS EE ES ee 1, 308 | 5.1) 4.3 .8 | 15.7 200 }6.3)5.2] Li) tl 
Draymen, teamsters, and express- ee 
| te ST es a 2,2832/60)50) 10/167) 7471 7.51/62) 13) Ih 
Garage keepers and managers. ____ 3384 4213.6 64143 871 5.3146 7 | 16 
jars (garage, road, and street) _ 215 60,48) 12] 200 $5} 8.0167) 1.3} lee 
» i 
ee a EES Fae Tye 50715.4)46} .84148] 135/6.8)5.8] 1.0) 1h: 
Conductors (street and railnoad)-| 205 | 5.04.2) .8) 16.0 8415.8] 5.0 _™ 
Foremen and overseers (steam and 2 
Con ne SSE ES CAE 488 1692/54) .8) 129)° 216) 80969) Li). 
Laborers (steam and streat)___-___ 747165) 5.4] 1.14169) 295461165) 1.6/1 
Locomotive emgineers. --.-.......- 473*5.1'45' 164408! 155'66!'56! 10! Ls 
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SSI. o[ZE OF FAMILIES OF WOMEN AGED 35-44 WHO BECAME MOTHERS IN 1924, CLASSI- 
FIED BY OCCUPATION OF FATHER—Continued 
ears Mothers aged 35 to 39 years Mothers aged 40 to 44 years 

baa Average number Average number 

Occupation of father ofchildren | ,,.. ofchildren | |, 

Per Num- cent | Num- cent 

1 ber ; ber : 
cent Ever|Liv-|noaq | dead Ever|Liv- | poaq [dead 
dead born| ing born} ing 
= Transportation—Continued 
19] Railroad—C ontinued. 

199 Locomotive firemen..............- 239 | 5.0) 4.3 .7| 140 58{6.2)5.1]) 11] 17.7 

ie Motormen (steam and street) - - __- 489 | 48/42 -6) 125 121}66/5.5}| 1.1] 167 
9% 1) Officials and superintendents 
V ; (steam and street) ............... 187 | 4.2 | 3.6 .6) 143 68} 5.1) 46 5] 98 
2 4 Switchmen, flagmen, and yard- 

id . men (steam and street) -......-.. 380 | 5.4) 4.6 .8| 148 140 | 7.4 | 6.1 1.3 | 17.6 
118 Ticket and station agents_-__.____ 172| 44]3.9 .5)11L4 §4149)44 -5 | 10.2 
19.4 Express, post, telegraph, and tele- 

phone— 

16) Agents and messengers (express), 

14.9 and railway mail clerks____-____- 140 | 3.84 3.3 .5 | 13.2 441 5.3/),48 .51 9.4 
78 Mail carriers. -............- ceimihinwars 629 | 4.8/4.3 -5] 10.4 214 | 6.4 | 5.6 -8 | 12.5 
14 4 Telegraph and telephone linemen.- 226 | 4.6141 -5 | 10.9 5621 5.6147 -9 | 161 
1 Telegraph operators_............-- 276 1 4.31) 3.8 .5 | 116 71) 5.4) 4.7 .7 | 13.0 
rt | pee BOE eee 2,256} 5.3) 4.5 .8 | 15.1 71416.8)5.7| L1| 16.2 
De is diets lbiainchbbih sibtdis« cusend , 46/40 .8 | 13.0] 5,087 | 6.2) 6.3 .8/ 145 
14 Bankers, brokers, and money lenders_. 765 | 3.51 3.1 .4]}114 158} 4.8],42 -6)125 
IE Commercial travelers. ____.........-.- 244 |3.9/3.4 .51128 65 | 5.2)4.6 .6) 115 
Insurance agents and officials.__._____- $42 |} 4.013.5 -51125 213 | 5.2147 -5| 96 

4 Laborers in coal and lumber yards, 

warenouses, te... . ...-..~-4.~-...-- 121 |} 5.8),49 9) 15.5 43 | 7.316.090 13) 17.8 

19 Real estate agents and officials___-____- 805 | 4.1 | 3.6 .61122 245 | 5.3) 46 7 4 13.2 

"a Retail and wholesale dealers, im- 

19.5 porters, and exporters_._............ 10,528 | 4.9) 4.3 -6| 12.2] 3,004] 6.6] 5.6 1.0; 15.2 

179 DE? diccputechnpapenecsccta< 135 | 4.1] 3.7 .4} 9.8 49 | 6.0] 5.4 .61 10.0 

ie Cf SSS Pee ge ee ee eee 5,009 | 4.2) 3.7 -51) 11.9) 1170) 5.51,48 -7 412.7 

%.0 Public service (not elsewhere classified)_.._| 2,279 | 4.8| 42 .6 |) 12.5 732} 6.6) 5.6) 1.0] 15.2 

Firemen (fire department). __________- 2241:4.7141 .6) 12.8 48 | 6.1] 5.3 -8 1} 13.1 

13.0 Guards, watchmen, and doorkeepers-_ 339 | 5.9/4.9] 10] 169 154} 821}6.8) 14) 17.1 

Laborers (public service) __..........-- 125 | 6.6) 5.5 1.1] 16.7 4217.6/6.0}] 1.6] 2L1 
7 Marshals, sheriffs, detectives, etc..___- 151 | 5.2) 4.5 .7} 13.5 60 | 6.2) 5.4 .8}129 
Officials and inspectors (city and 

es PERE © ee ae rae: 49/44/38 .6 | 13.6 68 | 5.7 | 5.1 .6/ 10.5 
0.3 Officials and inspectors (State and 

po. AS es Se 281 | 3.8} 3.4 -4) 10.5 9515.0144 .6112.0 

ESS ee ee SOO eee ere 682 | 4.8; 4.2 .6) 12.5 200 | 6.6} 5.6 1.0; 15,2 
15.4 Soldiers, sailors, and marines__.._..__- 136 | 4.0] 3.2 .8 | 20.0 291} 4.4/3.9 .511L4 

| ee, CS SU 92};49/140 .9 | 18.4 36 | 7.0) 5.7 1.3 | 18.6 
11.3 Po EY ee 6,272} 3.7) 3.3 .4; 10.8] 1,577:'| 5.0;43 .71140 
18.7 I. on ne oe 135 | 3.5 | 3.2 3 8. 6 27 | 4.41 3.9 -5)1L4 
15.6 Authors, editors, and reporters_______- 155 | 3.8 | 3.3 .51 132 40} 4.91443 -61, 12.2 

Chemists, assayers, and metallurgists - 161 | 3.3 | 3.0 Yin & 27 | 3.9] 3.5 -4110.3 

16.2 Clorgymem. .. 222-525. 3 SEVERE 990 | 5.0/4.4 .6) 120 323 | 5.94 5.2 -7TIL1IL9 

13.4 A RT eT ES 242 | 3.3) 2.9 ~4),12.1 74}43/13.8 -5) 116 
1 13.1 Designers, draftsmen, andinventors__- 243 | 3.8)3.4 .4) 10.5 47} 4.4140 -4) 9.1 

16.4 Lawyers, jud and justices_....____- 780 | 3.4|)3.1 3] &8 193 | 4.01 3.6 .4/ 10.0 
1 143 Musicians, and teachers of music_____- 227 | 4.413.8 .6 | 13.6 5516.1)50) 11)180 

17.8 Photographers_.................-..... 124} 4.0) 3.5 -6112.5 34)/;49/40 -9| 18.4 

Physicians and surgeons. -.-__...__...- 725 | 3.3 | 3.0 3! 91 166 |} 4.313.8 -5) 116 

19.5 Teachers (school) - _................_.- 750 | 3.6} 3.3 3 8.3 182) 5.0)44 .6) 12.0 

13.9 Technical engineers -_-..............-.- 895) 3.3)/29] .4) 121 1990/45/41 41 89 

17.1 ile eli ill a dee ae 845 | 3.5 | 3.2 .3 8. 6 219 | 5.4147 .7 | 13.0 

18.3 Domestic and personal service..____...._.. 4,691,/5.1/4 3] .8/ 15.7] 1,887)66/)5.4) 12/182 

15.3 Barbers, hairdressers, and manicurists_| 1,158 | 5.5 | 4.7 .8)145 312/17.0/5.7] 13/186 
| 19.1 Elevator tenders. _.................-.- 107 | 5.0142 .8 | 16.0 3416.71 5.8 91} 13.4 

15.9 Hotel keepers and managers_-_......... 223 | 4.4/3.8 .6| 13.6 7415.8,49 9} 15.5 

Janitors and sextons..........._...... 55915.6147] .91161] 235/7.015.6| f4| 200 

| 18.2 Laundry operatives___...........____- 188} 49/41 .8| 163 49} 6.7,5.3] 141209 
19.6 Porters (except in stores)............-- 322/5.7); 45] L2| 2L1 78} 64/50) L4]| 219 

Restaurant, café, and lunch-room 

IER ae aN Pee 455 | 4.6) 3.9 -7 | 15.2 115 | 5.3} 46 -7 | 13.2 

| 17.5 ado cnaccackgeedy th esaiines 562}46/3.9] .71152] 168/61)5.0] 11] 180 

| ER TRIST Sta Tigers we 277|48/3.9| .9|188 57/6.0/48] 12] 20.0 

| 17.3 SS Sey ee ea ae 740}5.2),44 8) 154 215 | 7.0, 5.7}: 13] 18.6 

| 132 Clerical occupations....._.-........------- 5,745} 3.9/3.5) .4) 10.3] 1,388/6.2/46! .7) 18.6 

| 16.3 Agents, canvassers, and collectors__..- 685 | 3.6 | 3.3 .3] 83 173 | 5.0)4.3 .74 140 

= Bookkeepers, cashiers, and account- 

14. MN eee oo is. Vib. 1, 132 | 354 32 3] 8&6 241)}49/43 .6412.2 
12.8 Clerks ( t in stores) 3, 867 | 4113.6 -5)122 958 | 5.3 | 4.6 .7) 13.2 
: Other pursuits 11}3.7}3.2 -5] 13.5 16} 5.8;4 61) 12{ 20.7 

460} 5.9/5.0/ .9 18.8 fr, Sas 7.8 6.2] 1.1] 18.1 
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Data Regarding All Mothers 


‘THE above figures, as explained, relate solely to mothers 35 to 44 

years of age. No similar analysis has been made as yet for 
mothers of other age groups. The Department of Commerce, how. 
ever, has furnished the following data regarding all women who 
became mothers in 1924: The total number of mothers with husbands 
gainfully employed in 1924 was 1,724,876; the total births, 1,754,163: 
total children ever born to these mothers, 5,730,752; total children 
living of these mothers, 5,057,965; average number ever born, 3.3: 
and average number living, 2.9. 





Rights of Employees to Their Inventions 
By Linpuey D. CLARK, OF THE UNITED States BurEAv OF LABOR Statistics 


Introduction 


T IS a frequent occurrence that employees engaged on the general 
work of an employer, in immediate contact with the machinery 
and processes of the establishment, discover improvements that 

may be made in the process, the mechanical devices used, or in some 
other phase of the undertaking. In such cases the question arises 
as to the ownership of the’invention or discovery, 1. e., whether the 
employee is entitled to hold in his own name and for his own financial 
advantage the title to any patent that he may secure, or to recain for 
his own private use the process that he may have discovered; or, on 
the other hand, whether the employer in whose service he was, with 
whose instrumentalities he is in contact, and who pays him the wages 
that are his inducement for service, becomes the proprietor. 

There readily occur to one’s mind a variety of conditions, as where 
the employee is a mere general workman, who is engaged without any 
thought of his inventive capacity and from whom nothing is expected 
pEnept what might be classed as routine service. A second group 
would be those employees who are engaged in view of their mechanical 
ability, and are under contract to use their best endeavor to make any 
improvements, general or special, that they may be able, by their 
skill or genius, to hit upon. A third class would include individuals 
to whom an inventor, having an idea which he is unable or disinclined 
to develop and reduce to a concrete form, imparts his general concep- 
tion, and whom he employs to build the aes, to or demonstrate the 
feasibility of his idea as a practical invention. 

It-is clear that the same rule could hardly apply to these three 
groups; also the groups have grades and variations, giving rise to the 
conclusion expressed in one case that the right of the employer to a 
license for the use of an invention of his employee is a mixed question 
of law and fact, so that each case must be decided on its own merits. 
No legislation has been enacted in the United States relative to 
private employments, though, as will appear, employees of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States are affected by statuto provisions. 
European countries vary in respect to this pomt, some having quite 
complete legislative provisions, while others leave the matter to the 
courts or to determination by the parties in interest in the formation 
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RIGHTS OF EMPLOYEES TO THEIR INVENTIONS 13 


E of their contracts. A recent articly by Prof. Emanuel Adler in the 


International Labor Review (January, 1926, pp. 1-20) gives a brief 
survey of the field, with particular attention to the Austrian patents 
act of 1925. The present article will give first, an independent study 
of the situation in regard to employees’ rights as determined by the 
courts of the United States, followed by a brief summary of Professoi 
Adler’s article as regards the foreign countries of which it gives an 
account. 


United States 


Genera! Employees 


NDER the first heading indicated above may be found employees 
who, though deriving their wages from the contracts of their 
employment, develop the idea of an invention outside the establish- 
ment and the working hours of their employment. It is a general 
rule that unless che nature of one’s employment or an express contract 
forbids outside work, the employee’s time outside of his hours of 
service may be occupied with other work not incompatible with his 
duties to his employer; or as said by Mr. Justice Clifford in a case 
involving this question, ‘‘ Persons employed, as much as employers, 
are entitled to their own independent inventions” (Agawam Co. v. 
Jordan (1868), 74 U.S. (7 Wall.) 583, 603); but if the workman, in 
developing his idea, has used time, material, and assistance of other 
employees of his employer, the latter is generally held to acquire at 
least a license for the use of the improvement without royalty. In 
any event, the actual inventor or his assignee must obtain the patent 
(R. S. 4886, 4895, C. S. 9430, 9439; Damon v. Eastwick (1882), 14 
Fed. 40). 

In the case, Lane & Bodley v. Locke (1893), 150 U. S. 193, 14 Sup. 
Ct. 78, the inventor of a stop-valve useful in the construction of 
hydraulic elevators manufactured by his employer was held by his 
conduet to have licensed the employer to use the invention which had 
been made while employed by the company, using its tools and 
patents. The inventor had made numerous experiments in this direc- 
tion, as was well known to his employers; but when the satisfactory 
invention was made it was immediately put into use by the company 
with the knowledge of the inventor, such use continuing for sever 
years with no suggestion that he should receive remuneration therefor, 
though he had taken out the patent in his own name. 

The yl grounds for denying the claim were a presumption 
that a license had been granted, citing in this connection the case, 
McClurg v. Kingsland (1843), 42 U. S. 187 (1 How. 202), which 
seems to have been the first case decided by the Supreme Court 
involving the making of an invention by a general employee, ex- 
perimenting at the expense and in the factory of his employer, and 
permitting the employer to use the device without asking any return. 

ere was said to be a presumption of a license granted the em- 
ployer, although the employee obtained the patent by his own 
ution, so that an assignee ‘took the patent subject to the legal 





! The author’s discussion of the situation in the United States is, in the main, accurate and satis ; 
However, there seems to be a measure of mi sconception as to the relative status of the circuit court ofa 

and the Su me Court, considerable use having been made of the opinion of the former in the case 

». Standard Parts Co., though recognizing in a footnote that the decision by this court was contrary to the 
view maintained by the Supreme Court when the case came before it on appeal (see p. 18). 
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consequence of his conduct, amounting to “consent and allowance,” 
granting a right to the employer to the continuous use of the 
invention. 

It was further held that there was basis for a presumption tha; 
the inventor had recognized an obligation resulting from his em. 
ployment by the partnership and its successor a citing 
the case Solomons v. United States (1890), 187 U. 5. 342, 11 Sup. 
Ct. 88. In this case an employee of the Treasury Department of 
the United States conceive the idea of a useful invention of , 
self-canceling stamp. The necessary machinery was constructed by 
employees of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, of which the 
inventor was chief, using Government property in the work. 4 
patent was obtained by an assignee of the inventor, who thereupon 
notified the proper officer of his ownership of the patent, and sought 
an arrangement for compensation for the use of the patented stamp 
by the Government. In default of any reply, a claim was entered 
in the Court of Claims to recover the sum demanded in payment 
for the use of the stamp. The findings of the Court of Claims 
were adverse, whereupon the case was taken to the Supreme Court, 
where the findings of the Court of Claims were sustained. The 
fundamental right of the employee as inventor to the results of his 
invention was asserted, but qualifying circumstances modified the 
abstract rule. Mr. Justice Brewer, who delivered the opinion of 
the court, formulated certain statements which, while not in every 
aspect necessary to a decision, and in that degree classifiable as 
obiter, have nevertheless been adopted in subsequent decisions, so 
that they may be regarded as established law. Following are the 
essential portions of his opinion: : 

An employee, performing all the duties assigned to him in his department of 
service, may exercise his inventive faculties in any direction he chooses, with 
the assurance that whatever invention he may thus conceive and perfect is his 
individual property. There is no difference between the Government and any 
other employer in this respect. But this general rule is subject to these limita- 
tions: If one is employed to devise or perfect an instrument, or a means for 
accomplishing a pfescribed result, he can not, after successfully accomplishing 
the work for which he was employed, plead title thereto as against his employer. 
That which he has been employed and paid to accomplish becomes, when ac- 
complished, the property of his employer. Whatever rights as an individual 
he may have had in and to his inventive powers, and that which they are able 
to accomplish, he has sold in advance to his employer. 8So, also, when one is 
in the employ of another in a certain line of work, and devises an improved 
method or instrument for doing that work, and uses the property of his em- 
ployer and the services of other employees to develop and put in practicable 
form his invention, and explicitly assents to the use by his employer of such 
invention, a jury, or a court trying the facts, is warranted in finding that he 
has so far recognized the obligations of service flowing from his employment 
and the benefits resulting from his use of the property, and the assistance of 


the coemployees, of his employer, as to have given to such employer an irrevocable 
license to use such invention. 


Affirmation and application of the rule in the Solomons case is 
found in the mile later case of Gill v. United States (1596), 
160 U. S. 426, 16 Sup. Ct. 322. Here, a machinist in Government 
employ conceived the idea of an improvement in the machine which 
he was operating, and suggested it to his superior. The construction 
of a machine involving the perpen improvements was authorized, 
the work. me La the cost of the United States, according to designs 
furnished by the inventor. It was satisfactory, and the construction 
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of others was authorized, the work being done also under the im- 
mediate supervision of the inventor as a part of his routine service. 
A patent was then sought, and subsequently another machine con- 
structed under the immediate supervision of the patentee, with no 
suggestion of remuneration. The court held that since the invention 
was made while the inventor was drawing pay as an employee, since 
he had used materials and mechanical assistance furnished by the 
Government, and had raised no objection to the use of the inven- 
tion by the Government, there was no basis for a recovery of any 
sum as royalty for the use of the machines so invented, constructed 
and used. Such license as was here presumed to exist does not, 
however, interfere with the right of the inventor and owner of the 
patent to grant to others similar rights, for such compensation as 
may be agreed upon. 

iffect of formal license.—Still more certainly would recovery be 
impossible where there was a formal licensing for the use of in- 
ventions patented by an employee, nor could a contract fully stated 
in writing, and subsequently carried out by both parties, be varied 
by alleged collateral oral agreement inconsistent with the terms of 
the written contract. (McAleer v. United States (1893), 150 U. S. 
424, 14 Sup. Ct. 160.) 

The license so granted continues as long as the employer remains in 
business, even though the employee-inventor has left the service. 
(Barber v. National Carbon Co. (C. C. A. 1904), 129 Fed. 370.) 
Similarly it was- held in Scott v. Madison Woolen Co. (1925), 3 Fed. 
(2d) 331, that the employer had an irrevocable license where the 
superintendent of his mill invented a device for use therein, using 
materials and employees of the employer in perfecting and procuring 
a patent, and the instrumentality was used in the mill as long as the 
inventor remained in service. owever, where an employer ceases 
operations, as in a case of bankruptcy, the right to the invention re- 
mains with the former employee, the employer having had nothing 
but a shop right which would not pass under a sale of the assets. 
(Ingle v. Landis Tool Co. (C. C. A. 1921), 272 Fed. 464.) The 
restriction of the employer’s right was emphasized in another case 
(Johnson Furnace & Engineering Co. v. Western Furnace Co. (1910), 
178 Fed. 819, 102 C. C. A. 267) where it was said that in the absence 
of an express contract or agreement the relation of employer and 
employee under whatever circumstances short of a specific employ- 
ment to make inventions does not vest the employer with the entire 
property right to the inventions of his employee; and the Supreme 

urt of Massachusetts applied this rule to the case of an employee 
who was under obligation not to disclose the trade secrets of his 
employer, but as to whom it was said that he could legitimately 
invent and perfect improvements embodied in new machinery that 
would effect the same results with greater efficiency, and unless he 
was under a conttae+ to originate processes for his employer's benefit, 
the right to the invention was in the employee (American Stay Co. v. 
Delaney (1912), 211 Mass, 229, 97 N. E. 911). 

Government employees ornmenvifyis repeatedly said that the status 
of an employ e¢ablishment, special legislations at of an employee 
of 4 ig Government except otheiai nail ‘easpioyeat ns any 
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where the invention is used or is to be used for the publie service. g 
stipulation to be embodied in the application to the effect that such 
use shall be without payment of any royalty therefor. (Act of March 3 
1883, 22 Stat. 625, ( S. sec. 9441.) A later provision covers inven. 
tions generally, an act of 1910, amended 1918, providing a method for 
reimbursing patentees whose inventions have been ‘‘used or manv- 
factured by or for the United States without license of the owner 
thereof or lawful right to use or manufacture the same.” In such case 
the owner has a remedy by suit in the Court of Claims to recover ‘‘, 
reasonable and entire compensation for such use and manufacture,” 
It was provided, however, “‘that the benefits of this act shall not inure 
to any patentee who, when he makes such claim, is in the employ- 
ment or service of the Government of the United States, or the 
assignee of any such patentee; nor shall this act apply to any device 
discovered or invented by such employee during the time of his 
employment or service.”’ (36 Stat. 851; 40 Stat. 705; C.S. sec. 9465.) 


Employees Under Contract to Make Improvements 


An examination of the cases in which employees are under contracts 
based on their mechanical skill and inventive ability rather than on 
their capacity to render routine service discloses two general forms 
of agreement: One in which the employer specifically reserves to him- 
self the right to any inventions, improvements, or discoveries made by 
the employee hired to effect the same, and one in which the contract 
merely calls for the application of skill and inventive talent toward 
perfecting and improving the devices in use by the employer or the 
products in the manufacture of which he is engaged. Thus it is said 
that a manufacturing corporation which has employed a skilled work- 
man to take charge of its works and devote himself to improvements 
in the articles to be produced is not entitled to an assignment of the 
patents obtained for his inventions, in the absence of an express 
agreement to that effect, where, in a similar case, the employer was 
held to have only an unassignable license. (Dalzell v. Dueber Mfg. 
Co. (1893), 149 U. S. 315,13 Sup. Ct. 886, citing Hapgood v. Hewitt 
(1886), 119 U. S. 226, 7 Sup. Ct. 193.) 

However, an agreement providing for the vesting in the employer 
of all inventions made by his employee during the term of his contract 
or employment is held to be capable of specific performance, enforce- 
able in proper proceedings, being not unreasonable or against the 

ublic interest. (Conway v. White (C. C. A. 1925), 9 Fed. (2d) 863.) 
t was held in this case that if the essential principles of the invention 
were developed during the term of contract, the contract governs 
even though the invention was perfected only at a later date, sub- 
stantial completeness being sufficient to fix the date of the invention. 

Where a general manager retained his right to inventions generally, 
but contracted ‘‘nevertheless” that any inver*v# Or device made or 
perfected by him on the request of his employer, pertaining to 
instrumentalities then being used or manufactured, should vest in 
the employer, the ‘‘nevertheless”. Ayphit, oe Was held valid; and 
though the drawings were ved in the time of thftact was held to 
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and work being done with the materials and men of the company. 
(Fullman v. Steel City Electric Co. (C. C. A. 1924), 2 Fed. (2d) 4.) 
The inventor was here obligated to carry out his contract and take 
the necessary steps to vest the title to the patent in the company, 
even though the term of his employment ak expired; but the com- 
pany must do equity and pay the expenses incurred in procuring the 
patent. So where the contract calls for an assignment of all inven- 
tions and devices to be used in connection with the employer’s busi- 
ness, the agreement was held to cover other devices, secretly worked 
on at home, not of the kind to be used in the manufacture of the 
articles desired to be marketed by the employer, but of the same 
character. The contract was said to call for the best endeavor of 
the employee in behalf of his employer, and its specific enforcement in 
line with the foregoing interpretation was held to be possible and not 
unconscionable. (Detroit Lubricator Co. v. Lavigne Mfg. Co. (1908), 
159 Mich. 650, 115 N. W. 9838.) 

The character of the improvements invented outside the immedi- 
ate line of employment in the foregoing case seems to have been such 
as to lead the court to its conclusion of inclusiveness. However, a 
slightly earlier decision by a circuit court of appeals drew a line be- 
tween devices applicable to the particular product of the employer 
and other instruments. (Wright v. Vocalion Organ Co. (1906), 148 
Fed. 209, 79 C. C. A. 183.) ‘Here an employee, hired as inventor, 
agreed to assign a half interest in all inventions made during the 
term of his contract in connection with the product of his employer; 
and an invention applicable also to pianos was held to be subject to 
the contract only so far as its use with organs was concerned, as the 
contract related only to the latter. 

Other cases in this group are one of the general employment of 
the inventive skill of the employee, but with a stipulation that 
drawings, patterns, designs, etc., made by the employee should 
belong to the employer, the court held that this provision precluded 
the employees’ ownership of patents for improvements made during 
the term of his employment (Portland Iron Works v. Willett (1907), 
49 Oreg. 245, 89 Pac. 421); and an engagement of an expert dyer to 
experiment, in behalf of his employer, the results of his experiments 
to belong io the latter, with an indefinite term of employment and 
a promise of increased salary as the workman developed skill. On 
the making of discoveries, however, the workman refused to disclose 
them without special compensation, and was thereupon discharged. 
Suit was brou ht to compel disclosure, and the court held the em- 
ployer entitled to it without further compensation. (Silver Spring 
Bleaching Co. v. Woolworth (1890), 16 R. I. 729, 19 Atl. 528.) 

Contract covering subsequent imventions—A somewhat further 
development of the idea of ownership was found in a case, Hulse v. 
Bonsack Mac. Co. (1895), 65 Fed. 864, 13 C. C. A. 180, in which a 
machine operator was compelled to sign a contract that if he made 
any improvements in the machinery ‘‘while in the employment of 
the said company, or at any time thereafter, the same shall be for 
the exclusive use of the said company.” Here again was found a con- 
tract that was not unreasonable, unconscionable; or contrary to public 
policy. In this case the employee was sent abroad to sell Pay 1M es, 
and there got a suggestion for an improvement of which he told the 
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company, and was encouraged by it to undertake its development, 
the company furnishing a room, power, and materials, but no current 
compensation. On the perfecting of the invention the employee 
claimed it, but the court held that the contract gave it to the employer 
with the duty, however, of paying the expenses and such an amount 
as compensation as a master in chancery might determine. 

Recent decisions.—Despite the uniformity of these decisions, the 
Supreme Court recently found it necessary to reverse a circuit court 
of appeals in its construction of a contract with a workman of recog- 
nized inventive ability, which obligated ‘‘second party to devote his 
time to the improvement of a process and machinery for the produc- 
tion” of a specifie article for the employer’s use, at an agreed wage 
per month with a bonus both for early completion and for reduction 
of costs. He was successful, and claimed title to his invention; but 
the district court found that in mventing or devising the improve- 
ments indicated, ‘‘his patents therefor belonged to his employer, 
since in making such improvements he is merely doing what he was 
hired to do.”’ The circuit court of appeals took an opposite view, 
rejecting the doctrine of the Solomons, McAleer, and Gill cases, 
supra, and adopted a rule allowing the employee to hold the patent 
even though “‘employment is to devise or improve a specific thing.” 
When the case came before the Supreme Court, Mr. Justice McKenna 
remarked that ‘‘it is going very far to say that the declaration o! 
Solomons v. United States, repeated in subsequent cases, and appar- 
ently constituting their grounds of decision, may be put aside or 
underrated—assigned the inconsequence of dicta.’’ The invention 
of a specific thing can undoubtedly ‘‘be made the subject of a bar- 
gain, and pass in execution of it.’’ Continuing, the opinion reads: 

By the contract Peck engaged to “devote his time to the development of a 
process and machinery” and was to receive therefor a stated compensation. 
Whose property was the ‘‘process and machinery”’ to be when developed? Thi 
answer would seem to be inevitable and resistless—of him who engaged the serv- 
ices and paid for them, they being his inducement and compensation, they being 


not for temporary-use but perpetual use, a provision for a business, a facility in 
it and an asset of it, therefore, contributing to it whether retained or sold. 


This right vested so completely in the employer that it was trans- 
ferable by sale to another corporation, free from any claim or con- 
tention of ownership on the part of the inventor. (Standard Parts 
Co. v. Peck (1924), 264 U. S. 52, 44 Sup. Ct. 239.) It may be noted 
that the final statement of the opinion was necessary to dispose o! 
a contention of the inventor that the employer had only a shop 
right, not capable of assignment or transfer, so that the inventor 
retained a right to dispose of the same privilege of manufacture to 
others for use ‘‘in competition with the one who engaged him and 
paid him,” a contention to which the court refused to give assent. | 

Following this decision, a contract with a workman ‘‘to devote his 
entire time and attention to his duties as chief engineer” of the em- 
ployer’s establishment, and agreeing also “‘to assign [to the employer! 
any ideas, patents, or patentable features that he may develop 0! 
invent oper to their line of product” was held binding, thougl 
the employee claimed that he developed his invention at night. 
The court ruled this of no import, as the hiring was either by the 
‘month or by the year, and whit time of day or night the idea might 
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19 
reach its development was of no significance, and the agreement to 
assign must be complied with. (Toledo Machine & Tool Co. v. 
Byerlein (1925), 9 Fed. (2d) 279.) 


Employment to Develop Employer’s Suggestion 





Only a brief statement need be made of the third general head of the 
subject of the inventor’s rights, i. e., where a person lacking technical 
skill, or for other reason, desires the assistance of another to develo 
an invention which he has conceived. Indeed, ordinary good fait 
would seem to require a single answer to the question of ownership; 
but the cases are proof of contests on this point. A fairly early case 
before the Supreme Court was that of Agawam Woolen Co. v. Jordan 
(1868), 74 U.S. (7 Wall.) 583. Recognizing the right of employees 
to their own independent inventions, the court continued: 

But where the employer has conceived the plan of an invention and is en- 
gaged in experiments to perfect it, no suggestions from an employee, not amount- 
ing to a new method or arrangement, which, in itself is a complete invention, is 
sufficient to deprive the employer of the exclusive property in the perfected 
improvement. But where the suggestions go to make up a complete and perfect 
machine, embracing the substance of all that is embodied in the patent subse- 


quently issued to the party to whom the suggestions were made, the patent is 
invalid, because the real invention or discovery belonged to another. * * * 
Common justice would forbid that any partial aid rendered under such circum- 
stances, during the progress of experiments in perfecting the improvement, 
should enable the person rendering the aid to appropriate to himself the entire 
result of the ingenuity and toil of the originator. 


This principle found application a few years later in a case in which 
both methods and materials were involved, and rival claims were 
submitted. The court held the rule to be that where the suggestion 
was fundamentai and the employee simply works out and improves 
on the original plan, such ancillary discoveries as he may make 
become the property of the discoverer of the original principle and 
may be embodied in his patent, as part of his invention. (Union 
Paper Collar Co. v. Van Dusen (1874), 90 U. S. (23 Wall.) 530.) 
A recent application of this rule was in a case in which the court 
held that there was a relation between one disclosing an invention, and 
employing another to work out its details; so that if the employee 
obtained a patent under cover of being the inventor, the court would 
look into the question of original invention and make the award on 
the basis of such priority, since the working out of the mechanical 
features by the employee must be held as merely ancillary and inuring 
to ii benefit of the employer. (Myers v. Myers (1925), 4 Fed. (2d) 
948. 

Aspects of this 


receding 





















uestion were involved in cases considered in the 
section of this article, as Detroit Lubricator Co. v. Lavigne 
. Co., Wright v. Voealion Organ Co., and Portland lron Works 
illett, but it would add little to multiply illustrations. 











f 
vv 
Summary 


Keeping in mind the statement that questions of law and of fact 
may both be involved in any particular case, so that the general 
principle might be subject to variation, it appears that the law secures 
to a general employee, not engaged for purposes of improvement or 
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invention, the unqualified right to his inventions. If engaged for the 
accomplishment of the specific purpose of making improvements, 
with no further specification, the title to the patent would vest in the 
employee making the invention, but a shop right or license for use 
would be implied for the benefit of the employer. Such implication 
might also arise in the case of a general emaployes, if the circumstances 
of the improvement of his idea were such as to warrant it. Where 
an employee is hired to make improvements, and it is specifically 
provided that the right and title to discoveries, inventions, and 
patents therefor shall vest in the employer, such contract can he 
specifically enforced. And finally, where an inventor discloses his 
idea to one more mechanically skilled, or whose assistance is desired 
for other reasons, the employee has no right in the results of the 
working out of mechanical details or the application of ancillary 
improvements, such accruing to the benefit of the original discoverer: 
but if the employee develops an entirely new agency, or hits upon 
an idea sufficiently distinct to amount to a new device, he may hold 
it as his own property. 

Foreign Countries 


Austria 


A® STATED in the introduction, the source depended upon in 
the following references to foreign countries is the article of 
Professor Adler in the International Labor Review. A much fuller 
account is there given of the situation in Austria than of that in 
other countries, largely because of the novelty of the Austrian statut: 
enacted in 1925 on the subject. The conclusion is reached that the 
act is ‘‘far more favorable to the employee and more unfavorable to 
the employer than the regulations of any other country.” It is 
criticized as regards substance and form, being “almost useless a: 
a model for other countries.”’ The freedom of contract formerly 
existing is very considerably restricted, in as much as only “ pro- 
fessional inventions” can be made the subject of a contract in advance 
of the development, and even these remain the property of th: 
employee inventor in the absence of express written agreement to the 
contrary; while others can be transferred to the employer only after 
they are actually made. An additional difficulty here is as to what 
constitutes “professional inventions.” According to the act, ther 
must be such as come within the sphere of the undertaking in which 
the inventor is employed, but the qualifications set forth are such as 
to make the definition ‘undoubtedly very wide and at the same time 
very vague, so tha< its interpretation is open to doubt at every turn. 
Practical effort is made to secure compensation to the inventor 11 
all classes of cases, whether of transfer of the invention or of grant 0! 
license of use, the inventor being “in every case entitled to equitable 
special compensation.”’ This would have the effect of requiring 
“equitable special compensation” even where, as a condition pre- 
cedent to employment, the workman had agreed to transfer future 
inventions in recognition of an ordinary contract of hiring. Al 
exception is made where special employment at a presumably hig! 
remuneration is entered on expressly for purposes of invention; bu! 
in any case the matter is Apparently open to review by the authorities 
to determine whether or not there has been a sufficient compensat0l 
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the Bio be classed as equitable. The economic importance of the inven- 
his, [i +ion for the employer’s undertaking, the extent to which he makes use 
the JB of it, and other factors affect the amount; it is also subject to revision, 
use Be though a change in the rate can have no retroactive effect. The 
‘100 Be total result of the various provisions is to give an advantage to the 
es Be employee in that he may demand a reassessment if the invention 
‘cre i ofterwards proves unexpectedly profitable but can not be made to 
‘lly JRF eimburse an employer who finds himself mistaken in his calculations 
and Bond realizes smaller profits than was originally anticipated. The 
/ be Bi employer does have tho privilege of renouncing his rights, which 
bs possibly ‘‘may in practice restrain the employee from making inordi- 
red Hi nate demands.” It also jeopardizes the employee’s profits if the 
the J employer finds himself facing competition by reason of new inventions 
lary [which impair the value of that held by him. However, such loss 
‘rer; Be would affect the value of the patent in any case, whether or not held 
Pol Me bhy the inventor employee. 

hol : France 


The practice in France corresponds closely to that in this country— 
1. @., full ownership in the employee in principle—but with possibilities 
of free contract for ownership to vest in the employer with no claim 

. [B to special compensation unless otherwise agreed; there may be also 

+ 1" Ba passing of the invention to the employer on the ground of tacit 
“lle agreement, as where the engagement is for the purpose of making 
Ut Be inventions, specific or otherwise, the results being attained “under 


ae the guidance and supervision of the employer.”’ 
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In Germany the subject of employees’ rights to their inventions 
has not been the subject of legislation, the outstanding solution thus 
far being the adoption of a form of collective agreement, “in partic- 
ular the national agreement for employees in the chemical industry 
with university training.” The decisions of the courts are based 
fundamentally on the “ principle of complete freedom of contract.” 
Such agreement may cover future discoveries and is binding accord- 
ing to its terms. 

Two classes of inventions are distinguished—“ works inventions” 
and “‘professional inventions.”” The latter relate to inventions of 
those employed specifically for the purpose of making inventions, 
“orif the application or utilization of the particular invention comes 
within the normal sphere of activity of the undertaking.’’ These are 
ihe property of the employer, though, under the collective agreement, 
ane compensation may be claimed if the invention has a com- 
mercial walue. ‘“‘ Works inventions’ also are assigned to the em- 
ployer under the collective agreement for the chemical industry, 
being such as are, in their main features, “due to the suggestions, 
Xperiments, preliminary work and resources of the undertaking.” 
ther inventions known. as ‘‘free’’ inventions remain the property of 
the inventor, but with the proviso that the employer is to have the 
option of using them. ‘These provisions are as a whole said by the 
iuthor to be “much less favorable to the employee inventor’ than 
are the terms of the Austrian act, despite which there has been in 
Germany “an extraordinary growth in inventive activity.” 
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Great Britain 


The British system is practically the same as our own, there being 
no legislation, and the decisions of the courts being to the effect that 
in the absence of definite agreements “‘the invention of a servant 
belongs to that servant and not to the master.’”’ This rule of owner- 
ship was said to apply even where an invention “may relate to subject 
matter germane to, and useful for the employers in their business, 
and that even though the servant may have made use of this em- 
ployer’s time and servants and materials in bringing his invention 
to completion, and may have allowed his employers to use the 
invention while in their employment.’”’ It would seem a fair pre- 
sumption, though such is not stated to be the fact, that the employer 
would retain a license for the continuing use of such an invention. 

One bound by virtue of his position to ‘use the utmost of his skill 
and knowledge and inventive powers’’ for the benefit of his employer 
can claim no special compensation for his inventions unless there has 
been a special agreement in the contract, “which may be done with- 
out restriction.’”’ Where any invention is completed by means of 
cooperation, it is the property of the person who conceived the 
original idea, again an identical rule to that in force in the United 
States. 

Hungary 


Statutory provisions in Hungary declare the invention of an 
employee to be the property of the employer “‘if it is the duty of the 
employee, in virtue of his position or his contract, to employ his 
expert knowledge in making such inventions.” 


Italy 


Judicial construction is relied upon in Italy to determine the respec- 
tive rights of employers and employees in the case of inventions by the 
latter. A recent decision states the principle that an employer is 
entitled to a patent “if the invention is the outcome of the studies, 
researches or experiments which the empioyee has been given to do,’ 
it being presumed that this assignment of duty involved the reten- 
tion by the employer of all rights to the results of such employment. 
No definite statement is made as to the attitude of Italian couris in 
cases where inventions are made independently of the specific con- 
tract of employment, but the inference is apparently warranted that, 
in the absence of fairly conclusive agreements, the property should 
be in the employee, since ‘‘the fact of placing his personal services «l 
the disposal of another for a definite purpose other than slavery does 
not mean the complete absorption of the employee’s energies.”’ 


Netherlands 


The patents act of 1910 provides, in brief, that the invention of an 
employee belongs in principle to him, but if he is employed to apply 
his special knowledge to the making of inventions, the ownership 
vests in the employer, the inventor being entitled to equitable com- 
pensation unless he has already received adequate remuneration 10 
the form of high wages or salary or special payment. 
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Switzerland 


A Swiss law declares that “inventions made by the employee in the 
exercise of his regular duties gpa. to the employer, if the invention 
forms part of the duties of the employee or if the employer is entitled 
under the contract of employment to the property in such inventions.” 
In the latter case, however, if the invention is of ‘“‘considerable eco- 
nomic value,” a claim for equitable compensation will be sustained. 
No mention is made of the condition of the status resulting from an 
ordinary employment contract in the course of the performance of 
which an invention might incidentally be made. 


This concludes the list of countries considered by Professor Adler. 
The outstanding suggestions seem to be that two definite ideas 
operate, the one most fully illustrated by the German attitude of 
complete control by the employer of the productions of all activities 
of the employee, but modified ™ the idea of conference as expressed 
through collective agreements; on the other hand the British (and 
likewise American) idea of individual rights which secures to the 
employee the practical advantage. The most elaborate legislative 
effort, that of Austria, is regarded by Professor Adler as falling 
far short of the possibilities in view of experience and observation 
available, a conclusion which raises the question whether, in view of 
the wide range of conditions and circumstances, statutory determi- 
nation is as satisfactory as adjudication by the courts, or perhaps 
the organization of special tribunals, as by means of collective 
agreements. 





















Conciliation Procedure in the Administration of Justice in Norway 
By Reetnatp Heser SmirH 


VER since the end of the eighteenth century it has been unlawful 
fe for a person to commence litigation in a Norwegian court until 
he could produce a certificate from a conciliation commission 
that he had complied with the procedure prescribing that civil con- 
troversies and disputes must first be submitted to a conciliation tri- 
bunal in the hope that through its mediation the parties might be 
persuaded to adjust their differences, voluntarily agree upon a set- 
tlement, and thus avoid the delays, the expenses, the uncertainties, 
and the bitterness of litigation. 

The conciliation law promulgated in 1795 by King Christian VII 
of Denmark inaugurated conciliation procedure in the market towns 
of Norway, which was then a Province of Denmark. A previous 
article published in the Labor Review for May, 1926, gave an analysis 
of this law and its subsequent development in Denmark, presented 
in summary form certain facts indicating that conciliation procedure 
has been a nigh valuable adjunct to the administration of justice, 
and suggested that conciliation proceedings, as conducted by the 
judges in the regular courts in accordance with the Danish judicature 
act of 1916, afforded to us in America an object lesson that we could 
not afford to ignore. 

_ As our. own experiments with conciliation procedure have had but 
| limited sticcess, it has been suggested that Danish procedure is 
not applicable to the United States because of fundamental differ- 
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ences in the temperament and characteristics of the peoples in the 
two countries. Thus it is said that the inhabitants of Denmark aye 
a homogeneous people, who are unique in their genius for cooperative 
effort, who have long been removed from frontier conditions and 
from the resulting spirit of individual self-assertiveness and ageres- 
siveness, so that they were amenable to conciliation and adopted it 
quite naturally. The inference has been made that conciliation 
flourishes in Denmark because the seed fell on fertile ground, whereas 
ihe same conciliation procedure will meet a barren reception in 
America and is therefore foredoomed to failure. 


Comparison of American and Norwegian Conditions 


[* IS very likely that Norway’s experience with conciliation affords 

us a more instructive analogy because it has been evolved under 
conditions of life more closely approximating those in our own coun- 
try. The Norwegians are a vigorous, brave, and hardy race, inheri- 
tors of the fiercely independent spirit of their Viking ancestors. Of 
the population of about 2,500,000, only 30 per cent live in cities or 
towns. Norway retains to-day far more of the frontier conditions 
than does America, and it is with the qualities of frontiersmen that 
the Norwegian conciliator has to deal. Barly Norse justice consisted 
of man-to-man combat, and history reveals no country in which trial 
by battle was more popular or more celebrated in song and story. 
The Norwegians have not only substituted the law for the sword, 
but they have gone farther and have placed great faith in peaceable 
persuasion through conciliation, instead of relying exclusively on the 
more war-like procedure of contentious litigation. 

Conciliation tribunals were set up in the market towns of Norway 
in 1795 pursuant to the edict of the Danish King, and conciliation 
tribunals were provided for the rural districts by a law of 1797. 
In 1814 Norway was ceded by Denmark to Sweden, but became in 
most respects an acependens country. In 1824 a new conciliation 
law, containing several improvements on the Danish statutes, was en- 
acted by the Norwegian Parliament (Storthing). It has been amended 
from time to time, but it is still the basic law and with its amend- 
ments is still in force in Norway. 


Basic Law of 1824 


"THE act of 1824, containing 88 sections, reveals a firm determina- 

tion to make conciliation play a leading part in the Norwegian 
administration of justice. ‘‘Kverywhere in the Kingdom, in the 
rural districts as well as in the market cities and towns, wherever 
more than 20 families live, there shall be established commissions, 
consisting of two members, whose duty it shall be to mediate between 
contending parties before it shall be permissible in general to litigate 
in the courts.” Matters exempted were counterclaims, public regu- 
lations, nullification of documents, and suits on negotiable instr- 
ments, but when suits on notes were brought in the courts it was 
the duty of the judge to mediate, and it was likewise the duty © 
the police, innkeepers, and maritime courts and of the debt con- 
missioners to try conciliation. 
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As judges and lawyers were made imeligible, the members of the 
commissions were and still are laymen elected by popular vote. A 

erson duly elected could not decline the office. eetings were to be 
held once a weekin market towns, once a fortnight in villages, and once 
a month in the rural communities. Proceedings were to be in secret 
and lawyers could not appear except as guardians for minors, counsel 
for public institutions, and as representatives of persons living out- 
side the Kingdom. Complaints were to be made orally or in writing 
to a conciliation commissioner, who then issued a notice requiring 
both parties to meet at a definite time, the defendant in market 
towns being entitled to 3 days’ notice in towns and to 6 days’ notice 
in the country. 

Parties Appear in Person 


While conciliation remained purely voluntary, every effort was 
made to secure the actual attendance of the parties, so that they 
might be subjected to the influence of the mediators. A party could 


» appear by an attorney-in-fact only if he had a legal excuse for not 


appearing personally ‘‘on account of severe sickness or that as a 
business man, tradesman, or head of a household he could not come 
without forsaking important and urgent duties or without exposing 


himself to obvious loss.” 


If the complainant failed, without proper excuse, to appear, his 
claim was dismissed and the defendant was entitled ‘‘to receive 


+ moderate compensation for the futile meeting.” If the defendant 


im properly failed to appear, the matter necessarily was referred to the 
court but the costs of the court proceedings, including attorney’s 
fees, were assessed against the defendant even if he won the lawsuit. 
The same penalty was imposed on a defendant who raised unfounded 
objections to the conciliation hearing so that the matter had to be 
referred to court. 

Where conciliation was successful the conciliation agreement was 
to be entered on the commissioner’s record book and subscribed by 
the parties. It then had all the effects of a court judgment and 
execution could issue thereon. 

It was made possible to appeal from the action of the commission 
to the supreme court or in small money matters to the superior court. 

Moderate costs were fixed by the statute with the further pro- 
vision ‘‘should any person be so poor that he can not pay the fore- 
going costs an order of notice should not be refused, an agreement 
prevented, or a certificate denied him on that account.’’ The grant- 
ing of in forma pauperis relief to poor persons in the courts was made 
dependent in part upon whether the poor person had been reasonable 
and willing to effect a conciliation agreement before the commission. 

Section 81 reveals in an interesting way the real earnestness of 
purpose that lay behind this conciliation law. ‘‘ Each commissioner 
in rural communities who is obliged to travel to the place where the 
commission helds its meetings shall be entitled to free transportation: 
Upon land, one horse; at sea, a four-oared boat and two helmsmen. 
In districts where dangerous sea voyages require a larger boat and 
more Norsemen the commissioner shall have such mode of convey- 
ance as the situation demands. Payment for such transportation 
shall be made by the county from the public revenues.” 
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Amendments Extending the Jurisdiction of the Commissions 


‘THERE have been two amendments to the law of 1824 that increase 

the jurisdiction of the conciliation commissions in new and siy- 
nificant Emuienn, By an amendment in 1869, dealing with claim; 
not. exceeding 500 kroner (approximately $100), there were added ty 
the commission’s normal duties of mediation certain powers to enter 
pueemenie on default and to act as arbitrators m certain cases, Here 
or the first time we find the conciliation commissions being given 4 
little power to terminate certain cases on their own initiative and 
responsibility, 

f a defendant properly notified failed to appear without lawful 
excuse, the plaintiff could ask the commission to grant an award. 
This award, when entered on the record book, had the same validity 
as a conciliation agreement and thus was comparable to a judgment 
by default in an American court. If a defendant appeared and ad- 
mitted the debt but refused to sign a conciliation agreement the 
commission was authorized to enter an award. 

Both parties, though refusing to effect a conciliation agreement, 
could agree to leave the matter to the arbitration of the commission 
and ‘‘an arbitration award is final unless the commission exceeds its 
authority.” 

When a complainant failed to appear without lawful excuse tle 
conciliation commission was authorized to make an award. 

The conciliation commissions’ awards were made reviewable by 
the lewer courts, the review being substantially a new trial in sum- 
mary form. “The consideration of the case shall be as short and 
achat as possible. The pleadings shall as a rule be verbal. |i 

be the duty of the judges to advise any party not represented 
by a lawyer what his legal rights are with respect to his claim.’ 

The amendment effected by the law of June 17, 1880, related to 
locus in quo cases, primarily boundary and land disputes. ‘Tl 
law provided that the conciliation commissions could adjourn their 
hearings ‘‘to the locus in quo and there seek to conclude a conciliation 
agreement.” If that failed, either party could request the commissioi 
to decide the case by its award. The commission could decline so to 
act in complicated cases. “‘ After mediation preqoes age have been 
concluded the cases (i. e., the matters submitted for arbitration ani 
award) shall be heard publicly and verbally. Before a hearing is 
concluded each party shall be given an epporiaauty to express him- 
self upon the evidence,’ The award was like a judgment and execu- 
tion could issue on it. These awards were made subject to summary 
reviews in the inferior courts. 


Number of Cases Handled by Conciliation 


"THE Norwegian courts have byte ef complete statistics. The 
S 


following table is taken from official sources and the years used 
have been selected because they reveal the facts In normal yeas, 
both before and after the war. The table is virtually self-explan®- 
tory. Of the cases received, some are discontinued by the plaintiff 
or are dismissed by the commissioners as yen without merit. {n 4 
large proportion of the cases the parties come before the commission, 
having reached an agreement together, and their agreement ts at once 
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entered by the commission on rts record. Next are the cases in which 
the mediation by the commission serves to bring the parties together. 
Even if this fails the parties may agree that the commissioners shall 
act as arbitrators if the case be one involving 500 kroner or less ora 
locus in quo matter and in that capacity the commissioners enter 
awards. By adding these five columns together we get the total 
number of matters disposed of by the conciliation commissions im 
one way oranother. All cases not disposed of, barring the few carried 
over to the next succeeding year, are necessarily referred to the courts. 

In Denmark, conciliation procedure has been more successful m the 
rural districts than in the urban centers, and to determine how far 
the same condition may be true in Norway, the figures have been 
divided into two groups—urban and rural. 


CASES ENTERED IN AND DISPOSED OF BY THE CONCILIATION COMMISSIONS 
OF NORWAY 














Number of cases Disposition of cases 












Cases disposed of by commission 


















































































































































Year From; Re- Re- 
| pre- | ceived | mota1 | Dis- ™ inenillll Asnate ferred | Con- 
iceding| during missed | “8T&® | jation to tinued 
year | year or dis- | 22'S | opoctad Total | court 
oan “ by com- Small | Locus 
parties . | money | in quo 
tinued mission) Ciaims cases 
Bisi 6 59, 822 751 | 40,012 | 7,687 | 3, 768 176 | 52,3 7, 362 116 
Ureen...... 5 25, 176 | 25, 181 1, 425 | 17, 352 1, 228 . 5 =n 21,899 | 3,281 1 
Total_..__ 148 | 84,855 | 85,003 | 2,176 | 57,364 | 8,865 | 5, 662 176 | 74,243 | 10,643 | 117 
1905: rr ey | | 
SS nnn 106 | 83,000 | 83, 106 605 | 55,978 | 9,383 | 7,609 114 | 73,689 | 9,306 lll 
Urban.._... 8 | 37, 891 37, 899 1,650 | 22,752 1,663 | 5,832 |.......- 31,897 | 6,001 | 1 
Se ~_ 
Total____- 114 |120,891 [121,005 | 2,255 | 78,730 | 11,046 | 13,441 D4 }105,586 | 15,307| 112 
1914: wr gee 2 ! 
Rural___...! 170 | 73,625 | 73,795 795 | 49,757 | 7,256) 7,984 166 | 65,958 | 7,703 134 
Weems ..5.. 2 | 32,984 | 32, 986 1, 558 | 17, 733 3, 673 5, 159 45 | 28, 168 4, G99 | 119 
Total____. 172 }106,609 |106, 781 | 2, 353 | 67, 490 | 10,929 | 13,143 | 2r1 | 94,126 | 12,402 | 253 
1920: | 74 | 
Rural a 70 | 43,951 | 44, 021 812 | 26,912 | 3,321 | 4,830 197 | 36,072 | 7, 868 81 
Urban.___ ._ 5 | 20,776 | 20, 781 1,061 ' 8,043 1,174 3,403 TOS | 13,789 | 6,981 | ll 
Total.....| 75 | 64,727 | 64,802 | 1,873 | 34,955 | 4,495 | 8, 233 305 | 49,861 | 14,849; 92 
1922: eer: | | | q 
Rural_._._- 87 | 75, 572 | 75, 659 1, 237 | 37, 741 | 10,071 | 13, 318 77 | 62, 744 | 12,805 110 
Urban... __| 10 | 33,600 | 33,610 | 2,081 | 12,046} 2,776 | 8,076 2} 24,981 | 8, 624 5 
' | } a t 
Total_....| 97 100, 172 |108, 260 | 3,818 | 49,787 | 12,847 | 21, 304 379 | 87,725 | 21, 420 | 115 
! ! 















Cases Referred to Law Courts 


HILE it is clear from the foregoing that the conciliation com- 
missions dispose of many more cases than they refer to the 
courts for litigation, it must be noted that their mfiuence extends 
even further, aon of the cases which they are obliged to refer to 
the courts, not more than a third are ever actually entered in court. 
in other words, even if conciliation fails so far as any official record 
can indicate, the influence of conciliation persists and operates in 
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one way or another to avoid the instituting of litigation. . Apparently 
in many cases the plaintiff decides he has no case and goes no further, 
or the defendant decides he has no real defense and pays, or the parties 
patch up an agreement together. Doubtless it is also true that ip 
many instances the plaintiff does not enter the case in court because 
he can not afford the expense of a formal court proceeding. It js 
unpossible to gauge these various contributing factors through statis- 
tics. It is possible, however, to compare the number of cases re- 
ferred to the courts with the number actually entered, because the 
Norwe ron Bureau of Statistics has prepared the following illustra- 
tive table: 








Number of cases — 




















Period of years (inclusive) | Disposed of 
by concilia- | Referrred to | Entered in 
tion com- courts of law | courts of law 
missions 
a a 605, 813 338, 324 49, 095 
IES oar Sint Sip pincehioet ds 663, 626 427, 172 70, 197 
pr ERS tee eet” 1, 688, 907 208, 465 47,716 
il caning at ata eens 1. 267, 901 246, 035 64, 804 
SPIES i wrncWhns &Ztbuhee oid 1, 068, 149 193, 092 67, 790 








Even after the cases are actually in court, conciliation still plays a 
part, albeit a minor one, because the judges are enjoined to attempt 
conciliation when the circumstances seem propitious. The follow- 
ing table shows the work of the ordinary and extraordinary courts 
in Norway and the number of instances in which conciliation in 
court was effective: 


CASES ENTERED IN AND DISPOSED OF IN ALL LOWER COURTS OF LAW IN NORWAY 



















































































Ordinary courts of law 
Cases received Disposition 
Y a i: 
F inued | R | Total | 
tinue e- , ot 
from | ceived | ota) Dis- Sane Con- a dis- Con- 
pre- during missed tinued ciliated at law posed | tinued 
ceding | year | of | 
year | 
1890: j 
Rural........---| 2,086 | 1,900; 3,986 56 203 | 101 | 1,536] 1,896/ 2,08 
Urban.........- 885} 1,051| 1,936 26 121 | 21 890 | 1, 058 | 878 
Total........- 2,971 | 2,951| 5,922 s2| 324 122 | 2,426} 2,954 | — 2, 968 
A PONE SS 3,363 | 4,492 | 7,855 159 | 357 212} 4,000] 4,818 | 3, 087 
1914: | 
OS rane: 2,535 | 2,431 | 4,966 68 175 200 | 2,158) 2,610) 2,30 
Urban........-- 1,347 | | 1,849! 3, 196 47 162 123! 1,497| 1,829! 1,367 
Total... ...... 3,882} 4,280| 8, 162 115 337 332 | 3,655} 4,439) 3,72 
Ws ono accegans~ sd 6,386 | 8,009 | 14,395 147 636 533 | 6,267| 7,583 | 6,812 
I ni. sd ssn gnc 6,812 | 9,852] 16, 664 231 722 718 | 7,835} 9,506 | 7, 188 
1922: z | 
SS 3,670} 4,668 | 8,338 116 216 281 4,173 | 4,786 3, 562 
Urban.....----- 3,488 | 3,892] 7,380 107 368 337 | 3,504} 4,406 | 2,74 
| 
Total......-.- 7,158 | 8560| 15,718 223 584 618 | 7,767 | 9,192) 65% 
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CASES ENTERED IN AND DISPOSED OF IN ALL LOWER COURTS OF LAW IN 
NORWA Y—Continued ; 
















































































Extraordinary courts (including among others the maritime and 
commercial courts) Total cases, or- 
dinary and extra- 
ordinary courts, 
Cases received Disposition of cases m 
Year 
Con- 
tinued | Re- Total Re- , 
from |ceived| m4; | Dis- dnt, Concil- a dis- | Con- | ceived a 
preced-during missed|“ieg | iated | Af iaw | Posed |tinued| during me 
ing year of year ; 
year 
1890: 
Murehcctscses 52 391 443 4 31 23 343 401 42); 2,291 2, 297 
UERER same <- nuns 114 710 824 15 75 104 541 | 735 89 | 1,761 1, 793 
ne 166 | 1,101 | 1, 267 19| 106] 127] 884|1,136| 131 | 4,052| 4,000 
1905. - 5.c5n5 de besene 324 | 2,458 | 2, 782 44 233 217 | 1,985 | 2,479 303 | 6,950 | 7,297 
1914: 
Wasetin: 5... 172 | 1,398 | 1, 570 23 85 65 | 1,207 | 1, 380 i190 | 3,829 3, 990 
Uae... - 437 | 1,617 | 2, 054 42 133 173 | 1,251 | 1, 599 455 | 3, 466 3, 428 
,, oe 609 | 3,015 | 3, 624 65 218 238 | 2,458 | 2,979 645 7, 295 7,418 
Sees es Se 1,995 | 5,301 | 7, 296 146 383 280°| 4,473 | 5, 282 | 2,014 | 13,310 | 12, 865 
Ren pen: nD say arg Meme 2,013 | 8, 100 |10, 113 204 488 372 | 6,875 | 7,939 | 2,174 | 17,952 17, 445 
1922: | 
fee eRe 780 | 3,161 | 3, 941 56 179 84 | 2,923 | 3, 242 699 | 7,829 8, 028 
i) A 1, 394 | 3,376 | 4,770 86 295 193 | 3,124 | 3, 698 1, 072 7, 268 8, 104 
4, See eee | 2,174 | 6, 537 | 8, 711 142 474 277 | 6,047 | 6,940 | 1,771 | 15, 097 16, 132 


























Effectiveness of the Conciliation Courts 


THE Norwegian conciliation commissions have established a 

record which is probably superior to that established by the 
conciliation commissions in Denmark prior to the act of 1916. They 
have had a better conciliation law to administer. In the more remote 
rural districts the conciliation commissions have often afforded the 
only or best remedial justice available. The personal character and 
standing of the commissioners have played a great part in creating 
a public faith and confidence in the established institution of con- 
cijation. The new development in industry together with the 
movement of population to the cities during the last 20 or 30 years 
has, however, had a noticeable effect upon the results accomplished 
by the conciliation commissions. Their effectiveness has been 
pradueny diminishing. ‘To meet the demands of present-day prob- 
ems the commissioners make their hearings as short as they can 
consistently with the oath of office they have taken. The summons 
which calls a respondent before the commission is at the same time 
his summons to appear in court in the event the case is referred to 
the court by the commission. The conciliation proceeding is con- 
sequently looked upon as a step in a legal proceeding. Lawyers 
generally look upon it as a necessary evil unless they have a collection 
practice or unless they do not have a trial practice. The power of 
the commissions to enter judgment by default and pro confesso 
In cases involving less than 500 Leonel has increased the effectiveness 
of the commission as a collection agency. The locus in quo proceed- 
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ings have not been employed very often because an alternative similar 
remedy has been available in the courts of law. 

Judicial mediation has thus far not been employed much in Norway 
in the courts where it has by law been authorized. It has been quite 
effective in the so-called police courts which exercise civil jurisdiction 
in disputes between employers and employees and between master 
and servant, but in the maritime and commercial courts the judges 
seldom make much effort to negotiate an agreement between the 

arties. They say that it has been found impractical to do so 

cause the parties usually have sufficient money or property at stake 

a warrant a final hearing and judgment on the merits in a court of 
aw. 


Act of 1915 Increasing Judicial Authority of Conciliation Commissioners 


HE Norwegian Parliament adopted a new judicature act in 1915 
that contains radical departures from the 1824 conciliation law. 
The new act is not yetin operation. Its effective date has been post- 
oned from year to year in order that drastic alterations in dis Vera! 
institutions and procedure (as the change from written to oral evi- 
dence in the ordinary courts) should not be introduced until Norway 
had fully recovered hom ali the strains and repercussions of the war. 
But for our purpose of trying to understand and appraise conciliation 
procedure the proposed changes, and the reasons therefor, are of 
special interest and importance. 

The 1915 Judicature act was based on the report of a parliamentary 

committee of legal experts, headed by Bernard Getz, then attorney 
ware He reported that coneiliation had been abolished in Hol- 
and, that Italy had discarded all compulsory features in 1898, and 
that Germany and Austria had successfully introduced judicial con- 
ciliation. He recommended that conciliation procedure be entirely 
abolished or retained only in the rural communities. The hold that 
conciliation had on the Norwegian people is attested by the fact 
that the Parliament rejected this recommendation and continued the 
system of lay conciliation in full force. It increased the number of 
commissioners from two to three but retained the provision that they 
should be elected. At the same time the new act empowers the 
courts to try to mediate between the parties at any stage of any 
proceedings so that ultimately we shall see in Norway the two sys- 
2s ied conciliation and judicial conciliation—operating side by 
side. 

The most significant change, however, is in the direction of making 
these lay tribunals more like courts by mtrusting to them some of the 
attributes and powers of ordinary courts. Indeed, Section I of Chap- 
ter I of the judicature act says ‘‘The ordinary courts are supreme 
court, superior court, district and city courts, conciliation commis- 
sions. 

Under the new act the conciliation commission will be authorized, 
if mediation fails, to proceed to try the case and enter judgment 
‘‘when the parties so request” in real estate disputes involving not 
more than 1,000 kroner, in personal property cases involving not 
more than 250 kroner, and in other cases within its jurisdiction if the 
commission approves. In money claims not exceeding 1,000 krouer 
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the commission can enter judgment if the defendant appears and ad- 
mits the debt or fails to appear and is defaulted. 

The statutory provisions concerning the powers of the conciliation 
commissions to issue judgment denote a procedure that is a cross 
between arbitration and strict judicial procedure. If the attempt to 
conciliate has been unsuccessful and the parties have agreed to sub- 
mit their dispute to the judgment of the commission the trial proceeds 
at once but automatically the hearing becomes open and public. 
Counsel, however, are not permitted to appear. Any person within 
the conciliation district may be summoned, but the commission can 
not administer oaths, and is instructed to receive only such testimony 
as is given willingly. Once foams looking to a finding and judg- 
ment have been commenced they can be stopped only by the agree- 
ment of both parties or by the commission itse if if it finds the question 
too difficult or the evidence inadequate. 


Conciliation System Firmly Established in Norway 


ONE can not review the history of conciliation in Norway without 

being we hanes by the fact that it is a procedure that contains 
great practical potentialities. Its grip on the loyalty and affection 
of the people is comparable to the veneration in which the jury system 
is held in America. It has outlived governments and parties; it has 
survived profound economic and social changes. The idea is so 
kL implanted that the Norwegians will probably never give it 
up. But they may gradually follow the precedent of the Danish 
judicature act of 1916 and make conciliation more and more of a 
judicial function to be exercised by the regular judges in the regular 
courts even if they attain this end through the indirect route of mak- 
ing their lay commissioners more like judges and of reconstructing 
their conciliation commissions into full-fledged courts of inferior 
jurisdiction. It was the opinion of Attorney General Getz that con- 
ae could best be intrusted to the judges in the ordinary courts 
of law. 

The real test of the strength of lay conciliation will come after the 
new judicature act goes into effect. Then with a simple procedure 
the law courts will become more accessible to all classes. Persons 
who have heretofore found conciliation to be the only practical rem- 
edy within their means will then face a free election and can, if they 
prefer, stand on their rights and insist on a trial in the district or city 
courts. If thereafter the efficacy of conciliation as a practical 
solvent of litigious disputes begins to diminish in the rural districts 
as its influence has already waned in the cities, the experience of Nor- 
way will parallel that of Denmark and will warrant a final conclusion 
that if conciliation is to be introduced into America its use should be 
intrusted to the judiciary and its procedure should be made not a 


separate thing but a definite and integral part of our regular admin- 
istration of justice. 
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Adjustment of Disputes Between Railroads and Their Employees 


HE action of the Senate on May 11 in passing, by a vote of 69 
gS to 13, a bill “to provide for the prompt disposition of disputes 
between carriers and their employees, and other~ purposes,” 
followed by the President’s approval May 20, marks the seieaiestion 
of a new type of legislation in the United States. The novelty lies 
not so much in the fact that mediation and arbitration are provided 
for by statute, as in the fact that the bill was an agreed measure form- 
ulated by representatives of the carriers and of the employees’ unions, 
being in effect a collective agreement. Such agreements have long 


been in use, some of them of very considerable extent and importance; 


but none has ever received such sanction as that given by Congress 
to the measure under consideration, introduced in the House on 
February 17, 1926, an identical bill being also presented in the Senate. 
The House acted on March 1, adopting the bill by a vote of 381 to 13, 
with 38 members not voting, of whom 16 asked that an announcement 
be made that if able to be present they would have voted for the 
measure. Vigorous efforts in opposition were made by certain groups 
on the ground that the public was not represented and that there 
was a possibility of the carriers and the employees agreeing to wage 
increases that would involve a burden on commerce. tents 
the arguments of the carriers and their employees were regarded as 
more weighty, the majority of both House and Senate being most 
decisive. 

Fundamentally, the measure is a recognition of organizations of 
employers and their employees, respectively, all disputes to be 
‘considered, and,-if possible, decided, with all expedition, in con- 
ference between representatives designated and authorized so to 
confer’? by the two parties in interest. Such representatives are 
to be designated ‘as may be provided in their corporate organization 
or unincorporated association, or by other means of collective action. ’ 

Four bodies are provided for in the act, two of them, at least poten- 
tially, being permanent, while two vthers may be formed on occasion. 
The primary action is to be taken by a board of adjustment which 
may be created “by agreement between any carrier or group o/ 
carriers, or the carriers as a whole and its or their employees.” In 
other words, such board may represent a system, combination of 
systems, or all railroads in the country represented by any organiza- 
tion, and the employees of such units. No term is provided, but 
apparently such body or bodies may be continuing. The second 
agency is governmental, consisting of five members appoinfed by 
the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to be 
known as the Board of Mediation. Terms are five years, the term 
of one member expiring each year. Thirdly, boards of arbitrators 
may be created on the agreement of the parties for particular occa- 
sions, but with a degree of continuing function for purposes of con- 
struing their own findings. A fourth provision relates to an emer- 
gency board, simply to investigate and make report, to be appointed 
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y the President in case of threatened serious interruption of inter- 
fate commerce, as it may appear to the Board of Mediation. 
The composition of these groups varies, the boards of adjustment 
Monsisting exclusively of representatives of the naa in interest, 
ing their own appointees. The governmental Board of Mediation 
nust contain ‘‘no person in the employment of or who is pecuniarily 
r otherwise interested in any organization of employees or any 
arrier.”’ The boards of arbitration will equally represent carriers 

d representatives of employees, the two (or in case of a board of 

x, the four) to select the remaining arbitrator or arbitrators; while 
eemergency board is to be independent and disinterested. 
Nothing savoring of compulsory service or compulsory arbitration 
scountenanced by the act; but once a conclusion is reached by the 
srocesses therein provided for, it is to be final and binding on the 
parties, and, by making use of the provisions of the act with reference 
o filing in the clerk’s office of a district court, such court enters 
dgment on the award, “which judgment shall be final and con- 
usive on the parties.’”’ Appeals may be taken from arbitral awards 
o district courts, and on up to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

As pointed out in the beginning, the poimt of greatest interest is 
he experiment of the two parties in formulating an agreed basis of 
onduct, the same being authenticated by an act of Congress; while 
he provisions as to validity and enforcement are an effort to solve a 
roblem that has presented one of the chief difficulties in the way of 
ollective agreements. It is fortunately true that in a great majority 
of cases the parties have conformed to the agreements made; but 
lisputes as to construction, and occasional breaches of faith in respect 
of such agreements have indicated the desirability of legal status 
and judicial enforcement, both of which this act provides. The 
ext in full is given below: 

























Definitions 


Sscrion 1. When used in this act and for the purposes of this act: 

First. The term ‘‘carrier’’ includes any express company, sleeping-car cgm- 
pany, and any carrier by railroad, subject to the interstate commerce act, in- 
cluding all floating equipment such as boats, barges, tugs, bridges, and ferries; 
and other transportation facilities used by or operated in connection with any 
such carrier by railroad, and any receiver or any other individual or body, judicial 
or otherwise, when in the possession of the business of employers or carriers 
covered by this act: Provided, however, That the term “carrier” shall not in- 
clude any street, interurban, or suburban electric railway unless such a railway 
is operating as a part of a general steam railroad system of transportation, but 
shall not exelude any part of the general steam railroad system of transporta- 
tion now or hereafter operated by any other motive power; 

Second. The term ‘“‘ Adjustment Board” means. one of the boards of adjust- 
ment provided for in this act; 

Third. The term “Board of Mediation’? means the Board of Mediation 
created by this act; 

Fourth. ‘The term ‘‘commerce’”’ means commerce among the several States 
or between any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia and any foreign 
nation, or between any Territory or the District of Columbia and any State, 
or between any Territory and any other Territory, or between any Territory 
and the District of Columbia, or within any Territory or the District of Colum- 
bia, or between points in the same State but through any other State or any 
Territory or the District of Columbia or any foreign nation. 

Fifth. The term ‘‘‘employee”’ as used herein includes every person in the 
service of a carrier (subject to its continuing authority to supervise and direct 
the manner of rendition of his service) who performs any work defined as that 
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of an employee or subordinate official in the orders of the Interstate Comme, 
Commission now in effect, and as the same may be amended or interpreteg 
orders hereafter entered by the commission pursuant to the authority wh 
is hereby conferred upon it to enter orders amending or interpreting such eyjy 
ing erders: Provided, however, That no occupational classification made by op, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be construed to define the cr, 
according to which railway employees may be organized by their voluntg: 
action, nor shall the jurisdiction or powers of such employee organizations \, 
regarded as in any way limited or defined by the provisions of this act or }yy ; 
orders of the commission. ’ 
Sixth. The term ‘‘district court” includes the Supreme Court of the Dist; fi 
of Columbia; and the term “circuit court of appeals” includes the Court y 
oy of the District of Columbia. 
his act may be cited as the railway labor act. 


1 
* 


General duties 


Sec. 2. First. It shall be the duty of all carriers, their officers, agents, ay 
employees to exert every reasonable effort to make and maintain agreemeny 
eoncerning rates of pay, rujles, and working conditions, and to settle all disputy 
whether arising out of the application of such agreements or otherwise, in ordy 
to avoid any interruption to commerce or to the operation of any carrier groy. 
ing out of any dispute between the carrier and the employees thereof. 

Second. All disputes between a carrier and its employees shall be consider 
and, if possible, decided, with all expedition, in conference between representy. 
tives designated and authorized so to confer, respectively, by the carriers ayj 
by the employees thereof interested in the dispute. 

Third. Representatives, for the purposes of this act, shall be designated ly 
the respective parties in such manner as may be provided in their corpora 
organization or unincorporated association, or by other means of collectiy 
action, without interference, influence or coercion exercised by either part; 
over the self-organization or designation of representatives by the other. 

Fourth. In case of a dispute between a carrier and its employees, arisiy 
out of grievances or out of the interpretation or application of agreements cv- 
cerning rates of pay, rules, or working conditions, it shall be the duty of th 
designated representative or representatives of such carrier and of such employees, 
within ten days after the receipt of notice of a desire on the part of either party 
to confer in respect to such dispute, to specify a time and place at which such 
conference shall be held: Provided, (1) That the place so specified shall lx 
situated upon the railroad line of the earrier involved unless otherwise mutually 
agreed upon; and (2) that the time so specified shall allow the designated cor- 
ferees reasonable opportunity to reach such place of conference, but shall no! 
exceed twenty days from the receipt of such notice: And provided further, That 
nothing in this paragraph shall be construed to supersede the provisions of any 
agreement (as to conferences) then in effect between the parties. 

Vifth. Disputes concerning changes in rates of pay, rules, or working cond: 
tions shall be dealt with as provided in section 6 and in other provisions of thi 
act relating thereto. 


Boards of adjustmeni—Grievances—ZI nier pretation of agreemenis 


Sxc. 3. First. Boards of adjustment shall be created by agreement betwee 
any carrier or group of carriers, or the carriers as a whole, and its or the! 
oor oe. 

“he agreement— 

(a) Shall be in writing: 
on Shall state the group or groups of employees covered by such adjustineit 

rd; 

(ec) Shall provide that disputes between an employee or group of employe 
and a carrier growing out of grievances or out of the interpretation or app!icat!0! 
of agreements concerning rates of pay, rules, or working conditions, shall b 
handled in the usual manner up to and ineluding the chief operating officer of the 
carrier designated to handle such disputes; but, failing to reach an adjusimel! 
in this manner, that the dispute shall be referred to the designated adjustine!' 
board by the parties, or by either party, with a full statement of the facts and 
ali supporting data bearing upon the dispute; 
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(d) Shall provide that the parties may be heard either in person, by counsel, 
by other representative, as they may respectively elect, and that adjustment 

yards shall hear and, if possible, decide promptly all disputes referred to them 

s provided in paragraph (c). Adjustment boards shall give due notice of all 

earings to the employee or employees and the carrier er carriers involved in the 

jispute; 

te) Shall stipulate that decisions of adjustment boards shall be final and 

binding on both parties to the dispute; and it shall be the duty of both to abide 

»y such decisions; 

“(f) Shall state the number of representatives of the employees and the number 


Distr f representatives of the carrier or carriers on the adjustment board, which 
Ourt @ umber of representatives, respectively, shall be equal; 
(g) Shall provide for the method of selecting members and filling vacancies; 
(h) Shall provide for the portion of expenses to be assumed by the respective 
parties ; 
(i) Shall stipulate that a majority of the adjustment board members shall be 
| eompetent to make an award, unless otherwise mutually agreed; 
1t8, and (j) Shall stipulate that adjustment boards shall meet regularly at such times 
Cement iiiend places as designated; and 



















ispute, (k) Shall provide for the method of advising the employees and carrier or 
!. Orde lil-arriers of the decisions of the board. 

T Brow. Second. Nothing in this act shall be construed to prohibit an individual carrier 
and its employees from agreeing upon the settlement of disputes through such 


sidered machinery of contract and adjustanent as they may mutually establish. 
PeSenty. 
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Spc. 4. First. There is hereby established, as an independent agency in the 
xecutive branch of the Government, a board to be known as the Board of Media- 
ion and to be composed of five members appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and ‘consent of the Senate. The terms of office of the members first 
taking office shall expire, as designated by the President at the time of nomina- 
tion, one at the end of the first year, one at the end of the second year, one at 
the end of the third rear, one at the end of the fourth year, and one at the end of 
the fifth year, after January 1, 1926. The terms of office of all successors shall 
bexpire five years after the expiration of the terms for which their predecessors 
= were appointed; but any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall be 
appointed only for the wnexpired term of his predecessor. Vacancies in the 
board shall not impair the powers nor affect the duties of the beard nor of the 
remaining members of the board. A majority of the members in office shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of the business of the board. Each 
member of the board shall receive a salary at the rate of $12,000 per annum, 
together with necessary traveling expenses and subsistence expenses, or per diem 
condi allowance im lieu thereof, subject to the provisions of law applicable thereto, 
f thy qe While away from the principal office of the board on business required by this act. 

“® No person in the employment of or who is pecuniarily or otherwise interested 
in any organization of employees or any carrier shall enter upon the duties of 
or continue to be a member of the board. 

A member of the board may be removed by the President for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, malfeasance in office, or ineligibility, but for no other cause. 

Second. ‘The board shall annually designate a member to act as chairman. 
The board shail maintain its principal office in the District of Columbia, but it 
may meet at any other place whenever it deems it necessary. The beard may 
designate one or more of its members to exercise the functions of the board in 
mediation proceedings. Each member of the board shall have power to admin- 
ister Oaths and affirmations. The board shall have a seal which shall be judicially 
eel noticed. The board shall make an annual report te Congress. 
sion Third. The board may (1) appoint such experts and assistants to act in a 
i be tonfidential capacity and, subject to the provisions of the civil service laws, 
‘the fe Such other officers and employees, and (2) im aceordance with the classification 
nal act of 1923 fix the salary of such experts, assistants, officers, and employees, and 
nent {a ©) Make such expenditures (including expenditures for rent and personal services 
and at the seat of government and elsewhere, for law books, periodicals, and books 
of reference, and for printing and binding, and including expenditures for salaries 
and compensation, necessary traveling expenses and expenses actually incurred 
for subsistence, and other necessary expenses of boards of arbitration, in ae- 
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cordance with the provisions of section 7) as may be necessary forthe execution 
of the functions vested in the board, or in the boards of arbitration, and as may 
be provided for by the Congress from time to time. All expenditures of the 
board shall be allowed and paid on the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor 
approved by the chairman. 


Functions of Board of Mediation 


Sec. 5. First. The parties, or either party, to a dispute between an employee 
or group of employees and a carrier may invoke the services of the Board o 
Mediation created by this act, or the Board of Mediation may proffer its service, 
in any of the following cases: 

(a) A dispute arising out of grievances or out of the interpretation or applica. 
tion of agreements concerning rates of pay, rules, or working conditions no} 
adjusted by the parties in conference and not decided by the appropriate adjust. 
ment board; 

(b) A dispute which is not settled in conference between the parties, in respect 
to changes in rates of pay, rules, or working conditions; 

(c) Any other dispute not decided in conference between the parties. 

In either event the said board shall promptly put itself in communicatioy 
with the parties to such controversy, and shall use its best efforts, by mediation 
to bring them to agreement. If such efforts to bring about an amicable adjust. 
ment through mediation shall be unsuccessful, the said board shall at once 
endeavor as its final required action (except as provided in paragraph third of 
this section and in section 10 of this act), to induce the parties to submit thei 
controversy to arbitration in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

Second. In any case in which a controversy arises over the meaning or the 
application of any agreement reached through mediation under the provisions 
of this act, either party to the said agreement, or both, may apply to the Board 
of Mediation for an interpretation as to the meaning or application of such agree- 
ment. The said board shall upon receipt of such request notify the parties to 
the controversy, and after a hearing of both sides give its interpretation within 
thirty days. 

Third. The Board of Mediation shall have the following duties with respect 
to the arbitration of disputes under section 7 of this act: 

(a) On failure of the arbitrators named by the parties to agree on the remaining 
arbitrator or arbitrators within the time set by section 7 of this act, it shall 
be the duty of the Board of Mediation to name such remaining arbitrator or 
arbitrators. It shall be the duty of the board in naming such arbitrator or 
arbitrators to appoint only those whom the board shall deem wholly disinterested 
in the controversy to be arbitrated and impartial and without bias as between 
the parties to such arbitration. Should, however, the board name an arbitrator 
or arbitrators not so disinterested and impartial, then, upon proper investigation 
and presentation of the facts, the board shall promptly remove such arbitrator. 

If an arbitrator named by the Board of Mediation, in accordance with the 
provisions of this act, shall be removed by such board as provided by this act, 
or if such an arbitrator refuses or is unable to serve, it shall be the duty of the 
Board of Mediation, promptly, to select another arbitrator, in the same manner 
as provided in this act for an original appointment by the Board of Mediation. 

(b) Any member of the Board of Mediation is authorized to take the acknow!- 
edgement of an agreement of arbitration under this act. When so acknowledged, 
or when acknowledged by the parties before a notary public or the clerk of 4 
district court or a circuit court of appeals of the United States, such agreement 
to arbitrate shall be delivered to a member of said board, or transmitted to said 
board, to be filed in its office. 

(c) When an agreement to arbitrate has been filed with the Board of Media- 
tion, or with one of its members, as provided by this section, and when the 
said board, or a member thereof, has been furnished the names of the arbitrators 
chosen by the parties to the controversy, it shall be the duty of the Board of 
Mediation to cause a notice in writing to be served upon said arbitrators, notify- 
ing them of their appointment, requesting them to meet promptly to name the 
remaining arbitrator or arbitrators necessary to complete the boaid of arbitra- 
tion, and advising them of the period within which, as provided by the agreement 
to arbitrate, they are empowered to name such arbitrator or arbitrators. 

(d) Either party to an arbitration desiring the reconvening of a board of 
arbitration to pass upon any controversy arising over the meaning or applica- 
tion of an award may so notify the Board of Mediation in writing, stating !” 
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h notiee the question or questions to be submitted to such reconvened board. 


Cution SUA 
8 mes The Board of Mediation shall thereupon promptly communicate with the mem- 
of the mers of the board of arbitration, or a subcommittee of such board appointed for 
erefo uch purpose pursuant to a provision in the agreement to arbitrate, and arrange 
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or the reconvening of said board or subcommittee, and shall notify the respective 
narties to the controversy of the time and place at which the board, or the sub- 
ommittee, will meet for hearings upon the matters in controversy to be sub- 
mitted to it. No evidence other than that contained in the record filed with the 
riginal award shall be received or considered by such reconvened board or sub- 
-ommittee, except such evidence as may be necessary to illustrate the interpre- 
ations suggested by the parties. If any member of the original board is unable 
or unwilling to serve on such reconvened board or subcommittee thereof, another 
arbitrator shall be named in the same manner and with the same powers and 
duties as such original arbitrator. 

(e) The Interstate Commerce Commission, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and the custodian of the records, respectively, of the Railroad Labor Board, of 
the mediators designated in the act approved June 1, 1898, providing for media- 
tion and arbitration, known as the Erdman Act, and of the Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation created by the act approved July 15, 1913, providing for media- 
tion, conciliation, and arbitration, known as the Newlands Act, are hereby 
authorized and directed to transfer and deliver to the Board of Mediation created 
by this act any and all papers and documents heretofore filed with or transferred 
to them, respectively, bearing upon the settlement, adjustment, or determination 
of disputes between carriers and their employees or upon mediation or arbitration 
proceedings held under or pursuant to the provisions of any act of Congress in 
respect to such disputes; and the President is authorized to require the transfer 
and delivery to the Board of Mediation, created by this act, of any and all such 
papers and documents filed with or in the possession of any agency of the Govern- 
ment. The President is authorized to designate a custodian of the records and 
property of the Railroad Labor Board, until the transfer and delivery of such 
records to the Board of Mediation and the disposition of such property in such 
manner as the President may direct. 


Procedure in changing rates of pay, rules, and working conditions 


Sec. 6. Carriers and the representatives of the employees shall give at least 
thirty days’ written notice of an intended change affecting rates of pay, rules, or 
working conditions, and the time and place for conference between the repre- 
sentatives of the parties interested in such intended changes shall be agreed upon 
within ten days after the receipt of said notice, and said time shall be within the 
thirty days provided.in the notice. Should changes be requested from more than 
one class or associated classes at approximately the same time, this date for the 
conference shall be understood to apply only to the first conference for each 
class; it being the intent that subsequent conferences in respect to each request 
shall be held in the order of its receipt and shall follow each other with reasonable 
promptness. In every case where such notice of intended change has been 
given, or conferences are being held with reference thereto, or the services of the 
Board of Mediation have been requested by either party, or said board has prof- 
fered its services, rates of pay, rules, or working conditions shall not be altered by 
the carrier until the controversy has been finally acted upon, as required by sec- 
tion 5 of this act, by the Board of Mediation, unless a period of ten days has 
elapsed after termination of conferences without request for or proffer of the 
services of the Board of Mediation. 


Arbitration 


Sec. 7. First. Whenever a controversy shall arise between a carrier or carriers 
and its or their employees which is not settled either in conference between repre- 
sentatives of the parties or by the appropriate adjustment board or through 
mediation, in the manner provided in the preceding sections, such controversy 
may, by agreement of the parties to such controversy, be submitted to the arbi- 
tration of ‘a board of three (or, if the parties to the controversy so stipulate, of 
six) persons: Provided, however, That the failure or refusal of either party to 
submit a controversy to arbitration shall not be construed as a violation of any 
legal obligation imposed upon such party by the terms of this act or otherwise. 
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Second. Such board of arbitration shall be:chosen in the following manner. 

(a) In the case of a board of three the carrier or carriers and the represen; 
tives of the employees, parties respectively to the agreement to arbitrate, shal 
each name one arbitrator; the two arbitrators thus chosen shall select a thipj 
arbitrator. If the arbitrators chosen by the ‘parties shall fail to name the third 
arkitrator within five days after their first meeting, such third arbitrator shall 
be named by the Board of Mediation. 

(b) In the case of a board: of six the carrier or carriers and ‘the represe titative, 
of the employees, parties respectively to the agreement to arbitrate, shall eg¢), 
name two arbitrators; the four arbitrators thus chosen shall, by a majority vot, 
select the remaining two arbitrators. if the arbitrators chosen by the parti 
shall fail to name the two arbitrators within fifteen days after their first meeting 
the said two arbitrators, or as many of them as have not been named, shall |, 
named by the Board of Mediation. 

Third. (a) When the arbitrators selected by the respective parties hay, 
agreed upon the remaining arbitrator or arbitrators, they shall notify the Board 
of Mediation; and, in the event of their failure to agree upon any or upon gjj 
of the necessary arbitrators within the period fixed by this act, they shall, 
the expiration of such period, notify the Board of Mediation of the arbitrato, 
selected, if any, or of their failure tomake or to complete such selection. 

(b) The board of arbitration shall organize and select its own chairman and 
make all necessary rules for conducting its hearings: Provided, however, Tha 
the board of arbitration shall be bound to give the parties to the controversy , 
full and fair hearing, which shall include an opportunity to present evidence iy 
support of their claims, and an opportunity to present their case in person, by 
‘counsel, or by other representative as they may respectively elect. : 

(ce) Upon notice from the Board of Mediation that the parties, ‘or either party, 
to an arbitration desire the reconvening of the board of arbitration (or a su). 
committee:of such board of arbitration appoimted for such purpose pursiiant to 
the agreement to arbitrate) to pass upon any controversy over the Meaning or 
application of their award, the board, or its subcommittee, shall at once recon- 
vene. No question other than, or in addition to, the questions relating to the 
meaning or application of the award, submitted by the party or parties in writ- 
ing, shall be considered by the reconvened board of arbitration, or its subcon- 
mittee. 

Such rulings shall be acknowledged by such board or subcommittee thereo/ 
in the same manner, and filed in the same district court clerk’s office, as the 
eriginal award and become a part thereof. 

(d) No arbitrator, except those ‘chosen by the Board of Mediation, shall be 
incompetent to act as an arbitrator because of his interest in the controversy 
to be arbitrated, or because of his connection with or partiality to either of the 
parties to the arbitration. 

(e) Bach member of any board of arbitration created under the provisions 
of this act named by either party to the arbitraticn shall be compensated }) 
the party naming him. Lach arbitrator selected by the arbitrators or named 
by the Board of Mediation shall receive from the Board of Mediation such com- 
pensation as the Beard ef Mediation may fix, tegether with his necessary travel- 
Img expenses and expenses actually incurred for subsistence, while serving as a1 
arbitrator. 

«f) The:board of arbitration shall furnish a certified copy of its award to the 
respective parties to the controversy, and shall transmit the original, togetuer 
with the papers and proceedings and a transcript of the evidence taken at the 
hearings, certified under the hands of at least.a anajority of ‘the arbitrators, # 
the clerk of the district court of the United States for the district wherein the 
controversy arose or the arbitration is entered into, to be filed in said clerks 
office as hereinafter provided. The said board shal! also furnish a certified copy 
of its award, and the papers and proceedings, inchuding testimony relat 
thereto, to the Board of Mediation, to be filed in its office; and #n ‘addition 4 
certified copy of its award shall be filed in the office:of the Interstate Commeret 
Cemmission: Provided, however, That such award ‘shall not be ‘construed t 
diminish or extinguish any of the powers er duties of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, under thesinterstate commerce act, as amended. 

(g) A:beard of arbitration may, subject te the approval of the Board of Media 
tien, employ and fix the compensation of such assistants as it deems necess3'y 
in earrying on the arbitration proceedings. The compensation of such ell- 
ployees, together with their necessary traveling expenses and expenses actually 
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incurred for subsistence, while so employed, and the necessary expenses of boards 
of arbitration, shall be paid by the Board of Mediation. 

Whenever practicable, the board shall be supplied with suitable quarters in 
any Federal building located at its place of meeting or at any place where the 
hoard may conduct its proceedings or deliberations. 

(h) All testimony before said board shall be given under oath er affirmation, 
and. any member of the board shal! have the power to administer oaths or affirma- 
tions. The beard of arbitration, or any member thereof, shall have the power 
to require the attendance of witnesses and the production of such books, papers, 
contracts, agreements, and decuments as may be deemed by the board of arbi- 
tration material to a just determination of the matters submitted to its arbitra- 
tion, and may for that purpose request the clerk of the-district.court of the United 
States for the district wherein said arbitration is being conducted to issue the 
necessary subpoenas, and upon such request the said clerk or his duly author- 
ized deputy shall be, and he hereby is, authorized, and it shall be his duty, to 
issue such subpoenas. In the event of the failure of any person to comply with 
any such subpeena, or in the event of the contumacy of any witness appearing 
before the board of arbitration, the board may invoke the aid of the United 
States courts to compel witnesses to attend and testify and to produce such 
pooks, papers, contracts, agreements, and documents to the same extent and 
under the same conditions and penalties as provided for in the act to regulate 
commerce approved February 4, 1887, and the amendments thereto. 

Any witness appearing before a board of arbitration shall receive the same 
fees and mileage as witnesses in courts of the United States, to be paid by the 
party securing the subpcena. 

Sec. 8. The agreement to arbitrate— 

(a) Shall be in writing; 

(b) Shall stipulate that the arbitration is had under the provisions of this act; 

(ec) Shall state whether the board of arbitration is te consist of three or of 
six menzbers; 

(d) Shall be signed by the duly accredited representatives of the carrier or 
carriers and the employees, parties respectively to the agreement to arbitrate, 
and shall be acknowledged by said parties before a notary public, the clerk of a 
district eourt or circuit eourt.of appeals of the United States, or before a member 
of the Board of Mediation, and, when so acknowledged, shall be filed in the office 
of the Board of Mediation; 

(e) Shall state specifically the questions to be submitted to the said beard ‘for 
decision; and that, in its award or awards, the said board shall confine itself 
strictly to decisions as to the questions so specifically submitted to it; 

(f) Shall provide that the questions, or any one or more of them, submitted 
by the parties to the board of arbitration may be withdrawn from arbitration on 
notice to that effect signed by the.duly accredited representatives of all the parties 
and served on the beard of arbitration ; 

(g) Shall stipulate that the signatures of a majority of said board of arbitration 
affixed to their award shall'be competent to constitute a valid and binding award; 

(h) Shall fix.a period from the date of the appointment of the arbitrator or 
arbitrators necessary to complete the board (as :provided for in the agreement) 
within whieh the said board shall commence its hearings; 

(i) Shall fix a period from the beginning of the hearings within which the said 
beard shall make and file its award: Provided, That the parties may agree at 
any time 'upen an extension of this period; 

(j) Shall provide for the date from which the award shall beeome effective 
and shall fix the period during which the award shall continue in force; 

(k) Shall .provide that the:award of the board of arbitration and the evidence 
of the proeeedings before the board relating therete, when certified under the 
hands of at least a majority of the arbitrators, shall ‘be filed in the :clerk’s office 
of the district court.of the United States for the district wherein the controversy 
arose or the arbitration was entered into, which district shall be designated in 
the agreement; and, when so filed, such award and proceedings shall constitute 
the full and complete record of the arbitration; 

(l) Shall provide that the award, when so filed, shall be final and conelusive 
upon the parties as to the facts determined by said award and as to the merits 
of the controversy decided; 

_{) Shall provide that auy difference arising as to the meaning, or the applica- 
tion of the provisions, of an award made by a board of arbitration shall be referred 
back for a ruling to the same board, or, by agreement, to a subcommittee of such 
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board; and that such ruling, when acknowledged in the same manner, and filed 
in the same district court clerk’s office, as the original award, shall be a part of 
and shall have the same force and effect as such original award; and 

(n) Shall provide that the respective parties to the award will each faithfully 
execute the same. ; 

The said agreement to arbitrate, when properly signed and acknowledged as 
herein provided, shall not be revoked by a party to such agreement: Provide; 
however, That such agreement to arbitrate may at any time be revoked anq 
canceled by the written agreement of both parties, signed by their duly accrediteq 
representatives, and (if no board of arbitration has yet been constituted under 
the agreement) delivered to the Board of Mediation or any member thereos. 
or, if the board of arbitration has been constituted as provided by this act 
delivered to such board of arbitration. 

Sec. 9. First. The award of a board of arbitration, having been acknowledged 
as herein provided, shall be filed in the clerk’s office of the district court designateg 
in the agreement to arbitrate. 

Second. An award acknowledged and filed as herein provided shall be conclusive 
on the parties as to the merits and facts of the controversy submitted to arbitra. 
tion, and unless, within 10 days after the filing of the award, a petition to impeach 
the award, on the grounds hereinafter set forth, shall be filed in the clerk's office 
of the court in which the award has been filed, the court shall enter judgment 
on the award, which judgment shall be final and conclusive on the parties. 

Third. Such petition for the impeachment or contesting of any award yo 
filed shall be entertained by the court only on one or more of the following grounds: 

(a) That the award plainly does not conform to the substantive requirements 
laid down by this act for such awards, or that the proceedings were not sub- 
stantially in conformity with this act; 

(b) That the award does not conform, nor confine itself, to the stipulations of 
the agreement to arbitrate; or 

(c) That a member of the board of arbitration rendering the award was guilty 
of fraud or corruption; or that a party to the arbitration practiced fraud or cor- 
ruption which fraud or corruption affected the result of the arbitration:  Pyo- 
vided, however, That no court shall entertain any such petition on the ground 
that an award is invalid for uncertainty; in such case the proper remedy shall 
be a submission of such award to a reconvened board, or subcommittee thereof 
for interpretation, as provided by this act: Provided, further, That an award con- 
tested as herein provided shall be construed liberally by the court, with a view 
to favoring its validity, and that no award shall be set aside for trivial irregularity 
or clerical error, going only to form and not to substance. 

Fourth. If the court shall determine that a part of the award is invalid on 
some ground or grounds designated in this section as a ground of invalidity, but 
shall determine that a part of the award is valid, the court shall set aside the 
entire award: Provided, however, That if the parties shall agree thereto, and if 
such valid and invalid parts are separable, the court shall set aside the invalid 
part, and order judgment to stand as to the valid part. 

Fifth. At the expiration of ten days from the decision of the district court 
upon the petition filed as aforesaid, final judgment shall be entered in accordance 
with said decision, unless during said ten days either party shall appeal there- 
from to the circuit court of appeals. In such case only such portion of the tecord 
shall be transmitted to the appellate court as is necessary to the proper under- 
standing and consideration of the questions of law presented by said petition 
and to be decided. 

Sixth. The determination of said circuit court of appeals upon said questions 
shall be final, and, being certified by the clerk thereof to said district court, 
judgment pursuant thereto shall thereupon be entered by said district court. 

Seventh. If the petitioner’s contentions are finally sustained, judgment shall 
be entered setting aside the award in whole or, if the parties so agree, in part; 
but in such case the parties may agree upon a judgment to be entered disposing 
of the subject matter of the controversy, which judgment when entered shall 
have the same force and effect as judgment entered upon an award. 

Righth. Nothing in this act shal] be construed to require an individual em- 
ployee to render labor or service without his consent, nor shall anything in this 
act be construed to make the quitting of his labor or service by an individual 
employee an illegal act; nor shall any court issue any process to compel the per- 
formance by an individual employee of such labor or service, without his consent. 
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Emergency board 


Sec. 10. If a dispute between a carrier and its employees be not adjusted under 
the foregoing provisions of this act and should, in the judgment of the Board of 
Mediation, threaten substantially to interrupt interstate commerce to a degree 
such as to deprive any section of the country of essential transportation service, 
the Board of Mediation shall notify the President, who may thereupon, in his 
discretion, create a board to investigate and report respecting such dispute. 
Such board shall be composed of such number of persons as to the President may 
seem desirable: Provided, however, That no member appointed shall be pecuniarily 
or otherwise interested in any organization of employees or any carrier. The 
compensation of the members of any such board shall be fixed by the President. 
Such board shall be created separately in each instance and it shall investigate 
promptly the facts as to the dispute and make a report thereon to the President 
within thirty days from the date of its creation. 

There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the expenses of such board, including the compensation and the necessary 
traveling expenses and expenses actually incurred for subsistence, of the mem- 
bers of the board. All expenditures of the board shall be allowed and paid on 
the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor approved by the chairman. 

After the creation of such board and for thirty days after such board has made 
its report to the President, no change, except by agreement, shall be made by 
the parties to the controversy in the conditions out of which the dispute arose. 


General provisions 


Sec. 11. If any provision of this act, or the application thereof to any person 
or circumstance, is held invalid, the remainder of the act, and the application of 
such provision to other persons or circumstances, shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 12. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary for expenditure by the Board of Mediation in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Sec. 13. (a) Paragraph ‘‘Second’”’ of subdivision (b) of section 128 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Second. To review decisions of the district courts under section 9 of the rail- 
way labor act.” 

(b) Section 2 of the act entitled ‘‘An act to amend the Judicial Code, and to 
further define the jurisdiction of the circuit court of appeals and of the Supreme 
Court, and for other purposes,’”’ approved February 13, 1925, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That cases in a circuit court of appeals under section 9 of the railway 
labor act; under section 5 of ‘An act to create a Federal Trade Commission, to 
define its powers and duties, and for other purposes,’ approved September 26, 
1914; and under section 11 of ‘An act to supplement existing laws against un- 
lawful restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes,’ approved October 15, 
19+4, are included among the cases to which sections 239 and 240 of the Judicial 
Code shall apply.”’ 

Sec. 14. Title III of the transportation act, 1920, and the act approved July 
15, 1913, providing for mediation, conciliation, and arbitration, and all acts and 
parts of acts in conflict with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed, except 
that the members, secretary, officers, employees, and agents of the Railroad 
Labor Board, in office upon the date of the passage of this act, shall receive 
their salaries for a period of 30 days from such date, in the same manner as 
though this act had not been passed. 


Vacations with Pay for Wage Eamers in Foreign Countries 


N ARTICLE by Charles M. Mills in the Journal of Personnel 
Research, May-June, 1926 (pp. 4-23), reviews the practice 

in different European countries in regard to giving vacations 
with pay to nonsalaried workers. A recent study of the vacation 
plans in private industries in this country by the same person includes 
292 establishments, employing more than 500,000 workers, which 
give annual vacations with pay to their unsalaried employees, while 
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a similar study for the leading industrial European countries was 
made through a field investigation during the period from July 
October, 1925. 

In this country vacations with pay have been developed principally 
in private industries and no effort was made to cover laws or ciyi| 
service acts in the study since public employees belong in the main to 
the “ white eollar’’ class who have been receiving vacations for many 
years, while colleetive agreements were not analyzed because of the 
comparatively small number of workers affected. The situation in 
urope was somewhat. different, as the proportion of wage earners 
engaged in governmental service is much greater than in this country, 
while collective agreements between employers’ associations and 
trade-unions have been far more widespread. The European material 
secured, therefore, includes colleetive agreements and governmenta! 
regulations. 

Purpose and: Scope of Investigation 


“Pae study shows the historical development of the vacation 

movement in countries outside of the United States; the 
details of the plans of individual companies, of collective agree- 
ments, and of the laws; the degree of enforcement of vacation 
legislation; the social and economie interpretations of the vacation 
movement; and its posstble development in the future. 

The field investigation. was carried out in France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Netherlands, Eny- 
land, Seotland, and Wales, and in each country mterviews were 
had with representatives of capital, labor, and the Government, 
including bankers, manufacturers, officials of employers’ associations 
and trade-unions, and dividuals employed in industrial enterprises 
in different capacities, while about 50 industrial establishments were 
visited in the different countries and special studies were made i: 
important manufacturing centers. 

distinetion is, made in the report between vacations and holidays; 
according to American usage the word “vacation” having coine to 
mean a consecutive period of days, while holiday means only one day. 
Leaves of absence with or without pay are not considered as vacatious 
nor are rest periods given because of work on Sundays, publie holi- 
days, or for overtime, since such leave is usually granted for entirel) 
different purposes. 


Development and. Present Status of Vacation Movement 


BEFORE the industrial revolution the working classes in Europe 

had from 30 to 40 religious, holidays. and féte days a year, but 
with the advent of machinery these holidays were gradually elimi- 
nated for the manual workers, and the salaried workers alone-reta) ic! 
them. By the middle of the nineteenth century vacations for the 
salaried class were welt established. although the rank and file of the 
workers were not in any way affeeted by the movement. Towards 
the last of the century, however, a few companies in England. 
Germany, and Austria began giving vacations to their older employees 
and in 1901 the Buptish factory act provided that women and young 
persons. under 18 years of age should receive six annual statutory 
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holidays. From this beginning, the workers themselves began to 
take an interest and the important trade-unions began to demand 
vacations with pay. By the first of the twentieth century agree- 
ments covering this point were reported in a number of countries 
but in all cases the number of agreements with vacation provisions 
was small in comparison with a total number of agreements in 


force. In general these vacations were based on the length of em- 
ployment and were considered as a reward for service given. Until 
the outbreak of the war, therefore, annual vacations were granted 
by a few employers and in a few countries only. 


Postwar Development. 


AFt ER the war the movement gained such headway that by the 
close of 1925 it was very nearly as important a question as the 
8-hour day and six countries—Austria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
Latvia, Poland, and Russia—had passed compulsory vacation laws 
for all wage earners, while 19 other legislative acts provided for paid 
vacations for special groups of workers in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, lealebd, italy, Luxemburg, Spain, Switzerland, 
and the Union of South Africa. In addition, collective agreements 
with vacation provisions were common’ in a number of these and 
other countries, so that practically all the European nations except 
France and Belgium had accepted the principle of paid vacations. 

The factors underlying much of the social Sopiahasaals enacted since 
the war are the substitution of democratic for monarchial govern- 
ment in some instances and the more intimate relationship between 
the various socialist parties and the trade-unions in most of the 
countries. The war losses in man power together with the immediate 
nostwar demands for reconstruction quite generally reinforced the 

argaining power of the trade-unions, It 1s mainly through their 

‘vimag's in the postwar period, therefore, that vacation provisions 
ave been put in foree although many leading and progressive 
industrialists recognize their economic value. This is said to be 
sacenge <d true in Germany where vacations have continued in 
orce although the legal eight-hour day has been given up. 

The extension of the vacation movement in Gréat Britain has been 
practically stopped by the great amount of unemployment and it is 
considered unlikely it will develop there on any widespread scale 
until there is a general revival of prosperity. 

In neither France nor Belgium has the principle of paid annual 
vacations been widely adopt Pe but these countries have been largely 
concerned with the reconstruction of devastated areas and the in- 
flation of the currencies has also operated against the enactment of 
social legislation, while the trade-unions have not been so effective 
as in het countries in formulating and carrying through such 
legislation. The large number of féte and religious holidays is another 
reason why further extension of leisure time is opposed, and in 
Franee, where the interests of the country are still rural rather than 
industrial, many of the farmers are naturally opposed to the adoption 
of compulsory vacation legislation as they are small landed pro- 
prietors who own the and they till. 
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In considering the six countries which have adopted legislation 
making annual vacations compulsory it must be remembered {ha; 
although all but Austria and Czechoslovakia are primarily acy. 
cultural the wage scales in all are low as compared with those jn 
most of the other countries so that it may be accepted that this 
has been an important factor. 

During 1925 there was considerable agitation for the further 
development of the movement among different groups in Great 
Britain, Norway, Sweden, Belgium, France, and Germany, while 
Czechoslovakia passed its general vacation law in that year. 

In the short om of seven years, therefore, the annual vacation 
movement has developed to a point where it is estimated that it 
affects, directly or indirectly, a large percentage of Kurope’s total 
population of 400,000,000. Although in some countries the move- 
ment has been more or less stationary since 1919 and 1920, in general 
there has not been evident any tendency to withdraw vacation 
provisions in collective agreements nor has any vacation law been 
annulled or restricted since its adoption. 

Very little material was secured relative to the vacation plans in 
individual companies, but one unusual feature was found in two 
instances, the companies granting additional wages during the 
vacation so that the workér, together with his family, could have 
an entire change and could get away from his ordinary surroundings. 


Classes of Workers Covered and Enforcement of Vacation Regulations 


PROVISIONS for vacations have been adopted in national agree- 

ments or prevail in the majority of agreements in 13 European 
countries and in Australia, Canada, and South Africa. Agricultural 
laborers, except in the case of special legislative acts, it can be said, 
do not receive vacations as there was no record of collective agree- 
ments among this class of workers. The more important industries 
in the different countries in which vacations were a feature of the 
agreements were: Brewing, building construction, chemicals, cloth- 
ing, glass, metals, mining, paper, printing, textiles, and transporta- 
tion. 

In general, vacation provisions in the collective agreements are 
well enforced and in fact they may be even more satisfactory than 
laws, since they are agreements accepted by both management and 
labor, while laws may be adopted without the approval of both 
parties. In Italy there is said to be no need for special legislation 
since the national agreements are faithfully carried out. 

The general laws on vacations exclude agricultural and forestry 
workers and domestic servants in Austria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Latvia, although these workers are covered by special acts in Austria, 
and seasonal workers are excluded from the Czechoslovak and 
Polish general acts. Young people receive special consideration 10 
the Austrian, Polish, and Russian acts while the Russian law 
makes special provision for intellectual workers and workers in 
unhealthy and dangerous trades. The 19 special acts in the different 
countries cover workers in a variety of occupations. 

All the laws are founded on the idea that an employer should not 
be obliged to pay for vacations unless he has received a definite 
amount of service from the employee, so that practically all the 
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laws require that a worker serve a minimum and generally con- 
tinuous period of service with a given employer. In the majority 
of both the general and special acts the vacations are graded, the 
length of the vacation increasing with the length of service, and in 
the main vacations are of one or two week’s duration. 

The enforcement of the laws has been difficult owing to economic 
conditions and to the fact that the weight of public opinion is not 
vet behind them. The general legislative acts are confined, with one 
exception, to new nations which arose after the war, all having a 
democratic or socialistic form of government, but under which 
enforcement has been weak owing to more pressing basic problems. 


Social and Economic Effects of the Movement 


[N SUMMING up the social and economic effects of the vacation 
movement the writer says that the belief in the right of workers 
to vacations has been widely asserted and that the recognition of 
this right has been a factor in leveling the class consciousness existing 
between the white collar class and the manual workers and therefore 
stimulates the trend to general democracy. Also, the opportunity 
to travel even if within a very restricted area has had a kcoaeliocdl 
effect, and to the extent that workers have been enabled to trave 
in other countries, it has been a factor in promoting international 
relations. From the health standpoint there is considered to be 
no question of the value of annual vacations, while a favorable effect 
Hed hedeh shown on continuous service, attendance, and punctuality. 


Labor Recommendations in Governors’ Messages, 1926! 


N ANALYSIS of the messages of the governors to the legislatures 

A of their respective States in the 1925-26 legislative session 

discloses some interesting recommendations relating to labor. 
Digests of a number of these passages are given below. 


Agriculture and Marketing 


NE W YOR K.—“ The crux of the marketing problem lies in the 

cities.” A scheme for the establishment of a primary market in 
Albany has been devised and is being studied by municipal officials. 
This is the first completed study of this kind that has ever been made 
by an up-State city and represents 3 years’ work. Rochester and 
Syracuse are also studying marketing plans and some preliminary 
investigation along these lines has been undertaken in Auburn, Buffalo, 
Poughkeepsie, and Utica. These various schemes in addition to the 
New York port authority’s work “are full of promise of relief for 
consumers of food products.” The solution of the serious problems 
involved in marketing produce and promoting commerce demands 
improvement in State roads, the proper regulation of public utilities, 





Biennial message of the Governor of Kentucky, Jan. 6, 1926; address of the Governor of Massachusetts 
to the two branches of the legislature, Jan. 6, 1926; inaugural address of the Governor of New Jersey, Jan. 
19, 1926; message of the Governor of New York, Jan. 6, 1926; annual message of the Governor of Rhode 
Island, January session of 1926; and inaugural address of the Governor of Virginia, Feb. 1, 1926. 
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port deveopment at Albany and New York, and further facilities fo, 
general transportation. 

Virginta.—Attention is called to the advantages to agriculture jp 
allowing desirable skilled farm laborers from certain parts of Europe 
to come to the United States in great numbers. Such immigrants 
should, however, be directed by the United States Seeretary of Labo; 
to the different States upon the request of their respective governors 
to meet definite needs. roper care should, of course, be provided fo; 
these foreign agricultural laborers, Recommendation is made for the 
appointment of an unpaid commission to study the problem and 
report thereon to the National Congress. 


Convict Labor 


ENTUCKY ——Contract labor in factories operated in connection 
with penal institutions has been considered by Kentucky in com- 
mon with various other States “as a necessity.”” The governor holds 
that the State should use prison labor to manufacture for State use. Ii 
is acknowledged, however, that a change to the State-use system would 
have to be gradual. It is, therefore, recommended legislative action 
be taken which would permit the employment of prison labor in the 
construction and maintenance of roads. Instead of detailing new 
and irresponsible prisoners to road camps as was formerly done, an 
honor roll should be established and men selected therefrom for 
highway work, preference being given to those with dependents. Tlie 
prisoners assigned to such work should “receive a reasonable wave, 
one-third to go to their dependents and two-thirds to go to the State.” 
New York.—As pointed out in the governor’s message of 1925, 
amendments shoulll he made to the prison industries act of 1924 so as 
to give actmal authority to the superintendent of prison industries. 
Considerable changes in such industries have already been made and 
some steps have been taken in the inauguration of a real wage-pay- 
ment system. A commission is now at work on the reorganization 
scheme and the governor hopes that by efficient business management 
incentives and rewards may be offered to prisoners so that those who 
have ability may form work habits which will prove of value to them 
when they go back to civil life. 


The Coal Problem 


ASSACH USETTS.—Reference is made to New England’s suc- 
cessful methods in coping with the coal shortage due to the 
anthracite strike and the Massachsuetts Special Commission on tlie 
Necessaries of Life is recommended to “‘continue its investigation of 
the use of oil and other fuel for domestic purposes.” 

New Jersey.—‘‘The anthracite coal business is controlled by Bee 
haps the most odious monopoly that ever arose among a free people, 
according to the Governor of New Jersey. The situation in_tius 
industry is declared ‘‘intolerable.” It is suggested that New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania set. up a tri-State commission ‘‘with 
power to condemn—acting through the State courts of Pennsy!- 
vania—a sufficient amount of lands contaming coal to set up compe- 
tition against the trust. A coal railroad could then be constructed 
from the mines to the tidewater in New Jersey.”’ It is claimed that 
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such a scheme would insure an adequate coal supply at not over $10 
yer ton. 

Rhode Island.—The fuel administration act.should be strengthened 
in order to enable the governor m an emergency to give the fuel 
administration department larger regulatory power so that the nee- 
essary Measures ‘‘may be taken to safeguard the public health and 
comfort and prevent unjust profiteering.” 

New York.—A fair-price coal commission was appointed by the 
governor to protect the people of the State during the coal shortage 
resulting from the recent anthracite strike. The public service com- 
mission should be recommended by law to keep in teuch with the 
coal problem and be prepared to represent the State when necessary. 
There should be a permanent interned State agency ready to 
meet such emergencies. 













Workmen's Compensation 





ASSACH USETTS.—The workmen’s compensation law should 
be amended to provide that in the event of the death from 
injury of a child under 18 in industry ‘‘total dependency shall be 
presumed to exist.” Even if the child is not the main support of his 
parents, they not only lose their child but are also deprived of pos- 
sible future financial aid from him. 

New Y ork.—An increase in the maximum weekly compensation of 
$20 seems necessary because of the changed economic conditions of 
workers since such maximum was provided. An advance ‘‘to at 
least $25 per week would certainly not be too much.” 

The more common industrial diseases are covered in the New York 
law. All oecupational diseases should be included. 

Recommendations are renewed for inereasing the membership of 
the industrial board from three to five ?; to extend the time for filing 
eotecie for extension of the compensation period in cases of disa- 

ility connected with the loss of a member of the body; and provision 
for right to appeal from a referee’s decision either to the appellate 
division or to the industrial board but not to both agencies. The 
governor also favors the adoption of a standard method for the dis- 
position of eye injuries or the authorization of the industrial board 
to dispose of such cases, and an amendment to the law which would 
provide for adequate compensation for accidents to the eyes. 

Rhode Island.—The State workmen’s compensation law passed in 
1912 should be liberalized in conformity with more progressive legis- 
lation of this character in other sections of the country. 
























Injunctions in Labor Disputes 


EW YORK.—The law should be amended to provide that before 
the issuance of an injunction in labor disputes a hearing be held 
to ascertain the facts in the case. 


Women in Industry 


EW YORK.—In.the interest of both industry and the public 
welfare immediate enactment of a 48-hour week law for women 
and children in industrial establishments is again urged. 

















‘This recommendation was adopted by the 1926 legislature. See p. 235 of this issue. 
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Recommendation is renewed for the creation of a minimum. wage 
board. The governor contends that the State should not ignore the 
employment of women at starvation rates and believes that the estab- 
lishment and publication of facts by a minimum wage board even 
without legally enforceable decisions will make for greater ‘‘indus- 
trial justice.” 

Without the slightest departure from the State’s fixed legal policy 
for the protection of women’s health and well-being, both in the home 
and in industry, the governor holds that specific amendments could 
and should be made to existing laws to remove from them ‘‘all unjust 
discrimination against women.” 


Housing 


N£ W YOR K.—Declaring that he can think of nothing that ‘‘will 

go further to promote the health, comfort, and morals of our 
people than wholesome and sanitary housing,” the governor suggests 
provision for borrowing money at low interest rates and recourse to 
the power of condemning lands so that they may be bought at reason- 
able prices. An alternative suggestion is the establishment of a 
State housing bank somewhat along the lines of the Federal land bank 
created for the assistance of farmers. 


i i at 





Industrial Employment of the Negro in Pennsylvania 


WO studies of the industrial employment of the negro in Penn- 
ol sylvania have recently appeared, one made by the Department 
of Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania,,. And the other by the 
executive secretary of the Pittsburgh Urban League. The results 
of the first are given in the January issue of the department’s official 
publication, Labor and Industry. Questionnaires relating to the 
period from January 1, 1923, to September 1, 1925, were sent to 
1,478 employers, including manufacturers, railroad companies, coal- 
mining companies, and general construction companies or con- 
tractors. Hotels, restaurants, dining cars, and other places in which 
colored workers are customarily and frequently employed were 
omitted. Replies were received from 1,075 employers, of whom 559 
reported that they did not employ negroes, 55 had formerly em- 
ployed them but did not do so during the period covered, and 46! 
were employing them in numbers varying from 5 or fewer in the case 
of 157 a to 50 and over in the case of 97. The general reason 
assigned for not employing them was that they were scarce in the 
employer’s particular neighborhood or not to be found there at all. 
“In only a few instances, so few as to be practically negligible, does 
there appear to be any racial prejudice or antagonism.”’ Colored 
women were practically not found in these industrial employments, 
but the number of colored men was large. “ During this period the 
railroads report a gross employment of over 1,700; the coal-mining 
companies, a gross employment of over 3,400; contractors, a gross 
employment .of over 5,400; and general industries, a gross employ- 
ment of nearly 24,000.” 
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In general the employers stated that the peer increase in the 
employment of colored workers had occurre in 1923, being caused 
by a period of business prosperity coupled with a shortage of white 
labor, either native or foreign. In 1924 there was a marked falling 
off, due to industrial depression. In building construction the 
variations in the employment of colored labor were seasonal, the 
lowest point being reached in the winter of 1925. The employment 
of colored labor followed closely the movement of other employment. 

Questions as to the dependability and adaptability of colored 
workers brought varying replies, ranging from the statement that 
“they require constant supervision to keep them active,” to “their 
dependability compares favorably with that of other groups.” No 
tabulation is Po of opinions on this point, but replies quoted, 
which are said to be typical, give rather a favorable impression of 
both the dependability and the adaptability of the group: Questions 
as to their health and their aptitude brought much the same kind 
of answers. Employers for the most part thought either that there 
was no noticeable difference between the colored and other workers 
or that the balance inclined slightly in favor of the colored. | 

To a question as to how colored workers are secured, the replies, 
in order of frequency, are as follows: 


One, at the gate; 2, through our own employment office; 3, through employees 
who inform their friends and acquaintances of openings; 4, through advertising; 
5, through State employment offices; 6, through private employment agencies; 
7, through foremen. 

A number of large onepioyers report that in emergencies they import negro 
labor from the Southern States. Many contractors and construction companies 
state that they secure their negro help through commissary managers, private 
employment agencies, and gang bosses. 


The general results of the inquiry are thus summed up: 


The composite impression ¥rom a comprehensive examination of all the replies 
to the questionnaire concerning negro employment in Pennsylvania may fairly 
be summarized as follows: 

1. General ignorance of negroes as workmen by those employers who have 
never used them. 

2. No serious or extreme racial prejudice against negro workmen. 

3. General willingness by employers to employ negroes upon their merits and 
upon a competitive basis with white men doing the same kind of work. 

' 4. Increasing demand for negro workmen for construction work, especially 
for foundation, concrete, and excavation work where they may eventually 
become indispensable. 

5. The tendency of negro employment to follow closely the trend of general 
employment curves. 

6. Restriction of foreign immigration widens the demand and opportunity 
for negro workers. 

7. The general good health of negro workmen. 
8. The low liability to accident of negro workmen. 











































Employment of Negroes in the Steel Industry of Pennsylvania 


‘THE second study referred to appears in the March, 1926, issue 

_ of Opportunity, the journal of the National Urban League. 
This survey, made by John T. Clark, deals with the enplay ment 
of negroes in the steel industry in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, and 
covers approximately the same pene as the more general 
inquiry made by the department of labor and industry. Negroes 
have entered ‘this field in large numbers. The ease with which they 
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made their entry here is attributed by the writer to two facts: Th, 
cutting off of the almost unlimited stream of immigrants upop 
which the industry had depended for certain types of.workers, an( 
the open-shop character of the steel industry, which had prevented 
the development of established customs or conventions interfering 
with the employment of workers of any race, creed, or color. : 

As in the wider study, so also in the steel industry it was found 


/ that the highest point of negro employment occurred in 1923, that 


; 


there was a falling off in 1924, and a gradual increase in 1925, thi; 


_movement being due to the general industrial situation rather thay 
_ to local causes. In 1923 it was reported that 23 steel mills in the 


Pittsburgh district employed 16,000 colored workers—21 per cenj 
of their entire working force. A period of industrial depression se 
in at the close of 1923, and by December, 1924, the mills had reduced 
their output to from 30 to 60 per cent of their normal capacity. i 


4A 


this time a check-up was made to see how the colored workers were 


faring in the general reduction of forces, and rather unexpectedly ji 
was found that they had been retained more generally than the white 
workers. 


The terse reply of one employer that “we are responsible for output, not color,’ 
sums up the general attitude of employers throughout the mills in this district 
during this period, while depleting their labor forces. In one plant, the A. M. 
Byers Co., the entire force of negroes was retained, although the plant’s output 
was reduced to 60 per cent by letting out white workmen. The assistant super- 
intendent stated that ‘‘they had retained the men upon whom they could rely 
the most.”’ In the Clark Mills of the Carnegie Steel Co. the percentage of negroes 
during peak times in 1923 was 42 per cent and at the lowest point in 1924 the; 
were 56 per cent of the total working force. 

It is suggested that several causes besides the quality of their work 
may have contributed to this greater retention of colored workers. 
It is easier for white men to find other work, and so when the mills 
began oe short time, they would be more likely than colored 
employees to leave in order to get jobs elsewhere. Again, numbers 
of the colored workers are single men living in boarding houses and 
bunks, and these, if laid off, would be likely to leave the district. 
Therefore to lay them off would mean losing them completely, an 
when business improved the managers would have the expensive task 
of building up their colored force again from outside districts. And 

ain, ‘‘there are evidences that employers have felt some respons'- 
bility toward these newcomers who have not quite had a suflicien! 
opportunity to entrench themselves in the communities.”’ 

n December, 1925, after the industrial revival had begun, another 
check-up showed 9 of the largest mills in the district “‘averaging S” 
per cent output and employing 22 per cent negroes of their toi 
working force of 29,560 men.” 

It appears that in the larger mills whieh employ and retain men more on 4 
basis of the workman’s actual efficiency than the smaller mills, more negroes | 


proportion are found at work, which leads us. to believe that negro steel workers 
have ‘‘made good,” notwithstanding any reports to the contrary. 


Another reason for reaching the same conclusion is found in the 
gradual increase in the number of colored workers in minor supe! 
visory positions. 

In 1923 the largest number of straw bosses found in any mill was 35. W°¢ 


found in December, 1925, in one mill employing 1,500 negroes, 53 straw-b: aed. 
These men are gang foremen, who determine the personnel of their gangs. ‘Ties? 
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negro leaders of gangs composed largely of negroes eliminate some of the causes 
for such heavy negro labor turnovers, which has been the greatest complaint 
acainst negro workmen * * *. Foremen naturally are appearing out from 
the ranks of straw-bosses. In 7 out of the 9 mills investigated, from 2 to 10 negro 
foremen each were found in complete control of certain processes. 

There are admittedly difficulties about the coming in of colored 
workers. Landlords and business men are inclined to raise prices 
when they + niga and as these increases are carried over to the whole 
community the workers already on the spot object to the influx of 
neweomers. Housing is a serious difficulty. The sections in which 
negroes may find homes are unsightly and very far from satisfying to 
the colored workers. ‘‘Ina steel town of 19,000 inhabitants, employ- 
ing about 1,400 negroes, only three negroes have bought property 
during the last 5 years.” The steel companies have talked of building 
homes for the colored workers, but practically none have done any- 
thing for the last seven years, and housing conditions grow worse 
instead of better. On the other hand, the Ku Klux Klan movement 
seems in these communities to have died down, and itjs to the interest 
of the mill concerns who find the colored workers practically indis- 
pensable to see that no such movement becomes effective. The 
veneral conclusion reached is that the negro is in the steel industry to 
stay and that conditions in the mill communities are being gradually 
adjusted to his presence. 


Labor Problems in China in 1925! 


YSTEMATIC organization of the labor movement in China 
began six or seven years ago, soon after the Great War, but 
real progress dates back only three or four years. And it was 

not until last year that the movement definitely assumed its national 
aspect; that a foundation was built for nation-wide organization. 
The history of this development may be roughly divided into three 
periods. Previous to 1920, all labor problems were in the dormant 
stage, but forces were already at work to prepare the way for the 
second stage of development. The period between 1921 and 1924 
was characterized by numerous spasmodic efforts at organization and 
might be designated as the formative period. Last year constituted 
a period by itself when labor organizations in various parts of China 
began to join hands in putting a national aspect to the movement. 
But elaaiby welded combination has still to come, although the 


| influence of labor agitation has already been felt in all walks of life. 


Consolidation of present progress will be the work of the future. 
China, being fundamentally an agricultural country, has had few 
labor problems to contend with in its long history. Even in recent 
years, industrial development has not gone far enough to cause a 
really acute labor situation. But the effects of agitation in other 


; countries were felt very early in China in the evolution of industrial 


enterprises. For in comparison with western nations, the treatment 
of labor in the so-called modern factories in China appears to be 
exceedingly unsatisfactory. Aside from their meager remuneration 
end long hours of work, Chinese workmen do not get the protection 


— 


' Reprinted from The Chinese Economie Monthly, published by the Chinese Government Bureau of 
Economic Information, for March, 1926 (pp. 103-108). 
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which is afforded in the west both by law and by industry itself. So 
after the World War, a few advanced theorists socialistically inclined 
began to espouse the cause of the workers. The leaven worked 
rapidly among susceptible groups of workers, and laborers in many 
industrial centers, such as Shanghai and Canton, began to organize 
themselves in order to put more weight behind their demands fo, 
better treatment and higher pay. Strikes became more and more 
frequent. The strikes in the British & American Tobacco Co., the 
Nanyang Bros. Co., the Kailan Mining Administration, the Peking. 
Suiyuan, Peking-Hankow and Tientsin-Pukow Railway Adminis. 
trations and the Hongkong shipping companies were outstanding 
instances of the early struggle between labor and capital. The con- 
clusive success of the Hongkong seamen’s strike and the Peking. 
Hankow Railway employees’ strike opened the eyes of the world to 
the potential strength of the movement and brought home the need 
of better and larger organizations. With this prelude, we come to a 
discussion of developments in 1925, a year which was an epoch- 
making period in the labor history of China. 


Activities of Two Principal Lohse Unions 


‘THE principal agitations of the year were concerned with two 

important labor unions, the Shanghai Federation of Labor 
Unions and the National Labor Association. The Shanghai Feder- 
ation of Labor Unions is a federation of 37 labor groups, of which 
the Nanyang Bros. Employees’ Union, the Shanghai Cotton Mill 
Hands’ Union, and the Shanghai Shipping and Warehouse Labor 
Union are the important members. The exiled members of the 
Hunan Labor Union driven out by Governor Chao as a result of the 
Hwa-Shih Spinning and Weaving Mill strike in 1922, were instru- 
mental in bringing this pioneer labor federation into existence. The 
National Labor Association had its birth in the National Labor 
Conference held in Canton on May 1 last year under the auspices of 
the Kuo-Ming party. This association was largely promoted and 
consummated through the efforts of the Chinese Seamen’s Federation, 
the Han Yeh Ping Coal and Iron Works Labor Union, and the 
National Railway Employees’ Union. The Shanghai branch of the 
association, known as the Shanghai Central Labor Union, was 
organized a month later. ting the activities of these two all- 
embracing labor organizations, Shanghai became the center of the 
national labor movement and the source of all important labor agita- 
tions. It was through their ceaseless propaganda that the Peking 
Labor Federation was inaugurated on June 21, the Honan Central 
Labor League on September 18, the Tientsin Central Labor League 
in August, and the various railway labor unions on different dates of 
the same year. Aside from speech making and ‘poms hleteering, two 
daily newspapers were published, the ‘‘Chen-Yi Daily News” 10 
Shanghai, and the “Labor News” in Peking. (The former was 
forcibly closed after a short but active existence.) Many of the local 
strikes of the year were either directly or indirectly supported by 
these organizations. The Shanghai May 30 affair and the subsequent 
‘incident in Canton added impetus to the movement, and the two 
associations vied with one another in acquiring influence and assui- 
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ing leadership in all maneuvers. Their ever-increasing activity, how- 
ever, led them into conflict with the authorities, and they were first 
expelled from the Foreign Settlement in Shanghai, then forcibly 
dissolved by the Chinese authorities on September 18 and 25, respec- 
tively. But the seed of discontent had avesay been sown and the 
movement went on just the same, although the organizations were 
henceforward shorn of official recognition. 


Student Organizations 


IN ADDITION to the labor unions, the activities of the student 
organizations had a good deal to do with the ever-spreading labor 
pac A definite set of resolutions was adopted at the Seventh 
Annual Conference of the National Students’ Federation held in 
June, 1925, in Shanghai, for the purpose of (1) espousing the laborers’ 
cause in their fight against capitalism and assisting them to secure 
adequate protection from the Government, (2) rendering necessary 
assistance in starting labor organizations and carrying on propaganda 
work, (3) founding night schools and publishing mass education 
literature to help the workmen to acquire adequate knowledge in 
political matters, and (4) giving proper backing. to idle workmen 
during strikes. ‘These resolutions were faithfully carried out not 
only by the Student Federation, but also, to a large extent, by the 
National Federation of Laborers, Merchants, and Students, a new 
organization born after the-May 30 episode. A good deal of attention 
was also given to those suffering from loss of employment through 
strikes and other reasons. It was largely through the efforts of the 
students that much public sympathy was successfully enlisted on the 
side of the strikers, and that the labor movement has grown to its 
present magnitude. 


Principal Strikes in 1925 


[NASMUCH as many of the labor strikes last year were brought 

about by economic reasons and were more or less similar in nature, 
it is unnecessary to recount the history of every individual strike. 
Only the principal ones which constituted problems in themselves 
will be briefly recorded: 

The Shanghai spinners’ and weavers’ strike originated in the 
Nagai Cotton Mill, a leading Japanese establishment in Shanghai. 
The troubles started when the management dismissed a number of 
workmen early in February. Within a few days, a widespread 
sympathetic strike was declared in five of the leading Japanese cotton 
millsin Shanghai. The principal demands consisted of (1) protection 
against maltreatment of workmen by Japanese superintendents, (2) 
protection against dismissal without sufficient cause, and (3) increase 
of wages and better accommodations. Through the mediation of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the strikers were brought back to work on 
the promise of the mill owners to give consideration to the above 
demands, No substantial change was made, however, and several 
isolated strikes happened in various mills in the following three 
months without achieving any success. During one of these strikes 
one of the mill hands in the seventh mill of the Nagai Cotton and 
corns Co. was killed on May 16, and student epitation in connec- 
tion with this affair led to the shooting episode of May 30. The latter 
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event marked the beginning of a nation-wide movement, in whici: no; 
only the labor problem but many political and international question; 
became involved. Although the agitation has somewhat subsided 
the final outcome is yet to be seen. 

The Tsingtao weaving and spmning mill strike in April was ap 
independent affair, although it was part of the general movemen; 
causing widespread unrest. Three principal Japanese concerns wit) 
about 20,000 workmen were involved, the Dai Nippon Weaving ¢ 
Spinning Co., the Nagai Cotton Mull, and the iM, aaa Cotton 
Mill. The strike lasted three weeks. Fourteen demands, including 
the recognition of the labor union, a wage increase and various 
improvements in the treatment of workmen, were msisted upon 
being only partly granted when the strike came to anend. A second 
strike was in process of organization when the soldiery intervened on 
May 29, killing 6 and wounding 17 of the workmen. <A temporary 
stop was put to the agitation by sheer force, and extraordinary pre. 
eatitions were taken to forestall any further riots, but the situation 
remains unsatisfactory both to the laborers and mill owners. 

The Tientsin cotton mill strike had its beginning in the Pap- 
Chen Mill early m August, followed by similar movements in the 
Hung-Yuan, Yu-Yuan, and Yu-Ta mills. The strike grew in exten 
and seriousness. But when the Yu-Ta Mill was ransacked by the 
mob, the officials took a definite stand and the agitation was soon 
suppressed. The same tense situation, however, existed here as in 
Tsingtao, and nothing was done to appease the laborers. 


Sympathetic Stnkes 


HE number of sympathetic strikes precipitated by theMay 30 inci- 
dent totaled 96 in Shanghai alone, of which 39 were in Japanese 
factories, 24 in British factories, 8 im municipal enterprises and ile 
remaining 25 in Chinese factories. The total number of workmen 
involved at the height of the movement was 129,600. Various 
demands were put forward and were partly acceded to before the 
workmen finally resumed work. ‘The nature of the strikes varied 
somewhat according to individual cases. The trouble had Deen 
fermenting for some time and had come to a head through timely 
agitation. Similar strikes occurred elsewhere, the most important oi 
which may be enumerated as follows: 

The Peking printers’ strike on March 22, which lasted only two 
days. The seven printing establishments coneerned had to meet 
fully the demand of the workmen for wage increases before work was 
resumed. The scope of the strike was comparatively small, but its 
full and speedy success prompted and facilitated in a large measure 
the subsequent organization of the Peking General Labor Union. 

The Shanghai Post Office employees’ strike was also successful. 
The complete success of the Cantonese mail clerks’ strike on June 
22 led to a similar strike in Shanghai on August 17. Work was 'e- 
sumed on the 19th on the promise of a wage increase, shortened 
working hours, better treatment and the recognition of the Mail 
Clerks’ Union by the autherities. 


The employees of the Commercial Press went on strike ov 
August 22, and those of the rival concern, the Chung-Hwa Publishing 
Co., Shanghai, soen followed suit. About 15,000 employees were 
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LABOR PROBLEMS IN CHINA IN 1925 


involved. Both strikes were of short duration, the former ending 
on August: 28 and the latter on September 3, but they were both suc- 
cessful in getting full satisfaction of their demands with the excep- 
tion of the recognition of their labor union (the promise was given, 
however, that the union would be recognized as soon as the labor 
law was promulgated). A second strike of the Commercial Press 
was carried out by about 4,000 men and women on December 22 as 
aresult.of the dispute over the dismissal of several employees. Work 
was resumed on December 28 when further confirmation was given 
io a similar set of demands. 

The postal employees’ strike was soon followed by simultaneous 
strikes of the employees of the Telegraph Administration on Septem- 
ber 28 with the Shanghai, Hankow, Chengchow, Tsingtao, and 
Kaifeng offices as centers. The Mimistry of Communications granted 
an Immediate increase of wages and promised to consider other de- 
mands before work was resumed on October 4. The latter promise, 
however, had not been carried out up to the end of the year, although 


fa conference of the representatives of the employees was called for 


early in December. 

The three important disturbances in Honan Province were the 
Yu Feng Cotton Mul, Lung-Hai Railway, and Peking Syndicate 
strikes. Owimg to the political affiliations of the ruling authorities, 
Honan adopted a very betel attitude toward the labor movement, 
second only to that adopted in Cantaqn. The Province became one 
of the headquarters of the laber movement and an important source 
of agitation. The Yu-Feng Mili strike lasted from August 7 to Au- 


gust 25; the Lunghai strike from August 26 to September 4; both re- 
sulting in unqualified success fer the strikers. The Peking Syndicate 
employees struck on July 8, protesting against. the Shanghai ineident. 
The case remains unsettled and all operations at the mines are in a 
state of ‘an suspension. 


The Kailan Mining Administration is one of the most successful 
Sino-foreign enterprises in China. The success of the venture has 
led to repeated demands on the part of the laborers for better treat- 
ment and compensation. As early as October, 1922, a serious strike 
broke out, but was completely suppressed by force. A similar strike 
was precipitated last year at Chao-Chia-Chwang, one of the mining 
sites of the company, and over 10,000 miners were involved. The 
officials, however, took a strong hand in dealing with them, and the 
strike was successfully broken without serious trouble. 

From the standpormt of political and economic importance, the 
strike in Canton amd Hongkong was of the greatest magnitude and 
has had far-reaching effeets. After the May 30 incident in Shanghai 
and the subsequent Shameen trouble, the Cantonese laborers, partieu- 
larly the wharf’ coolies, organized themselves under the direction of 
a strikers’ committee and, backed by the Canton Government, re- 
fused to handle British goods as a protest against the British authori- 
les mm connection with the Shameen bloodshed. Workmen to the 
tumber of 150,000 have joined hands in the movement. Over six 
months have elapsed since it started, but the strikers are still holding 
out, standing firm on their demands which include (1) equal treat- 
ment of Chinese and foreign residents in Hongkong, (2) an eight- 
hour day and higher wages fet the laborers, and (3) freedom of speech, 
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public meeting, and publication for the Chinese in Hongkong. Nego. 
tiations for a settlement were still in progress at the end of the year, 


Demand for Adequate Labor Laws 


FROM the standpoint of the labor movement, the year 1925 was 
characterized by (1) the nation-wide character of the movement. 
(2) the number of successful strikes, and (3) the radical nature of 
the demands put forward. In addition to the general demand fo; 
higher wages and better treatment, the 1925 strkers insisted upon 
the official recognition of the labor unions and protested against the 
dismissal of union members without proper reasons and the concur- 
rence of the union. A good deal of pressure was also brought to 
bear upon the authorities for the promulgation of an adequate set 
of labor laws. The Peking Government took a firm stand against 
these labor unions and the much-desired labor law had not been 
pe aa up to the end of the year, although several drafts had 
een. prepared and brought before the cabinet meetings for con- 
sideration. On the other side, the Canton Government and the 
Kuominchun authorities were inclined to lend support to the move- 
‘nent and extend material help either openly or v noninterference. 
The most drastic measures for dealing with the strikers were carried 
out by the Mukden military authorities. 

The students played a considerable part in leading the agitation, 
creating general labor unrest throughout the country. Notwith- 
standing the varying success and failure of the numerous strikes, it 
is undeniable that the labor groups have taken a definite step for- 
ward in effecting better organization and using more intelligent 
methods of propaganda. They have also established a connection 
with the wenared world of labor, received much vocal and press sup- 
port therefrom, and the Chinese labor problem has thus, in a mea- 
sure, become a question of international importance. 


Decline of Family-Allowance System in Germany 


RECENT very marked decrease in Germany of the number of 
A collective agreements providing family allowances is reported 
in an article by Dr. Fr. Busze in the Reichsarbeitsblatt, 
of Berlin, January 24, 1926. Of 1,496 agreements for manual work- 
ers for 1922-23 in various important industries and services, 595, or 
39.8 per cent, carried provisions for family allowances, while of 
1,352 agreements for 1924-25 for the same class of workers in the 
same industries and services only 98, or 7.2 per cent, included such 
provisions. 
The following table shows the number and per cent of collective 
agreements granting family allowances in different industries 1 
1922-23 and 1924-25: 
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pAMILY ALLOWANCES FOR MANUAL WORKERS' IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES IN 1924-25 AS COMPARED WITH 1922-23 








1922-23 agreements 1924-25 agreements 





Providing for fam- Providing for fam- 
Industry ily allowances ily allowances 








Per cent Per cent 
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For nonmanual workers in private industry family allowances are 
now provided in 80, or 15.7 per cent, of 508 agreements. 

It will be noted from the preceding table that in 1924-25 the 
mining, chemical, and paper industries were the only industries 
having a very large proportion of collective agreements which in- 
duded family allowances and even for the chemical and paper in- 
dustries such proportion is less than half as great as it was in 
1922-23. 

In various other industries not covered by the above table and in 
which the system of family allowances was never adopted to any 
great extent, the practice of making these grants has leds almost 
completely abolished for manual workers.' 


° 





! For earlier reports on the system, see Labor Review, Washington, January, 1924, pp. 20-29: ‘‘ Family 
Wage System in Germany and Certain Other European Countries,’ and Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 401: Family Allowances in Foreign Countries, Washington, March, 1926. 











WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





International Comparison of Trend of Wages, 1914 to 1925 


N A recently published report on ‘‘Wage Changes in Various 
' Countries, 1914 to 1925,’ the International Labor Office ha; 
for the third time undertaken the difficult but interesting task 
of not merely recordmg the movements in money wages, but of esti- 
mating the changes in the real wages of the nm ls of the world by 
comparing changes in money wages with those in the genera! level 
of prices. Real wages are, in nearly every case, calculated with 
reference to the pre-war level. The report gives the data country 
by country and presents in a summary general conclusions as to this 
movement of wages as a whole. A digest of these summary con- 
clusions is given below. 


Wage Situation, 1920 to 1925 


JN THE period 1920 to 1922 the different countries could be grouped 
into three fairly definite groups: Those in which real wages weis 
definitely higher than before the war; those in which the level was 
about the same; and these in which the level was definitely below 
the pre-war level. In the first group were found most of the ex- 
neutral Kuropean countries; in the second group the chief Western 
Puropean countries and non-luropean countries; and in the third group 
the Central-European countries. The last-named group (Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, Poland, Latvia, Rumania, and Finland) 
was distinguished by the fact that im all these countries in 1920 ani 
1922. there was a continual depreciating currency and steadily 
rising prices. This led to the phenomenon of the “time-lag,” wien 
wages were continually trying te catch up te prices, and inevitably 
eaused ‘a fall of real wages. On the other hand, when prices wer 
falling, or when they became relatively stable after a period of rising 
prices, real wages tended to rise. 
The chief factor affecting the wage situation in the years 1922-1925 
was the changes in the level of prices. In many countries they have 
fallen tions a while in others—particularly those in which prices 
rose most rapidly in the years 1920 to 1922 or 1923—they have become 
much more stable. iconakans the period prices remained rela- 
tively stable in Great Britain, Sweden, Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and the United 
States. Moreover, since 1922, the four countries (Germany, Austria, 
Poland, Hungary) in which currency was at that time inflated and 
prices were rapidly rising, have all attempted to stabilize their cur- 
rency and, in general, have succeeded. 


——2 





1International Labor Office. Wage changes in various countries, 1914 to 1925. Studies and Repor's, 
Series D (Wages and Hours), No. 16. Geneva, 1926. The first report ofthe International Labor Offies 
on this subject covered the years 1914-1921 (published in 1922); and the second report covered the yess 
1914-1922 (published in 1923). 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF TREND OF WAGES 59 


Movement of Money Wages, 1922 to 1925 


Ts tables of money wages given in the report indicate that in 
Sweden, Austraha, and Canada meney wages have remained 
fairly stable since 1922; in Great Britain since 1923; and in Austria 
since 1924. In Denmark, rates, although showing a rise of about 
5 per cent from 1923 to 1924, have become more stable than in 1921 
and 1922. In Germany money wages rose from 1923 to 1924, after 
a period of monetary disturbance. In Poland money rates became 
fairly stable in March, 1924, and remained so throughout the year. 
In the United States there was an increase from 1922 to 1923, and a 
decrease from 1923 to 1924; in 1925 the changes are not very con- 
siderable. In Norway, Greece, Finland, Rumania, Belgium, Hun- 
gary, France, and Japan ‘wages in recent years have not shown any 
marked tendency towards stabilization. 


Movement of Real Wages, 1922 te 1925 


A® REGARDS real wages, several features are worth noting- 

It will be seen that in the countries in which the currency was 
seriously depreciated the stabilization of the currency was followed 
by a change in the wage situation. Wages were much more closely 
adjusted to the level of prices, and the level of real wages gradually 
rose. 


In Germany real wages of skilled workers, which were estimated at about 50 
per eent of their pre-war level in July, 1923, rose to 75 per cent in January, 1924, 
and 90 per cent in July, 1924, and hows remained fairly stationary at this level 
til July, 1925. For unskilled workers, the level rose from a little over 60 per 
eent in july, 1922, to 90 per cent in April, 1924, and 100 per cent in July, 1925. 

In Austria, no general average figures are available and the movement differs 
somewhat from one industry to another; but in every industry, however, real 
wages in 1924 were higher than those in 1923, although in some industries wages 
rose much sooner than in others. 

In Poland real wages, which were apparently only 50 per cent of their pre-war 
value at the end of 1923, rose rapidiy at the beginning of 1924 almost to their 
pre-war purchasing power and feli slightly during 1924, and rose again in 1925. 

in Hungary wage data are not sufficiently adequate to give definite con- 
clusions; in the engineering industry, however, real wages, which had considerably 
declined from the last quarter of 1923 to the first quarter of 1924 owing to the 
rapid rise in the cost of living, rose to about 75 per cent of their pre-war level 
in the autumn. 

it will thus be seen that the group of countries in which, in 1922, wages were 
substantially below the pre-war level, are moving inte the seeond group— 
countries in which real wages are at or near the pre-war level. The countries 
which. in 1924-25 are still in the former group are Hungary and Latvia, and 
possibly Rumania. 

A further change between 1922 and 1925 which is noticeable is that many 
countries have moved up from the group in which wages were at or near the 
pre-war level to the group in which real wages are higher than those current in 
1913-14. In the United States and in Canada, real wages were in 1924 and 1925 
higher than in 1922, when they were about equal to the level of 1914.. In Aus- 
tralia, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and the Netherlands, real wages in 1924 
and 1925 remain, as in 1922, above the pre-war level. In France the material 
wailable is not very complete, and relates only to two dates in 1921 and 1924, 
and the real wages are not based on a complete cost-of-living index. The ap- 
parent rise in real wages from 1921 to 1924 must therefore be accepted with 
caution. In Spain, Italy, and Switzerland, wages in 1924 seem to.be distinctly 
above the pre-war level, and in Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Finland, and New 
Zealand wages are at about the pre-war level. 
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As regards Great. Britain, the general situation appears to be about the same 
as in 1922—i. e., real wages are on the whole somewhat below pre-war leve|— 
though the disparity between the level of wages in different industries is yer, 
noticeable. In certain industries, such as coal mining, shipbuilding, and engi. 
neering, whose. prosperity depends to a certain extent on their export trade 
wages are depressed; while in industries such as building and printing, whic}, 
do not depend on foreign trade, real wages are considerably above the leye] 
obtained before the war. As regards the remaining countries (Japan, Greece 
and South Africa) the information is not sufficiently complete to enable any 
conclusion to be drawn. : 


Comparison of Wages of Skilled and Unskilled Workers 


DURING the period of rapidly rising prices, the money wages of 

unskilled workers in many countries increased to a greater 
extent than those of skilled workers, and those of low-salaried officials 
more than those of the higher-salaried categories. 


This was partly due to the fact that increases were sometimes granted at 4 
flat rate to all classes of workers in a given industry, which, of course, meant g 
greater relative increase for the lower-paid workers. This policy was doubtless 
prompted by the consideration that wages of unskilled workers are much nearer 
the subsistence minimum than those of skilled workers, and increases in wages 
to compensate for the increased cost of living are more urgent in their case than 
in the ease of skilled workers. 

When prices began to fall or became relatively stable, there was a tendency 
to a reversal of this movement. 

In 1914 unskilled workers’ wages were about 50 to 70 per cent of skilled 
workers’ wages; in 1920 they were about 80 to 90 per cent. In countries in 
which wages and prices rose the least between 1914 and 1920-21, the ratio 

enerally shows the least variation. Thus in the United States, Australia, and 

ew Zealand, as well as in Great Britain, the ratio increased less than in Austria, 
Germany, and Poland. In Austria, unskilled workers’ wages rose to about 95 
per cent of the skilled, and in Germany to about 90 per cent. Since 1920 in 
most countries, 1922 in Germany, and 1923 in Austria, the ratio of unskilled 
workers’ wages to those of skilled has declined, though it is still in most countries 
higher than the pre-war ratio. It should be noted that France and Hungary 
appear to be in an exceptional position, for the ratio of unskilled to skilled in 
1924 is almost identical with that obtaining in 1914. In France the ratio has 
not apparently chaiiged since 1914. But it seems, in spite of these two excep- 
tions, to be a general feature of the postwar wage situation that unskilled workers 
are relatively better paid in comparison with skilled workers than before the 


war. 
Relative Wages of Men and Women 


T IS a noteworthy fact that during and since the war women in 
general have received proportionately larger wage increases than 
the men. The causes of this are probably similar to those noted 
in the case of unskilled workers, and also perhaps to the reduced 
supply of male labor during and since the war, and the consequent 
opening of employments to women. This tendency continued in the 
years, 1922 to 1925. 

If the real wages of male workers are compared with those of the 
female workers in the same industry for certain countries it will be 
found that except for cotton weavers in the United States and metal 
workers in Austria, the index numbers of real wages of female workers 
are in every instance higher than those of male workers. 
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Increases in the Average Compensation of Municipal: Employees, 
1915 to 1925 : 


REPLY to the question as to how municipal employees ‘have 

A fared in the matter of wages and salaries since the outbreak 

of the World War is made in a report on “‘ Municipal salaries 

under the changing price level,” by Wiliam C. Beyer, Director of 

the Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia, which is pub- 

lished as a supplement to the March, 1926, issue of the National 
Municipal Review. 

Referring to the difficulties and limitations of his inquiry, Mr. 
Beyer points out that the only groups of city employees for whom 
nation-wide salary or wage data are available for a period of years 
are the higher officials and the public-school teachers. About 10 years 
ago, however, the Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia 
issued a report giving the minimum, maximum, and certain inter- 
mediate wage and salary rates in 1915 of over 100 typical classes of 
workers in 14 of the more important cities of the United States. 

For purposes of comparison, the Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal 
Research undertook the collection of similar data for 12 cities for 
1925, making a selection, however, of 45 of the more representative 
classes of employees from the 111 classes covered in the 1915 investi- 
gation. To these 45 classes, two others were added—professional 
engineers and unskilled laborers. For these two classes of workers 
both the 1915 and 1925 data had to be collected in the present in- 
vestigation. 

While the selected groups used in this study of 12 cities “ are impor- 
tant and typical”’ it is not safe to assume that all municipal groups 
“fared exactly as they did. For the rank and file of municipal 
employees in the vast majority of cities we have no information what- 
ever.’ 

The 12 cities included in the present survey are Baltimore, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and San Francisco. The 47 
classes of workers covered are separated into two groups, a “‘repre- 
sentative group” of 44 classes, “‘none of which is so large as to over- 
shadow the others” and a ‘“‘special group” composed of three ex- 
ceptionally large classes—patrolmen, hosemen and laddermen, and 
unskilled laborers. 

In the introduction to the report, attention is called to the fact that 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics index of the cost of 
living was 173.5 in June, 1925, or 68.4 per cent higher than at the 
outbreak of the war. In Som DaraE this rise in prices with the 
advances in pay in the following table, which includes 47 classes of 
employees, it will be noted that for all groups and all classes the 
increased compensation from 1915 to 1925 was 72.34 per cent, while 
for all occupations in the “representative group,” the average 
increase was only 60.87 per cent. Furthermore, in only 15 of the 
occupations in this group do the average pay increases from 1915 to 
1925 outstrip the 68.4 per cent rise in the cost of living. The in- 
creases in wages for the occupations in the “special group” for the 


~ 





' One of the limitations of both the 1915 and the 1925 data is “the lack of correlation of titles and duties, 
Which is one of the shortcomings in all cities where the service has not been standardized.” 
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same period were, however, more substantial, namely, about 71 per 
cent for patrolmen, 70 per cent for hosemen and laddermen, and 
97 per cent for unskilled laborers. 


AVERAGE (WEIGHTED) ANNUAL COMPENSATION OF ALL CLASSES OF MUNICIPay 
EMPLOYEES IN 1925.1N 12 CITLES : 


























te | Por 
Average | Ser Average | Coat 
Occupation annual —_ Occupation annan | of in- 
| Pay, 1925 Pay, 1925 | &hetse 
over | OVer 
1915 | | 1915 
Representative group | Representative grou p—Con. 
Oilers _--__..__..-..-_..-......-.|$1, 858. 60'| 125. $8 |} Chief civil-service examiners_.__- $4,680.00 | 52% 
Firemen or stokers...-.......... 1, 927.14 | 106.57 || Sanitary inspectors.............- 1,861 18] 52.07 
—— “OM ae SSF 1, 680. 99 | 102. 54 || Draftsmen.....................-- 2,098.77 | 51.99 
Hestlers.......-........--------«} 1,596. 26} 93.40 || Chauffeurs...................- ~.) 4,587.03 | 51.7% 
Enginemen (not in pumping Electrical inspectors ..........___ 2,072.71] 50.73 
SES OB ge eee 
nice -desegntecinka : 5 OMOLVI08.. - 5. onac const 2,867. 65 1 49.87 
SRAM AS O08 MSs LD 1,374.93 | 87.41 Baidine “| (ASRS 2, 221.721 47.% 
Painters_..........--... Lanppodiné ind 33 | 84.19 || Baoteriologists............... -+--| 2,081.98 | 44.77 
Enginemen (in pumping sta- ie a te ess 2, 589.49 | 43.16 
We iid 2,403.79 | 83.44 || Superintendents.ofpolice.______ 46, 980.00) 43.12 
ON ER 2 1,677.03 | 79.24 |) Lieutenants, police. ..........__J 2,900.23) 42% 
Ds ioideghesungtosncerss 1,942.20] 76.26 |) Engineers__...._.......--.__.- 18,219.12) 40.9 
Hospital nurses___.._...._ — ae" 1,323.70 | 76.19 |) Battalion chiefs, fire..........__. 8, 666.43 | 37.19 
Elevator operators... .......-..-- 1, 507.65 | 75.96 || Captai TES 3, 484.95 |} 34.19 
A _ 44 BTA. 1, 642.55 | 72.96 || Deputy chiefengineers, fireserr- | 
SSE TE ES 1, 599.35 | 69.90 RRS Eee She 4,847.72) 25.4 
Laboratory assistants.........._- 4, 236.16 | ‘67.62 || Chiefengineers, fire service. ___- 6, 130.00 | 20% 
8 j fire service _.._.4 2, 434.83 | 67.28 |— —|—— 
Plumbing inspectors._-.......-. 2, 373.21 | 65. 69 pf we 2,251.05 | 60.87 
ali SS FASO RS 2,070.99 | 61.33 — 
Elevator inspectors__..........-- 2, 090.00} 61. 20 Special group 
Lieutenants, fire service_-.-....__- 2, 640.76 | 60.92 
Stenographers... .......-.-.-_-- 1, 657.97 | 58. 98 Petrohwes 646. oon - 5 onda snes 2,083, 02{ 71.19 
Sergeants, police._............._- 2, 510.33 | 59.00 || Hosemen and laddermen_-______- 2,021.97 | 70.% 
LE tid 1,982.44) 55.86 || Unskilled laborers._.._....._____'¥1, 446.06} 97.44 
Police matrons- -...-.....--..... 1,279.10] 55 29 
Milk inspectors._................- 1, 806.80 | 55.15 All groups and classes _____ 1,912.04 | 723 
Blacksmiths_............--.....- 1,964.57 | 53.0 




















1 Daily rate of $4.62 multiplied by 313. 


In general, the lower-paid classes have received the largest pro- 
oe advances. Among the workers whose average wages 

ave been increased over 80 per cent since 1915 are oilers, firemen 
or stokers, coal passers, hostlers, enginemen (not in pumping station), 
and painters. 

e percentage increases for the professional and scientific workets 
were panaiderebdy less, for example, averaging about 40 per cent for 
professional engineers; 45 per cent for basteriologists, and 50 per 
cent for chemists. 

The increases in the average annual pay of the classes of the 
“representative group” in the decade 1915 to 1925 in the 12 cities 
covered were as follows: 





Per cent Percent 
a”  omeeese: 7b | eames 58. 69 
Sr week 63. 97 | San Francisco_____-___- 57. 43 
Pitteburgh_-__..'..___-- 63. 54 | Chicago__-____--- sD. 5 56. 74 
Mibwaukee...___._ 61. 29, Philadeiphia........- -_.. . 56. 70 
_ Te ae ee 59. 37 | Baltimore......._.._- ~~ 56.18 
Ss nce cine en siesenisiidhicne 59.35 | Cincinnati__...... ..__- 47, 30 
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MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT IN BOSTON 63 


In Minneapolis alone does the average pay increase of those in the 
“representative group” exceed the 68.4 per cent rise in the cost of 
living from December, 1914, to June, 1925. 





Wages and Hours in Municipal Employment in Boston, July 1, 1925 


employees in Boston as of July 1, 1925. The figures are taken 

from a rr a 2 report, dated February 20, 1926, issued 
by the Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries. This 
report includes wage rates for the municipal employees of 66 cities 
and towns of that State. 


ber accompanying table shows the rates of wages of municipal 


DAILY RATES OF WAGES OF BOSTON MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES, JULY 1, 1926 
































m | Ty 
Occupation | Wage rate | Occupation Wage rate 
Mechanics: _ | | Road workers—Continued: a 
RS es eae $5. 50 |) Rammoermemn........_...........--! $5. 00 
Es oo mmmdoni ca neshileiat eid 5. 50 | Road roller engimeers___-_.__._._.- i 5. 50 
Se -cecdanacppnopaniail 5. 50 | Stone eutters............-.-...-.-- a0 
SASS AGE: | Bs 6. 10 |} Laborers: | 
SS EEE SS EG FS 5. 50 Ash collectors __...........-....--- 4 30 
Rr ab, gs Rh epee 5. 50 Laborers (ail classes) ._.......____- | 4.50 
Masons nae << ¢ abate i as a6 als As aati be S = Sewer cleaners---_..-....-...-..-- i > He 
nse anno n etn nen een eeanene { 6.00 || Street sweepers......_......_.-.--- | 4 5 
Meter instaHers.............-..-.-- 5. 50 | { 5e 
Meter repairers. _.......-.-...--.- 5. 50 | Tree climbers. .------------------+ 5.00 
SAPS SRE eee §. 50 4 
> 3). URE SRE eee 5. 50 Tree men ---.-.--.--------------- { h. 
—- Puke SRR) GIST 5. 50 || Stationary engineers: sade 
HEA: SRS eee 5. 50 { : 
. » |. Hii Cet eS Va 5. 50 | In charge..-.........-------------- 1 $0. 00 
>... WE PRS SP A Pa 5. 50 I, i i tadeahibdr tilde ar a.dnaah ade 7.00 
me ye WIDE coos 5 one ns's 5. 50 Second class__.............-.---..- 6.50 
DIRS, ... caduriduacusuinnene 5. 50 : Cr 
Chauffeurs ont teamsters: doe ‘ols i Third class... -----.------r-nenrn 6. 08 
Automobile repairmen--_-........_- 33. : 5. 5@ 
Chauffeurs { $3099 Stationary flremen........--.--------- \ 6.0 
OUTS. pepe eer --mwcerooeseeee- | NS REE e Sreiniadereta scene hain 6. 0 
a ee 4.50 | Other omppiereee (ferry service) : 
NUS EL TEGAN aE poe 4. 50 | aE SER a ee 4.75 
Road workers: ntssccscctscecaccsapee ee. 5. 2% 
ee? fae een 5. 06 | termasters.—.....-...-.-_-__- n a 
Flagstone layers._................- BODE. ... Tea nnsndesnsaasavaccsccctacel 5. 50 
SR TE RS Ae ay Le 5. 50 | 
1 Per week. 


In general, the hours of labor per day from Monday to Friday are 
8 and on Saturdays 4, making 44 houis per week. The engineers and 
firemen, however, work 8 hours a day for six days. Employees who 
are paid by the day receive the full day’s wage for Saturday. 
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Wage Scales in the New York Building Trades 


HE following table, furnished b 
ployers’ Association of New 


scales in effect in that city in 1923, 1924, and 1926: 


the Building Trades Em- 


ork City, shows the wage 


WAGE SCALESIN EFFECT IN BUILDING-TRADES OCCUPATIONS IN NEW YORK CiITy 
1923, 1924, AND 1926 : 

















Wage rates per day 
Oceupation 1926 
1923 1924 - 
Date effective and 
Amount period 

Bee I th enc. cnn mnninoen ao~> $8. 00-$9. 00 $9. 00 | $10.00 | Apr. 13. 
Asbestos workers and insulators...____| 9. 00-10. 00 10.50 | 12,00] Mar. 1. 
Asbestos workers’ and insulators’ | 7. 00- 8.00 8. 00 9. 00 Do. 

helpers. 
FE RP IE BF, aE FS MOREE ES Baie: Tein eee 12.00 | Apr. 19. 
nn sapcinceravkhinestisludsaastaeanees 9. 00 Do 
Cal EER SCREENS Se TE ee) SR: SP eageeeen meee 12. 00 
rr rer MONON... 8... cnecei ieee «nny ath dit atl waceoecmenen ol 9. 00 
Boilermakers -_._____- PUPAE EE ia WT PE RES RE ta Te” ena oo Bi Sade 12. 00 
Boilmakers’ helpers_.-_.............-- AE PES a AL 10. 50 
eins mayatinouseshw guipe 10. 00-12. 00 12.00 | 14.00 | May. 1; for 3 years. 
Bricklayers’ helpers__----.........-.-- 7. 00-— 8. 00 8. 00 9. 00 Do. 
ON UPI CIRO bis cic Ligsk eam do cnnnaiebibuhsaconccenensss- 12.00 | Apr. 1. 
RE ETE A AALS RETR FS 2c? 9. 00-10. 00 10. 50 12.00 | Mar. 1. 
paneer mene Sarees — tia .| 9.00-10. 00 10.50 | 12.00 sg 

ement and concrete workers (la- 8. 00 0. 

borers). 5 6. 50- 7. 50 7. 50 { 8.50 | May 1. 
€om position roofers and waterproofers.| 8. 00- 9. 00 9. 50 ub 00 a 1 

= : : 10. 50 | Apr. 32 
Derrickmen and riggers ---__...-_----- 8. 00- 9. 50 9. 50 { 11.00 | June 1 
Dock builders (on land work)____..__- 8. 00- 9.00 9.00- 1 10. 50 aoe | poe: ue 

: 267.87 | Apr. 15 
i OEE... cand ndietitiesdinianiweclttalineh vss newnubiitetgas 171,50 | June 16 
Riectrical workers....................- 9. 00-10. 00 10.00-110.50} 12.00 | Mar. 1. 
Electrical workers’ helpers ----___.___- 5. 50- 6. 50 6.50- 17.00 9. 00 Do. 
Elevator constructors. -..............-- 9. 00-10. 00 10.50} 12.00 Do. 
Elevator constructors’ helpers.......-- 7. 00- 8. 00 8.00- 8.50 9. 00 7 

: + 4s 13. 50 0. 
Engineers, portable, hoisting REE LATME CABIN SABES IE 14.00 | May 1. 

: F 67. 87 | Apr. 15. 
pe 8 REAR tech, USELESS BSE Oe OL iso 50 | June 16. 
IONS I i i a a cenbudi suing hes 277.00 
Pte Pe... nimptenodbeiaae® ..-.dabkeccoosuatessnen 271. 50 
SED HEREDUED . oo sonesereube dé cedibeih~o++<ddinbede~sodepenieds 7.25 | Apr. 15, 
eRe Senate a: 9. 00-10. 00 10, 00— 3 10. 50 12.00 | June 1. 
I Rr eo a dlaah oes utlinchnth ino dapnseeiiniinne acdie dimetedibdbeia ae ttaae AEG 11.00} Apr. 1. 
ETI PRE ET 10. 00 1 3S SY 
Housesmiths (structural) --2.2.--_.---- 9. 00-10. 00 10.50} 14.00 | July 1. 
Housesmiths (finishers) -.........-.--- 9. 00-10. 00 10.50} 12.00} Mar. 1. 
Housesmiths’ helpers...........------- 7. 00- 8. 00 00 9. 00 Do. 
Houseshorers and sheath pilers...-....- 9. 00-10. 00 10,00-110.50 | 12.00 | Mar. 23. 
SD ESS Sea ra ee Ae ey: UU EES ae ees ey eye Sie es ee 12.00 | Mar. 1. 
Machinists, arte Tipps: pe EZ oS iy Meigs eae: 14. 00 Do. 
EE RUD on sn ec cnke cli cclodel np ever ecimectcwcceneutel dda 9. 00 Do. 
Marble cutters and setters_............} 9. 00-10. 50 10. 50-111.00} 12.001! Jan. 1. 
, ha al lip Re Tlic: 10. 00—12..00 12.00 | 13.00 Do. 
Marble polishers, bed rubbers, and | 8. 50- 9. 50 9.50- 410.00 | 11.00} Feb. 18. 

sawyers. 
Marbie Se RY, Sree ees gra 7.00- 8. 00 8. 00- § 8.50 9.50 | Apr. 18. 
EERE TENSES: RENT ad BE aR EAR be are wie 12. 00 ar. 1. 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers. -___..._- 9. 00-10. 00 10. 00-* 10.50 | 12.00 | Mar. 18. 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers’ helpers..| 7.00- 8.00 8. 00 9. 00 Do. 
AE TR ee 9. 00-10. 00 10.50 | 12.00] Mar. 1. 
Painters and decorators-__._..__..._.-- 9. 00-10. 00 10.50 | 12.00} Mar. 8. 
ETS 5 eS See 10. 00-12. 00 12.00} 14.00 | May1. 
I ee Pe 7. 50- 8. 50 <3 Apes 
1 Effective May 1. 3 Effective July 24. ' Effective Mar. 24. 
2 Per week. ¢ Effective Mar. 15. 6 Effective July 1. 


_ so 7% —_ 
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WAGE SCALES IN EFFECT IN BUILDING-TRADES OCCUPATIONS IN NEW YORK CITY, 
1923, 1924, AND 1926—Continued 



































Wage rates per day 
Occupation 1926 
1923 1924 EFETT A rE 
ate effective and © 
Amount period 
Plumbers and gas fitters. ............. $9. 00-10. 00 $10, 50-7 11.00 | $12.00 | May 1; for 5 years 
Roofers and sheet-metal workers. -_..... 9. 00-10. 00 10.50 | 12.00} Mar.1. 
Slate and tile roofers. ._............-.- 9. 00-10. 00 12.00 | 13.50 | Mar. 25. 
Steam and hot water fitters........... 9. 00-10. 00 10.50 | 12.00} May 1. 
Steam and hot water fitters’ helpers.._.| 7. 00- 8.00 8. 00 { > = — “oe 
ee. onkdicnevedbeuwnine 9. 00-10. 00 |10. 00-* 10. 50-611.00 | 12.00 | Jan. 1. 
cee ES EELS 8. 00- 9.00 | 9.00—-*9, 50-610. 50 | 11.00 Do. 
stone bed rubbers, large side__..._.__- 8. 00- 9. 00 9.00- °9.50] 10.50] Apr. 1. 
Stone bed rubbers, rear side.._.._____- 6. 90- 8. 00 8.00- *8. 50 9. 50 Do. 
Stone, circular, diamond, and gang, 6.60- 7.45 7.45- %7,95 8. 95 Do. 
sawyers. 
Stone crane Operators -..-....-...-.--. 6. 25- 7.10 7.10- *7.60 8. 60 Do. 
Stone hand rubbers and helpers___--_- 6. 00- 6. 80 6.80- *%7.30 8. 30 Do. 
ee ected danconcecape 10. 00-12. 00 12.00 | 14.00 | Mar. 8. 
TO EES REE SS Se Se Se ees. 9. 00 Do. 
a ac akiesacest ses oo sss 5cre 10. 00-12, 00 12.00 | 14.00] Apr. 1 
Di Mas ediin occ codcdecciasbicue 9. 00-10. 00 10.50 | 12.00 | Mar. 1. 
Tile layers’ helpers........2......-.--- 7. 00 8. 00 9. 00 Do. 
Dimon Witnbdecechipabick tes Bie sibwadesmdiwhwncesnenntiniees 11.75 Do. 
6 Effective July 1. 7 Effective June 2. § Effective Apr. 1. * Effective June 1. 


Wages in the New York Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Industry in 1925 


S A result of recommendations made by the advisory commission 
A appointed by the Governor of New York.in 1924 to consider 
matters in controversy in connection with the negotiation of 
new collective agreements in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of 
New York City, studies of wage rates and scales and of employment 
and earnings in the industry in 1925 have been made by the Bureau 
of Research connected with the industry. The data presented in 
the published reports of these studies * are based on shop pay rolls 
obtamed from the unemployment insurance fund of the industry, and 
are given for the industry as a whole and separately for each of three 
groups of shops—shops belonging to members of the American Asso- 
ciation, those belonging to members of the Industrial Council, and 
independent shops. e first group may be considered as typical 
submanufacturing shops and the second as typical “inside’’ shops, 
while the third comprises both types of shops. “Inside” manufac- 
turers conduct manufacturing operations on their own premises and 
sell their products directly to the retailers, while submanufacturers 
produce for jobbers or wholesale houses from materials supplied by 
the latter and in conformity to styles specified by the wholesaler. 


Variations in Weekly Wage Rates, by Type of Shop 


THE average wage rates for a full-time normal week of 44 hours 
were found to vary slightly in the different groups of shops, 
those in the independent shops being consistently lower than those in 








'New York. Governor’s. Advisory Commission, Cloak, Suit, and Skirt inductee. New York City. 
Naeee, ey itr scales, 1925; and Employment and earnings of workers, 1925, both by Morris Kolchin, 
W York, . 
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either of the other two groups. While the American Association 
average wage rates are lower than the Industrial Council rates, thio 
difference is not so great as between those in association and inde- 
pendent shops. The average rate for the industry for the full-time 
44-hour week is $49.50 in the coat shops and $42.96 in the skirt shoys. 

Average weekly wage rates in the various occupations are shown jn 
the following table, the union minimum wage scale also being shown 
for purpeses of comparison: 


AVERAGE WEEELY WAGE RATES IN THE CLOAK, SUIT, AND SKIRT INDUSTRY or 
NEW YORK CITY, 1925, BY OCCUPATION AND KIND OF SHOP 



































Average = wage rates The industry 
- Unie 
Occupation Ameri- Indus- | Inde- . Average! ay 
can As- : Numb 

secie trial pend- f weekly | mum 

tien | Council; ent Mas. de wage | weekly 

shop shops shops | rates wars 

' scale 

| dh atl 

Coat shops 

ENS EL +l | oy $56.72} $57.97 | $53.50) 12,232; $56.01 $0. 
iii aaa Ee ET SPC SS 56.19 55. 28 54. 97 2,011 55. 59 44. 00 
SE taddebirnatanes+- +++ -encneeh satin j 51.94 50. 19 49. 66 4, 065 51.01; 42.00 
ee ee LTE SET ponte a 46.40) 46.55] 46.10 300} 46. 48 3. 08 
i on a ema uibuew be agedivalhis Siitat skcheas 47.22 41.00 165 45. 75 43. 00 
I nn 5 ceasing once dempcuposhatincegnd 41. 48 42. 60 48. 90 256 41.48 37.9 
Finishers and tailors___...-.-..-..-----------.-- 39.80] 43.62) 38.60] 8,834) 40.66 41.00 
Examiners and ‘bushelers___............---.-- es 42. 06 35. 00 38. 53 207 39. 31 34. 
Finishers’ helpers and button sewers ..._......-. ; 34.04 35. 33 32. 51 904 34. 16 32.00 

Miscollaneous. . _........-.---_-------s------+s0+ | 85.00] 35.27) 41.00 19; 37.32 % 

Skirt shops 
PMRONTD 45 34253044 0454--6.3 i - OL iTS ERO ER Pace ee: BREESE 240; 68.51 48. 00 
I sie el ~aapbuivn - tnomre--spieear sab ner ‘arn Laren ee 16; 5394) 39.50 
Ee SPR 8 5 RO Ree 828 eS S* Seeare, 0528 OB LES SESE (bl at 63 | 45.62 33.00 
aS Ses eee eee bn <8'4~ ty hae ae ep levee nba 118} 26.08 20. 50 
ot oc. - 1) lou canaboepenedamume ceereh aur TaRrcR er seoectaees 17 34. 84 |. sara 
| ! i 





The operators, finishers, pressers, and cutters form 93 cent of 
the workers in the coat shops, while the operators and finishers const'- 
tute 80.6 per cent of the workers in the skirt shops. The operator: 
and cutters receive the highest wage rates in the ceat shops, $56.0)! 
and $55.59, respectively. ‘The prers am who constitute slightly more 
than 30 per cent of the coat-shep workers, have an average rate oi 
$40.66, though the union minimum scale is $41, which may be due 
to the fact that a large proportion of these workers are womcn. 
With the exception of the Saipan, all other occupations show aver- 

e wage rates considerably higher than the union minimum scale. 

aking the different groups ef shops separately, all occupations in 
the Industrial Council shops have average wage rates above the union 
minimum scale, while in the Aaiéslonn Auebetition and the independ- 
ent shops only the finishers and tailors have average rates below tli 
union ere Si a nm ed in the American Association shops and 
$2.40 in thei ts ; é 

The proportion of Glaline reicielens the lewer rates of wages |s 

os in the skirt shops than in the coat shops, 20.4 per cent in 

skirt receiving under $30 per week, while only 2.2 per cel 
in the coat s receive that little. Only 9.2 per cent of the work- 
ers in the skirt shops receive $60 and over, while 22.3 per cent of the 
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workers in the coaf sheps receive that much. Thereis.a larger pro- 
portion of workers receiving the highest and lowest wage rates in the 
American Association and independent shops than there is in the 
Industrial Council shops. The percentage of workers in the industry 
and in the separate kmds of shops who receive certain classified wage 
rates is shown in the following table: 
PER CENT OF WORKERS IN THE CLOAK, SUIT, AND SKIRT INDUSTRY OF NEW 
rors ret RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGE RATE, 1925, BY KIND 





a ———=—=9 























Per.cent of workers receiving each classified weekly 
wage rate 
| 
Weekly 6 rate Ameri- " | ‘The indust 
vy wag a on indup Inde- 1 ndustry 
Associa 1 +» | pendent 
tion | Council) "shops | Coat | Skirt 
shops 7 shops | shops 
ST ee a oe ee 0.9 1.9 5.4 2.2 20. 4 
moend verdana... . 3 ss Se a eae LL. 14.9 10.3 16. 8 14.3 16.4 
EEE PES SNE EAE a 22. 4 34. 6 23. 6 25. 7 174 
pS SRR CRE aie Oe 36. 5 34. 6 36.0 35. 5 36,1 
is iene cbtedediy oid bak dedeihd «Setanta 21.2 14.7 15.5 18. 2 3.6 
NE sin. dcks sccie iain oniigh do ancl moadeanalans 3.7 3.5 3. 4 3.7 A : 
SE atte 46 io 5. - Si sb bl didbed 4 -4 8 SS ee L 














Comparison of Average Wage Rates of Various Occupations in 1924 and 1925 


COMPARISON of average wage rates in the various occupations 

in 1924 and 1925 for the American Association and Industrial 
Council shops combined show a slight increase in all but three of the 
oceupations—operators and under pressers, who received 26 cents 
and $1.43 less, respectively, and piece tailors whose average rate 
remained the same. The average weekly wage rates for the various 


occupations in 1924 and 1925? are as follows: 
1924 1925 


biatch UL RR etd ‘$55. 28 $55. 80 
REPGUROONES » iires «olds <i eed). Jedd we 57. 24 56. 98 
ON EEO FOE FCO OE Cee | 50. 84 51. 46 
EE CRE EELS SARE EES 43. 28 41. 85 
2G SORE... tie ee no ee owe 41. 00 41.23 
Piece tailors.__..._.__-_- ied Mahle etek & AE 47. 23 47. 23 
Sample makers_____. SP Sy Cee eres, Na 46. 25 46. 55 
Examiners and bushelers_._....-._.__- PULBL 40. 94 41.14 
Fimishers’ helpers and button sewers__________ 33. 57 34. 51 


Average Actual Earnings 


\ 


\WHILE average wage rates furnish a rag coma between differ- 


ent occupations and types of shops and between different years, 
such wage rates do not show the actual earnings in a seasonal industry 
like the cloak, suit, and skirt industry, with its great fluctuation of 
employment. A study was therefore made of 416 representative 
shops, employing about one-third of the workers in the industry, 
which had complete records as to the average weekly hours and 
earnings and annual employment and earnings of workers in the 
industry. Awerage weekly hours and earnings for those workers 
who during certain weeks performed some work in the shop and for 
the full complement of workers whether or not they performed any 
work during a week, and equivalent full-time weeks per year per 





* The data used in: the comparison are for the fdll season of 1924 and the spring season ef 1025, as pay-rell 
data.for the fall season of 1925 were not then available, and are for those-s enly for whieh such data 
Were secured for both years. 
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worker and annual earnings for the latter group, are shown in the 
following table: 7 
AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS AND EARNINGS, EQUIVALENT FULL-TIME WEEKS PER 


YEAR PER WORKER AND AVERAGE EARNINGS PER YEAR OF WORKERS IN THE 
CLOAK, 8UIT, AND SKIRT INDUSTRY OF NEW YORK CITY, 1925, BY KIND OF SHop 


—ooorr ——————— 





—. 








Workers actually 


employed Full complement of workers 





Kind of shop —” 


Average | Average | Average | Average jfull-time; Average 
weekly | weekly | weekly | weekly | weeks earnings 
hours jearnings| hours {fearnings| per year| per year 























per 
worker 
American Association shops.......-.-----.--- 29.7 | $34. 80 22.7 | $26. 40 26.8 $1, 374. 99 
Industrial Council shope......,.....-...-.-.- 36. 5 41. 50 31.6 36. 00 37.4 1, 874. 00 
PRR a ae See” 34.9 39. 70 29. 4 33. 60 34.9 1, 750. 00 





As will be seen from the table the average weekly hours during 
the year for workers in American Association shops while actually 
enislovea were 29.7, and the average weekly earnings were $34.80, 
but taking into account the time when workers were unemployed 
the average weekly hours in such shops were only 22.7 and the aver- 
age weekly earnings $26.40, while for the year an equivalent of 
26.8 full-time weeks’ bir, per worker At average earnings of 
$1,374.90 were shown. Comparing the full-time employment in 
the various types of shops—37.4 weeks per year in Industrial Council 
shops, 26.8 weeks in American Association shops, and 34.9 weeks 
in the independent shops—the Industrial Council (inside) shops 
provided about 38 per cent more employment than the American 
Association (submanufacturing) shops, and the average annual 
earnings were almost $500 more. 

A comparison of the 1925 data with 1924 data (based on a smaller 
number of shops) shows that there was quite a reduction in average 
full-time weeks of employment in 1925, with a consequent reduction 
in annual earnings; the amounts being as follows: 


Submanu- 
facturing 
Inside shops shops 
Average full-time weeks of employment: 
a a ae ee Bee 40. 0 31. 5 
, il ee heels an ae stn inten od 37. 4 26. 8 
( Average annual earnings: 

BAL Sable deWian ids iiedig cel $2, 016. 00 $1, 675. 00 
, 3OGBi oie Gsise ee odUs, <4 $1, 874. 00 $1, 374. 90 





‘ 
? 


Decrease in: Real Wages of Agricultural Labor in Porto Rico 


HE Governor of Porto Rico, in his annual report for the fiscal 

| year ending June 30, 1925, states that the wages of cul- 
tural laborers in Porto Rico, have not kept pace with the in- 
creased cost of living. Unskilled laborers on t e.sugar plantations 
are recelving W ge are 26.5 per cent higher than those received 
10 years ago. e wages of the coffee laborers as well as the tobacco 
atid fruit workers have increased about 32.3 per cent during the same 
length of time. In spite of these wage increases, however, the con- 
dition of the farm laborer has not improved, for the cost of living has 
inereased still more rapidly. In 1915 the daily cost of food in the 
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sugar section was 38.0 cents, whereas it is now 55.4 cents. In the 
coffee section also, daily food costs which amounted to 28.7 cents in 
1915 are now 39.4 cents. During the last decade therefore the sugar 
jaborer’s food bill has increased 45.8 per cent while his wages have 
increased but 26.5 per cent and the coffee laborer’s wages have in- 
creased but 32.3 per cent while his food costs have increased 37.2 
er cent. 

. In some instances the employers furnish the farm laborers with a 
house and garden, bananas, coconuts, and other assistance although 
it is not shown in the above account. In spite of this, however, 
their condition has not improved during the last decade. 


— 





ti. Gude 
—<—_ o> 


Agricultural Wages in Canada, 1923 to 1925 


AGES of agricultural laborers in Canada, 1923 to 1925, in- 
W clusive, are given in the appended table compiled from the 
February, 1926, issue of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricul- 

tural Statistics published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


AVERAGE WAGES OF FARM HELP, 1923 TO 1925, AS ESTIMATED BY CROP CORRE- 
























































SPONDENTS 
Males, per month, | Females, per month, 
summer season summer season Males, per year Females, per year 
Province ; 
W ages Wages Wages Wages 
Wages |Board | and |Wages Board} and |Wages Board | and |Wages|Board; and 
board board board board” 
Canada: 
1008 cs.5.c $40 $21 $61 $22 $17 $39 | $372 | $239] $611 | $231 | $191 $422 
rae 40 22 62 23 19 42 380 256 636 244 217 461 
ene eee 40 23 63 22 19 41 383 258 641 244 218 462 
Prince Edward 
Island: 
a 28 15 43 16 12 28 302 170 472 173 136 309 ° 
a 28 15 43 16 12 28 261 180 441 178 145 323 
SR cc icitions 31 16 47 18 13 31 293 176 469 175 138 313 
Nova Seotia: 
| eee 36 20 56 18 14 32 328 227 555 182 158 340 
CSE 36 19 55 17 13 30 356 215 571 189 147 336 
ee 36 20 56 18 15 33 347 221 568 199 161 360 
New Bruns- 
wick: 
ae 41 18 59 18 14 32 415 200 615 209 155 364 
1004. 3. 35 18 53 16 15 31 332 206 538 172 160 332 
Q See oe Oe 37 17 54 18 13 31 370 191 561 210 151 361 
uebec: 
| aera 40 19 59 19 13 32 356 203 559 194 140 334 
| a ee 37 19 56 18 13 31 332 189 521 185 132 317 
P 1925.2 .....- 37 19 56 19 13 32 340 196 536 190 141 331 
ntario 
a 38 21 59 22 17 39 364 233 597 238 189 427 
ee 36 21 57 21 17 38 345 234 579 225 188 413 
|, 34 20 54 22 17 39 326 222 548 227 182 409 
Manitoba 
iad a.. 40 22 62 23 19 42 372 259 631 243 216 459 
_, ee 37 22 59 21 19 40 341 251 592 222 208 430 
| PO 38 22 60 21 19 40 357 260 617 221 215 436 
Saskatchewan: 
ee 42 23 65 24 20 44 382 270 652 256 228 484 
ee 43 23 66 24 20 44 394 269 663 253 234 487 
Al be ~~ ema 42 24 66 22 21 43 396 268 664 257 234 491 
rta 
46 24 70 27 21 48 432 272 704 268 238 506 
SSeS 42 24 66 24 21 45 389 276 665 253 241 A494 
c Saree 44 24 68 27 22 49 421 280 701 277 244 521 
British Colum- 
ia: 
Sense ae 50 26 76 30 23 53 481 294 775 360 280 640 
a 49 26 75 28 22 50 500 305 805 332 252 584: : 
| ae 46 26 72 26 21 47 470 300 770 282 232 514 
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Wages in France in O@ober, 1925 ! 


N ANNUAL wage study is made by the General Statistica] 
Bureau of France * giving the average wages of certain classes 
of workers who are represented in nearly all localities and 

which furnish, therefore, uniform elements of comparison. The in- 
formation is furnished by officers of trade councils, employers’ 
organizations, and mayors or other competent persons and is on q 
basis comparable with that secured in previous studies. 


Real Wages 


ECAUSE of the depreciation of French currency the most signifi- 

cant fact im any statement of wages paid is the effect of such de- 
preciation upon the purchasing power of money wages. The fact 
that there has been very little change in real wages in France js 
brought out in the following comparison of wages and the cost of 
living as represented by the cost of board and lodging for an 
unmarried worker in the same localities for which data for wages 
were secured and the retail prices of 13 articles of prime necessity. 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES, COST OF BOARD AND LODGING, AND RETAIL PRICEs 
OF 13 ARTICLES, AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF IN FRANCE, 1911, AND OCTO. 
BER, 1924, AND 1925 








eee 


























Index numbers 
1911= 160 
October, | October, 

Iter 1911 1924 cS 
1924 1925 

Daily wages Francs | Francs | France 
Fe ictintiitiines atthshiplwdiedilinn th deeadigh sane Sibi 4. 61 22. 00 23. 25 477 504 
MSMR Gites GER agile SEE alts 2. 29 11. 36 12. 25 496 Est) 
Cest of board and lodging per month......___.._____.. 70.00 338. 00 360. 00 483 5l4 
El Ee EEG EEE E- EE ER a, Be 422 465 





The index numbers show that the cost of board and-lodging had 
increased slightly more in October, 1925, than had the wages of men 
as pane with October, 1924, while the cost of the 13 articles 
had inereased in about the same proportion. These two items are 
hardly comparable, however, as the cost of board and lodging of 
single workers may represent changes in the standard of living, while 
the retail price index, relating as it does to articles of prime necessity 
alone, represents the influence of price changes: upon the cost of a 
fixed standard of living. 





France. Ministére du Travail, etc. Bulletin de la Statistique Générale de la France, January, 19%, 
pp. 170-185. 
*See Labor Review May, 1925, pp. 88-096 fer figures for 1924. 
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THE following table gives the daily and hourly wages in different 


occupations in 1911, and October, 1924 an 


1925, in Paris and 


in other erties and index numbers for 1925, 1911 being taken as 100: 


DAILY AND HOURLY WAGES IN FRENCH CITIES IN 1911, AND OCTOBER, 1924 AND 
1925, BY OCCUPATION 


Paris 








Average wages 





Index numbers 
































init for 1925 
Occupation 1911 October, 1924 | October, 1925 (1011— 100) 
Hourly| Daily | Hourly; Daily | Hourly| Daily | Hourly} Daily 
rate rate rate rate rate rate rate rate 
Males 

Frances | Frances | Franes| Francs | Frances | Frances 
Printers—eom positers.........-...... 0. 80 7. 20 4.15} 33.20 4.55 | 36.40 569 506 
IS 5 oo Clk de cnt behience> i? 6. 00 3.70 | 29. 60 3.85 } 30.80 641 513 
TIE EE. bo +» dub abe < dann soe snk . 65 6. 50 SE. SD dete iain cemabedial a dileind 
et ee oe hh . 78 7, 50 4.00} 32,00 4.50 | 36.00 600 459 
Wane ames. 55. A a ek -. ck .75 7. 50 4.00} 32.00 4.00} 32.00 583 427 
|, ee ea . 90 9. 00 4.00} 32.00 4.00 | 32.00 444 356 
EEE ee a eS ee CORR ee ot 3. 75 30. 00 4. 00 / 5 | ee ee 
SR FRE: 5 SS a 1. 00 9. 00 3.75 | 30.00 4.00 | 32.00 400 386 
NE, 2B, oc dbindiin on ed ae es . 80 8. 00 3.75} 30.00 4.00 | 32. 00 500 49 
RS EET ST Te et a . 95 8. 0 3.75} 30.00 4.00 | 32.00 42) 409 
Blacksmith Se ae Ee a 1. 00 10, 00 4, 50 36. 00 4.70 37. 60 470 376 
a SS a a eee oe . 90 8, 00 3.75} 30.00 3.90 | 31.20 433 390 
SG ea eee ee eee . 8% 8, 25 3.75 | 30.00; 4.00} 32.00 485 388, 
CO ae ee eee .70 7, 00 ) Se | 5a See cee: ee ee 
Guerryrmegs. ...,.ii. 2-4-0 . ae .70 7. 00 3.50 | 28.00 3.90 | 31.20 567 446 
SE a ee ee 1. 00 9. 00 4,00 | 32,00 4.50] 36.00 450 408 
OE Ee PEL a Se ages Bel . 95 8. 56 4.00} 32.00 4.00 | 32.00 421 374 
OS Bee ee ee eee . 80 7. 60 3.50] 28, 00 3.75 | 30.00 469 3% 
, Ta. Raa ee sc . 95 8, 00 3.75} 30,00 4.00 | 34.00 421 425 
House painters. ...............-- -pakhact. am 7. 25 3.75 | 30,00 4.15 | 33,20 488 458 
Ornamental carvers... ........____- 1. 20 10, 80 5.00} 40.00 5.00 | 40. 00 417 370 
TE Se eS ae as a 3.00} 24.00 4.00.1 24 OD hb. ckcemadden nee 
GE. oi ch dls oh vba nbn ecb duc 4 .90 7. 66 3.90} 31.20 4.30 | 3440 478 408 
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DAILY AND HOURLY WAGES IN FRENCH CITIES IN 1911, AND OCTOBER, 1924 AND 
1925, BY OCCU PATION—Continued 


Cities other than Paris 





—, ee 















































Average wages Index numbers 
for 1925 
1911— 
Sistipilieg 1911 October, 1924 | October, 1925 | 19!!=100) 
Hourly} Daily | Hourly} Daily | Hourly} Daily Hourly! Daily 
rate rate rate rate rate rate rate rate 
Males Francs ; Francs | Francs } Francs | Francs} Francs 
Deewee........--. cTss cbgqeSScSsecpecs 0: 40 4, 21 2.24; 19.58 2.47 | 21.23 618 | 504 
Printers—compositors_-_.-....---.-.- 50} 4.94; 2.75) 22.40; 298) 24.15 596 | 439 
FR Feat) tk ae ten . 43 4, 67 2.63} 21.58 2.84 | 23.12 661 495 
‘Tanners SE RE FE TS, be . 40 4.09 2.29} 19.03 2.59 | 21.52 647 526 
Saddlers—harness MONG s. 6.5. sihes . 42 4. 26 2.41 | 20.40 2.60 | 21.80 619 | 512 
ES SRR EASTER RN ae . 38 3. 95 2. 23 19. 06 2. 47 20. 75 650 | 525 
eS ee a TT i 44 4. 55 2. 63 22. 42 2. 78 23. 25 632 | 5ll 
Dyers—scourers Ce RS PRR Fae 42 4.13 2.34 | 19.62 2.57 | 21.40 612 | 518 
kg lh alt RR ae SARIS LS ee .35 3. 32 2.11 17. 44 2. 26 18. 45 646 | 556 
ee. op Ee ae . 38 3. 64 2.19} 18.32 2.42; 19.90 637 | 547 
Li °  * SP SSR eet 43 4. 44 2.56 | 21. 86 2.82 | 23.62 656 | 532 
Le ne ttn ap gue tg ee ee . 50 4. 88 2.66 | 22.18 2.89 | 23.90 578 | 490 
RET ae IE es 44) 448) 262] 2211) 277] 23.05 629 514 
Cabinetmakers RRS le airy UT . 49 4. 86 2.83 | 23.65 3.05 | 24. 65 | 622 507 
Lo Es Tae . 51 5. 06 2.85} 23.46 2.98 | 24. 46 | 584 | 483 
OS A SSS se Te 45 4. 57 2.51 | 21.02 2.62 | 23.00 | 582 | 5 
. 51 5. 05 2.82 |. 23.92 3.03 | 25.38 | 504 502 
47 4.70} 271] 2286] 290] 24.30) 617) 517 
- 53 5. 40 2. 80 23. 32 3. 03 24. 80 | 572 | 459 
47 4.74 2. 68 22. 44 2. 83 23. 30 602 49] 
. 49 4. 92 2. 75 23. 10 2. 90 24. 23 592 | 492 
50} 5.12] 280] 23.58] 292) 24.38 584} 476 
. 44 4. 40 2. 57 21. 92 2. 78 23. 40 -632 | 532 
. 50 5. 04 2.64 | 22.14 2.79 | 23.13 558 459 
I ccccnsicttncinihiclsie when ch cimcnih diasiibiet 46 4. 65 2. 68 22. 62 2. 81 23. 25 611 | 100 
po a Ee ae . 53 5. 39 2.84 | 23.63 2.93 | 24.20 553 | 449 
eee. . 555. 25. . 258 a 55 5. 31 3.00 | 24.83 3.08 | 25. 43 560 | 479 
RRS | er RE ae SS 1 42 4. 16 2.60} 21.87 2.72} 22.85 647 | 549 
0 RES: St ER 4 ee. ts - 52 5.11 2. 96 24. 94 3. 18 26. 73 611 | 523 
SRS AS. cou Haw bancudbcbiiospebs 49 4. 80 2. 80 23. 74 2. 98 25. 15 608 | 524 
bo Beit SR OSES SIRE oe Ge, a IF a 8 . 39 3. 82 2.31 19. 66 2.47.| 20.67 633 | 541 
ee onde oocch dee see dee sti~, Jhb . 52 5. 05 2. 82 23. 92 3. 05 25. 70 586 | 509 
pS eR eee ae . 49 4.76 2.73 | 22.86 2.87 | 24.15 586 | 507 
Ornamental carvers--......---------- . 65 6. 39 3. 60 29. 53 3. 78 30. 95 581 | 454 
— ES Se a .41 4.17 2. 57 22. 18 2. 56 21. 65 624 519 
Potters______ EE ES. EPO RGN EE EES . 42 4. 26 2. 40 20. 00 2. 53 21. 03 602 493 
Rabe Cae aI. gare ts aS 49 4.72 2.64] 22.20 2.82} 23.38 576 49 
ite Te IEE ae bee RE 33 3. 26 1. 94 16. 42 2. 08 17. 60 630 540 
Average, all male employees -- - . 46 4.61 2.62 | 22.00 2.79 | 23.25 607 4 
Females 

pith LT tig hel I oO Dk PR 22 2.15 1. 45 11. 78 1. 51 12. 22 686 568 
pp TIE A GEER? NTE? EO 23 2. 28 1. 34 11.10 1. 50 12. 12 652 532 
SL EAS ie SE «ah 2. 08 1. 27 10. 42 1. 41 11. 65 671 560 
Waistcoat makers._._.......-...-.--- - 25 2. 50 °1,44 12. 10 1. 52 12. 55 608 502 
i Eile shail eects om cilia 22 2. 13 1.34 11. 10 1. 52 11.82). 691 555 
a ca Nl Bae Rae Mae tte . 25 2. 44 1.43} 11.73 1.56 | 12.80 624 125 
pT RE ee ee eee . 25 2. 48 1.37 | 11.33 1.52} 12.55 608 506 
Average, all female employees. - 23 2. 29 1.38} 11.36 1.51 | 12.24 656 535 

















| 
| 
| 





Wages in Honduras and Jamaica 


REPORT from the American consul at Puerto Cortes, Hon- 

duras, contains an account of the labor conditions and wages 
of agricultural workers in that country. Wages paid to 
banana eters vay from 25 cents per hour during the day to 35 
cents for’night work. Cane cutters receive from 60 to 75 cents per 
ton of cane cut. It is stated that the rate for this work has recently 
been reduced, due to the low price of sugar in the world market. 
Unskilled agricultural and industrial labor may be had in compara- 
tive abundance, as well as semiskilled or clerical labor, but very 
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ttle skilled labor is available in Honduras. For native clerical 
work approximately $50 per month is paid, while foreign clerks 
receive from, $150 to $250 monthly. 

In 1925 agricultural workers in Jamaica received an average wage 
of 50 cents a day according to a report from the American consul at 
Kingston, Jamaica, dated March 15, 1926. Domestic servants in 
Jamaica were paid from $2.00 to $4.50 a week including in some in- 
stances lodging and board while in others only lodging. Male 
workers in manufacturing industries received $1.50 per day while 
female workers received from $2 to $6 a week. ock laborers 
earned $1.75 a day and construction laborers’ wages varied from 
1.25 to $2.25 per day. 





ett tpt 
_ 


Wages in Madrid, Spain, 1914 and 1924 


HE Spanish Statistical Yearbook ' contains the following table 
E showing the average daily wages and hours of labor in Madrid, 
Spain, for the years 1914 and 1924, in specified industries 
and occupations : 
AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN MADRID, SPAIN, IN 1914 AND 
1924, BY OCCUPATION 


[Peseta at par==19.3 cents; average exchange rate for the year 1924 was 13.3 cents] 
































1914 1924 
Industry and occupation nidiesae Average pecvere Average 
Ate ours : ours 
daily wage per day daily wage per day 
Metallurgical industry: Pesetas Pesetas 
» “REED COGINGIO WORK) 25.5 cede se cee dccue su 4. 00- 6. 00 9 11. 00 8 
Fitters ame turners................ oP YF pre Ne 4. 00- 6. 00 9 9. 00-14. 00 * 
0) eer 4. 00- 6. 00 y 8. 00-12. 00 g 
te . s.  eee redemamen neon uns 4. 00- 5.00 9 8. 00-12. 00 » 
ati a ninik a de niiahgisnimainin Gabe waa 4. 00—- 6. 00 9 11. 00 8 
3 ic TE EES. © SPARES AI et Ryley SS ae 7. 00 9 9. 00-10. 00 g 
NN, ek 5 iS. AS SEE gee Wide 44h ~ dest 8. 00-10. 00 9 | 15. 00-20. 00 8 
ttn orc Rik won aameabebwsiuns 7. 00 9 9. 00-10. 00 & 
tO oa aenanewe eet 4. 00— 8. 00 10 4. 00- 8. 00 8 
pO PE ny ee eee "5. 00- 7. 00 9 11. 00 8 
Construction industry: 
OD DS otc oud toxgarercapehs sass epee as 4. 50- 5.00 289 10. 00 8 
Ne ee 6. 00- 6. 50 s 15. 20 S 
J ee i ee a ae tS Se eS Ee: 3. 50 9 9. 75 8 
i tite ieee dis 0 nia Chiat adel 4. 50 8 12. 00 s 
Co ES ORE a Pee 9. 50-10. 00 8 16. 00 & 
ih waded -iecin bobbie sbabe~s 6. 00 8 12. 50 x 
Hydraulie engineers and glaziers-_-_---.......-..-.-- 4. 50- 5. 00 9 10. 75 8 
Gas and electric workers. ...............----------- 6. 50 9 10. 00 8 
i cl a 5S EAE DAA TS 4.50- 5.00 8 12. 50 8 
ill RT GR SRP I Pl i AM 5. 00- 8.00 9 9. 50 » 
Ne. ce le netbigneteddbiesteta 4.35 s 12. 50 g 
hima oee comma 4. 50 8 11. 00 3 
gn aii ae ah ip Raden Die als 6 OF pS 3. 00 ll 6. 80 is 
TRON, SITES 4. 50- 5. 00 9| 11.00-14.00 7 
Printing industry (bodk): 

a cab Balu lilbineoaeunbige 6. 50 9 11. 00 & 
AO lt A TE CECE EES RRs 3. 50 9 9. 00 . 
ine tn Se ITS ELIE ES ee 4. 50 9 9. 50 & 
nC. 1. al 8 1e geueieaouesdans 4. 50 9 12. 25 » 
es  . . os lnc ca tasetseurecvuneesowees 5. 00 9 14. 50 » 
Lithographers a i a a 8. 00-10. 00 +) 13. 00-25. 00 a 

Food industry: Bakers............-.-...-..-.--...----- 6. 00- 7. 50 (©) 9. 50-11. 50 6-8 
* In winter. > In summer. ¢ No specified hours. 


' Spain. Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria. Jefatura Superior de Estadistica. Anuarie 
tstadistico de Espafia, 1923-24, Madrid, 1925, p. 446. 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR 





Coal Shoveled by Railroad Firemen in Road Service 


HE monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
$2 covering wages and operation of Class [ railroads in the Unite: 
States, furnish data for computing the amount of coal it is 
necessary for a fireman in road service to shovel in operating a |oco- 
motive. According to computations made from the reports {o; 
January, 1926, road freight firemen in the eastern district average( 
263.7 pounds of coal per locomotive mile or 7.6 tons per average day. 
In the southern district, the averages were 270.3 pounds and 7.8 tons, 
respectively. In both districts combined, they averaged 266 pounds 
of coal per locomotive mile and 7.7 tons per day. Owing to the large 
number of oil-burning locomotives used in the western territory, thai 
district would not be representative of the work done by firemen an( 
has not been included in the computations. Road passenger firemen 
in the eastern district averaged 114.8 pounds of coal per Tibemnotir 
mile, 119 pounds in the southern district and 116.2 pounds in boii 
districts combined. While the averages per mile for road passenger 
firemen are much less than those for firemen in freight service, the 
amount shoveled per day is approximately the same or 7.3 tons in tle 


eastern, 7.5 tons in the southern, and 7.3 tons in both districts com- 


bined. 





—. — 
+o ee 


Average Daily Output of Coal Miners in the Ruhr, Silesia, and Saxony 


HE average daily output of coal miners in the Ruhr, Upper and 

Lower Silesia, and Saxony is given, by months, in 1925 as com- 

Bets with the average output in 1913, in the Revue de I’ Indus- 

trie Minérale, Paris, April 1, 1926 (p. 108). An increase in output 

in the latter part of 1925 is shown for all the localities except Saxony, 

where the output of the underground workers in November, 192), 
is about 85 per cent of the pre-war average. 
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OUTPUT IN BELGIAN 


COAL MINES AND COKE OVENS 


75 


\VERAGE DAILY OUTPUT OF UNDERGROUND AND OF UNDERGROUND AND SUR- 
“FACE WORKERS IN COAL MINES OF THE RUHR, UPPER AND LOWER SILESIA, 


AND SAXONY IN 1913 AND 1925 


























[Tons of 2,000 pounds} 
Ruhr Upper Silesia Lower Silesia Saxony 
t 
| | 
U nder- U nder- U nder- | | Under 
Year and month Under- | ground | Under- | ground | Under- | ground | Under- | ground 
ground | and sur-] ground | and sur-| ground | and sur-| ground | and sur- 
workers face workers face workers face workers | face 
workers workers workers | workers 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Average, 1913. ......- 1, 28 1. 03 1. 1, 26 1.02 0.74 1.01 0.73 
1925 
8 Se 1. 23 . 99 1. 56 1.13 . 95 . 69 . 81 - 60 
Se 1, 24 . 99 1. 62 1. 16 - 95 . 69 . Sl . 
Mere iio. wild 1. 24 . 99 1. 65 1.19 - 96 7 . 81 . 60 
SS ae ye 1.23 .9 1, 63 1.16 . 96 .70 3 | . 59 
aoetdse....--.. 1. 26 1.00 1. 66 1.18 . 96 .70 . 83 . 59 
pO A ere a 1. 27 1.02 1.71 1. 22 . 98 71 . 84 - 
ee Alea 1. 30 1.04 Oe 1. 29 1.01 .73 . 87 . 63 
remem OF fhe. 1. 33 1.07 1. 86 1.36 1.01 .73 . 85 . 62 
September -......-... 1, 36 1.09 1. 85 1. 37 L02 oie . $7 . 64 
|e PE 1.36 1.10 1. 84 1. 38 1.05 ote . 37 . 65 
November. ..-....._- 1, 39 1.13 1. 83 137 1.07 79 . 86 . 65 
rte RRL alee A Ce: AR oe EE SM Nia hari ee Se 
| 

















Production and Per Capita Output in Belgian Coal Mines and Coke 


ens 


HE Revue du Travail (Brussels), February, 1926, contains data 
(pp. 183-185) concerning the operation and output of Belgian 
coal mines and coke ovens, from which the following table is 


taken: 


TOTAL PRODUCTION AND OUTPUT PER WORKER IN BELGIAN COAL MINES AND 
COKE OVENS, 1913, AND 1922 TO 1925 


i Metric tons converted to tons of 2,000 pounds] 








Monthly average 








liem 
1913 1922 | 1923 1924 1925 
Coal mines 
Total production (tons) _.._..__- Wi TRU sa 2, 098, 184 11,950, 535 |2, 105, 018 |2, 144, 780 | 2, 124,970 
Total number of days of operation.....___.__._____. 24 24 23 24 24 
Total number of days worked__.__._..._____________/8, 624, 402 |3, 805, 461 |3, 991, 620 1/4, 209, 161 | 4, 027, 654 
Total number of workers (underground and surface)_| 146,084} 153,003 | 159,912 | 169,518 161, 868 
Output (tons) per worker per day: 
Workers at the seam... __.____.--.._-- ee 3.48 3. 69 3. 87 3. 87 3.96 
Underground workers (including workers at the 
I ot thet. ae eee ee 81 . 76 . 78 eS . 78 
Underground and surface workers. ___...________ . 58 51 . 53 51 . 53 
Coke ovens 
Total production (tons)... ...............-..--.--.-- 323,613 | 248,705 | 381,799] 382,112 377, 381 
Average number of workers _____ .._..............__- 4, 229 3, 631 5, 106 5, 384 5, 345 
Average monthly output (tons) per worker.._.__.__. 76.5 68. 5 74.8 71.0 70. 6 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





International Statistics of Gainfully Engaged Women 


various countries are taken from Chapter Il of Volume II of 

Wl. Woytinsky’s recent compilation entitled “Die Welt in 
Zahlen’”’! (the World in Figures). A summary of the contents of 
Chapter I of this volume, dealing with the composition of the work- 
ing population in various countries, was given in the May, 1926, issue 
of the Lasor Review. Thesources used by the author in compiling 
the data for gainfully engaged women are the same as given in that 
summary. 


psy following statistics regarding gainfully engaged women in 


Numerical Strength of Gainfully Engaged Women 


ON THE basis of the latest industrial censuses (1906 to 1911), of 
the more recent general population censuses, and of his own 
ccenpait shane the author has compiled a table showing, for most of 
the European countries and for the United States, British India, 
South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, the number of gainfully 
engaged persons of both sexes, the per cent of male and female persons 
gainfully engaged, and the per cent which female persons form of all 
gainfully engaged persons. This table is reproduced here as Table 1. 
In considering the statistics for women, it is to be remembered 
that in all cases housekeepers at home are excluded, the term “ gain- 
fully engaged’”’ being restricted to those who are working for definite 
remuneration. 

It is also to be noted that international comparisons such as are here 
attempted are subject to a considerable margin of error, owing to the 
differences in methods, dates, and accuracy of the censuses and sur- 
veys made in different countries. Some of these difficulties are 
pointed out in the text. In spite of known errors, however, the 
statistics here compiled are of interest and value. 


i Woytinsky, Wl. Die Weltin Zahlen. Zweites Buch: Die Arbeit. Berlin, Rudolf Mosse, 1926. 
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pple 1--NUMERICAL STRENGTH OF MALE AND FEMALE GAINFULLY ENGAGED 
: POPULATION OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES 








=——_-— 














‘ Per cent of 
Total population Geletuy euanend gainfully 

Year P Pp engaged— she’ Bz 
a] | Fe- | females of 

Country eral Males) males gainfully 

cen- ; . of | of | engaged 

one Males Females Males Females total | total pepule- 

males) fe- on 
males 

en a ee ee 1897 | 62, 477,000 | 63, 163,000 | 25,995, 000 | 5, 276,000 | 41.4) 8.4 16.9 
ee Se oe 1907 | 30, 461, 000 | 31, 259, 000 | 18, 599, 000 | 9, 493, 000 | 61.1 | 30.4 33.8 
11920 | 28, 779, 000 | 31, 633, 000 | 22, 297, 000 |11, 587, 000 | 77.5 | 36.6 34. 2 
England and Wales-......| 1911 | 17,446,000 | 18, 625,000 | 11, 443, 4, 831, 000 | 65.6 | 25.9 29.7 
1921 | 18, 082, 000 | 19, 803, 000 ; 12, 113, 000 | 5,065, 000 } 67.0 | 25.6 29. 5 
Gotland -swerusensess35~-- 1911 | 2,309,000 | 2,452,000] 1,474,000 593, 000 | 63.8 | 24.2 28.7 
EEE RAC BE  ) GE 1911 | 2,192,000 | 2,198,000] 1,378,000 428, 000 | 63.3 | 19.6 23.7 
DientD. jssecebiwatensieces 1911 | 19, 254, 000 | 19, 938, 000 | 13, 212, 000 | 7, 719, 000 | 68.7 | 38.7 36.9 
SERS FIC HE 1911 | 17, 022, 000 | 17,650,000 | 11, 249, 000 | 5, 121,000 | 66.1 | 29.0 31.3 
Se es ee ee ee 1910 | 9,778,000 | 10,273,000 | 6,494,000 | 1,014,000 | 66.4; 9.9 13. 5 
Czechoslovakia - -....-.--- 1920 | 6,559,000 | 7,653,000 | 4, 546,000 | 1,970,000 | 69.3 | 27.9 30. 2 
Hungary €pre-war)_.....-.| 1910 | 10,345, 000 | 10, 541,000 | 6,627,000 | 2, 118, 000 | 64.1 | 20.1 24.2 
PertUgSlssecasocececcsee- 1910 | 2,829,000 | 38,131,000] 1, 943, 000 799, 000 | 68.7 | 25.2 29.1 
NS SS SS Se ee 1910 | 3,681,000 | 3,743,000 | 2,230,000 890, 000 | 60.6 | 23.8 26.8 
Netherlands-_-.........--- 1909 | 2,899,000 | 2,959,000] 1,721,000 541, 000 | 59.4 | 18.3 23.9 
Austria (pre-war). ...---.-- 1910 | 14, 032, 000 | 14, 539,000 | 8, 633,000 | 6,318,000 | 61.5 | 43.5 42.2 
ON SS SS ee 1910 | 2,699,000 | 2,824,000] 1,587, 000 612, 000 | 58.8 | 21.7 26. 0 
eS) ee ee 1907 } 1,325,000} 1,307,000 679, 000 57,000 |} 51.2) 44 7.7 
ee Lt ee ae 1910 | 2,207,000 | 2,131,000} 1,300,000 949, 000 | 58.9 | 44.5 42.2 
GwitsetIOG <ndsece dice <<< 1910 | 1,846,000 | 1,908,000) 1, 198, 000 561, 000 | 64.4 | 29.4 31.9 
1920 1, 871, 000 2, 009, 000 1, 261, 000 591, 000 | 67.5 | 29.4 31.9 
SE ee ae 1910 | 1,434,000 | 1,488, 000 799, 000 454,000 | 55.7 | 30.5 36. 2 
1920 | 1,660,000 | 1,705, 000 873, 000 562, 000 | 52.4 | 33.5 39. 2 
Denmerks.2i.....-.22:-..- 1911 | 1,338,000} 1,419, 000 $29, 000 371, 000 | 61.9 | 26.1 30.9 
1921 1, 592, 000 1, 676, 000 1, 026, 000 498, 000 | 65.6 | 29.6 32.7 
NatWESinsnencncardncsecoe 1910 | 1,123,000} 1, 235, 000 630, 000 285, 000 | 56.1 | 23.1 31.2 
1920 | 1,290,000 | 1,359,000 803, 000 332, 000 | 62.2 | 24.4 29.3 
United SGpies......4.2....- 1910 | 47, 332, 000 | 44, 640, 000 | 30, 092, 000 | 8,076, 000 | 63.6 | 18.1 21.2 
1920 | 53, 900, 000 | 51, 810, 000 | 33, 065, 000 | 8, 549, 000 | 61.3 | 16.5 20.5 
British India...........--. 1920 |164, 156, 000 |155, 019, 000 |100, 610, 000 |45, 804, 000 | 61.0 | 29.6 31.3 
Geuth Aleem. ........5...- 1911 | 3,069,000} 2,904,000] 1,956, 000 | 1,774, 000 | 63.7 | 61.1 47.6 
Pr a CIR SF 1911 | 2,313,000} 2,142,000] 1,767,000 395, 000 | 76.4 | 18.4 18.3 
1921 | 2,763,000 | 2,673,000] 1,853,000 464, 000 | 67.1 | 17.4 20.0 
New Zealand--........--- 1911 532, 000 477, 000 364, 000 90, 000 | 68.4 | 18.9 19.9 
































1 The figures showing the total population are based on the general population census of Oct. 6, 1919; 
those showing the gainfully engaged population are based on estimates of the German Federal Statistical 
office. The high percentage of gainfully engaged persons, as compared with 1907, is due to the fact that 
their determination for 1920 was based on principles differing from those followed in 1907. 


It is seen that the percentage of women who are gainfully engaged 
varies greatly from acs Arg country, ranging between 4.4 (Greece) 
and 61.1 per cent (South Africa, including native labor). In Europe 
the countries having the highest percentage of gainfully engaged 
women are, in the order named, Bulgaria (44.5), pre-war Austria 
(43.5), France (38.7), Germany (36.6), and Finland (33.5). In the 
United States only 16.5 per cent of the female population is gain- 
fully engaged. 

he percentage which women form of the total gainfully engaged 
population also varies greatly. It is the highest in South Africa 
(47.6) and lowest in Greece (7.7). In the large European industrial 
countries women generally form between 30 and 37 per cent of the 
gainfully engaged population, and in the United States 20.5 per cent. 


Distribution by Principal Occupations 


TABLE 2 shows the percentage distribution of gainfully engaged 

women among the great, occupational groups for most of the 
European countries, the United States, British India, South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 
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Tasix 2.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF GAINFULLY ENGAGED WOMEN, py 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


——— - GS — 
































Miscel- 
fs laneous 
Yea om- . occu- 
a Agri- | Indus- | ™¢ree Doan ne Do- | pations} All 
Country ecen- | culture| tr and | ond pro-| Mmestic and occu. 
sus y trans- fessions | SeTVice without | pationg 
7 port specified 
occu- 
pation 
a a | 
Russia ____. alibi dpeldedntiiibindie sd 1897 37.8 19.6 3.9 3.8 | 30.3 4.4 100) 
GRRTRODT « dsnkiin cinch doh ddl d 1907 48. 4 22.2 9.8 3.0] 13.2 3.4 100 
1921 44.5 21.6 9.5 2.9 3.3 18. 2 | 1M 
England and Wales..........--- i9ii 1.9 50.9 3. 1 8.2 SS eee 100 
Sestiond 2.6. £66 4.6055 Secs 19il 5.6 53.0 6.4 6.9 mee mets... 10) 
Seen... 1.6.46. .$34-6. dee 1911 13.8 41.5 2.3 8.7 5 | oe 100 
OS Per eer e hee 1906 43.3 32.7 10.1 3.8. aa 100 
ee SE TS re i ee 1911 58.1 27.0 4.2 3.1 Of) il 160 
Austria (pre-war) -...-...._..-_- 1910 59.5 12. 4 7.5 114.4 >. Hane | 1%) 
Hiungary (pre-war) -_..-......_-_- 1910 56. 6 11.5 2.9 2.6 16.2 10.2 1% 
Cazechoslovakia__..............-- 1921 . 85.1 21.5 5.9 3.8 12.2 21.7 100 
Reeeritim 5 7c.) te i ee 8.7 46. 3 16.8 4.7 18. 0 5.6 100 
peeemeriamte 2... c..o3—-iii..inc-< 1909 20.8 20.7 1L.1 7.7  * Are 10 
SS BERRER SSSR rare 1910 41.8 > © 5 STE 1.3 16. 0 17.4 100 
ee Te eee ei ae 1910 30.0 10.0 5.2 4.0 22. 2 28.7 100 
ae ee ee ae 1907 12.3 3 ower” 8.8 , % ) ree 100 
Bulgaria __--..-....-.---"@gpess=| 1910 93. 4 SE erga 8 2.4 1.3 100 
Sw itseriatd..s.-.<h-h5 2. << 1910 15. 6 41.5 14.0 5.6 16.5 6.8 100 
1920 16.5 44.8 18.0 9.3 43.6 8. 0 100 
oS ree ee ee 1920 76.7 9.0 5.0 4.8 _ & 3 ere 100 
PTS ee eae ae 1911 23.8 14.3 8.9 4.7 238.9 19.4 10 
1921 14.0 13.3 10. 6 6.0 34. 9 21.3 160 
a ee ee es ee 1910 18.4 25. 0 11.5 5.9 38. 2 1.0 | 100 
1920 17.2 18.7 18.4 6. 6 28. 9 10. 5 | 100 
Sreeted Gtnbes:.. 5. 23 J.dud.cud.- 1910 22.4 Bae. 8 baka cua 19. 2 ) =a 100) 
1920 12.7 22.6 10.3 28. 8 |) ae 100 
epee Tee. ois gu oor 1920 73.7 11.2 5.7 9 1.8 6. 7 | 10) 
Besth A frien... 4: 25 «gos. 355.4 1911 62.3 9 4 1.0 34. 4 1.0 100 
Stree 8... £6) std _nthionbiddal 1911 4.0 27.5 14.0 13. 4 38.8 2.3 109 
1921 2.1 25.7 18.8 17.1 34. 5 1.7 | 100 
peer Zeemeya. s,s ous Juss s5.d 1911 8.3 22. 0 15.5 14.3 37.0 2.9 | 100 








1 This figure is not comparable with the figures for other countries in this eolumn, because the A ustrian 
statistics include here female day laborers, who in other countries are enumerated either as domestic serv- 
ants or under the occupational group to which the establishment belongs in which they are employed. 

4Includes commerce and transport. 

*The number of domestic servants is given too low, because the majority of the women employed in 
domestic service were enumerated in the occupational group of their employer. 


In explanation of Table 2 it should be noted that the occupational 
group headings do not have exactly the same meanings in ail tle 
countries. us several countries enumerate all servants under 4 
sper) group; others enumerate them in accordance with the vocation 
of the employer under other group headings. Most countries 
enumerate persons employed in transportation with those employed 
in commerce, but a few (Portugal, Greece) enumerate transport 
workers with the industrial workers. Public service and the pro- 
fessions are not always grouped alike. Finally there are countries 
which enumerate unskilled laborers with domestic servants. 

That the percentage of women engaged in agriculture varies s° 
greatly from country to country is due in part to the fact that the 
censuses do not enumerate gainfully engaged women in a like manne’. 
In industry the percentage varies considerably less. A noteworthy 
fact is the great increase in the percentage of women engaged '0 
public service and the apace in the United States in 1920 as 
compared with 1910. e percentage of women engaged in domesti¢ 
service in Germany in 1921 shows a marked decrease as compured 
with 1907 because the general impoverishment of the middle classes 
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made it impossible for them to keep servants in postwar years. In 
the United States, on the other hand, the percentage of women in 
domestic service has increased censiderably in postwar time. 

Table 3 shows how many of every 100 persons (of both sexes) 
gainfully engaged in each of the principal occupational groups and 
in all occupationel groups combined are women. 


TABLE 3.—PER CENT WOMEN FORM OF GAINFULLY ENGAGED PERSONS IN 
PRINOIPAL OCOUPATIONAL GROUPS, BY COUNTRY 
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mF } 
| Miscel- 
laneous 
| . , Com- Public De occupa- o 
. | Yearof| Agricul- merce service mestic| tions and; All eccu 
Country census} ture |!2@ustry) “and and pro-| service | without | pations 
transport) fessions speei fied. 
oecupa- 
tion 
wees * Boos | 4897 11.5 20.4 9.7 9.8 50.2 Bl. 3 16. 
De a Se ees | 1907 46.5 18.7 26.8 16. 6 98. 8 638. 0 33. 
| 7921 43. 2° 19.3 27.7 18. 1 68. 2 54.2 34. 
England and Wales_...| 191i 7.5 25.9 6.8 32.6 CS ee Re a 29. 
Scotland...............| 1911 14.7 25.6 13.4 31.7 5 neat | 2 
Iréland_._.. ...| 1911 7.5 29.1 8.8 6.6 Ye) RPGS 23. 
SNPS 1906 48. 6 34.9 37..7 18. 0 id al 37. 
i Mii 8S Sa _...| 1911 33. 0 31. 1 14. 5 24.4 79)... ..-.22: 31. 
Austria (pre-war)_.....| 2010 50.5 24.7 34.3 145.0 7 } aes A5. 
Hungary (pre-war) _...| T910 22.7 16. 8 16 1 21.5 92.8 41.6 | 25. 
Czechoslovakin.___.____ 1921 1.3 21. 1) 29.0 87.4 62.3 1 
| nile Pie 1910 14.8 26.2 27.5 29.3 78.0 25. 0 26. 
Netherlands......._____| 1909 17.5 14.5 14.3 | 22.5 95. 8 2 2B. 
Portugal._.._.._. 10 24. 2 ae. ae 17.5 81.9 57.9 22. 
ttt 1910 25.7 15.0 19. 0 | 2.0 68. i 64.5 26. 
Pe Tie 1907 2.1 Tt) Seeeniges, 11.4 62.6 |...._..- | Z. 
Bulgaria..........--..| 1910 48, 3 OO em: 8.9 100. 0 25.8 42. 
Switzerland._.......__- | 1910 21.1 33.4 36. 4 | 37.1 92.2 66.7 33. 
| 4920 20: 2 22.0 25.8 | 29.0 384.4 65.8 | 31. 
Rai | 1920 42.8 26. 9 30. 2 35.8 —....... 39. 
Deumark ....._...._._- | 199% 21.5 22.3 22.7 30.0 90. 0 58.1 30. 
| 1921 14.5 13.0 23.3 31.2 96. 1 56. 1 32. 
ak I | 1910 17. 2 24. 5 40.0 38. 6 98. 2 60. 0 31. 
| 1920 14.5 20.0 28.9 40.7 99. 0 53.0 29. 
United States.........- 1910 14.4 a Ell es 37.7 ya apes 21. 
| 1920 10.0 13.9 12.1 40.8 S| eee 20. 
British India...........| 1920 31.8 22.7 26.7 13.2 32.5 40. 0 31. 
South Africa... | 1911 50. 6 2.8 5.6 24.2 82.9 51.7 47. 
Australia.......-...-.- | 9 2.7 19.3 12.4 36. 7 76. 0 39.5 18. 
| 1921 1.7 16. 4 15.5 39. 4 76. 0 | 38. 1 | 20. 
New Zealand.........-.| 1941 6.8 14.9 13.7 | 39. 4 77.0 | 15.9 | 19. 
| j } 
1 See note 1, Table 2, p. 78. 4 See nete 2, Table 2, p. 78. 3 See note 3, Table 2, p. 78. 


According to Table 3 the per cent which women form of all persons 
gainfully engaged in agriculture varies much more in the different 
countries than the per cent they form of persons engaged in industry. 
In most of the countries for which pre-war and post-war data are 
available the post-war data indicate a decrease in the per cent which 
women form of the persons engaged in agriculture. A noteworthy 
fact made evident by Table 3 is the great numerical predominance 
of women in domestic service. In India, however, there are nearly 
twiee as many male as female domestic servants. In most European 
countries women form about 30 per cent of the entire gainfully en- 
gaged population, the most notable exception being Austria (pre-war) 
with 45.1 per cent. In the United States they form only 20.6 per 
cent of the gainfully engaged population. 
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Effects of New Inventions Upon the Field of Women’s 
Employment 


HE Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 
has recently issued a report (Bulletin No. 50) dealing with the 
changing opportunities for the employment of women as a re- 

sult of industrial research. 

The usual objective in applying the results of such research is to reduce costs 
increase production, and create new products or forms of service. When the 
objective is achieved, the employment opportunities of men or women or both are 
affected. 

Among the applications of research which affect the employment of 
women are cited the utilization of hitherto dormant resources, the 
development of new raw materials, the invention of new products and 
new methods of communication, changes in method which reduce 
excessive labor and hazard and improve working conditions, ‘thus 
reducing the number of occupations from which women rightly are 
debarred because of the physical strain involved,” the increase in 
transportation facilities, and the calculating and recording inventions 
and the new commercial inventions brought into existence to keep 
distribution and accounting abreast with expanding industry. 

As an instance of the development of new raw materials the report 
cites the discovery of how to produce from wood pulp, cotton waste, 
and other materials a viscose substance somewhat akin to the silk- 
worm’s secretions, and the further discovery of how to spin this 
substance into the fine filaments which are the basis of artificial silk, 
or rayon. This has not only created an entirely new industry 
peculiarly adapted to women, but has added a new field to the textile 
industry, in which women have always been employed. A somewhat 
similar development is found in the case of perfumes. ‘‘ Within the 

ast decade, aemiced research has discovered how to extract and to 

uild up the perfumes of a thousand blooms and the flavors of acres of 
orchards from lumps of soft coal, which are but the residue of long 
dead forests and of millions upon millions of buried blooms.” ‘This 
industry is of such recent growth that the number and distribution of 
its workers is not known, but women are employed in it and it is known 
to be increasing rapidly in importance. 

The effect of new inventions upon the field of women’s employment 
is seen especially in the developments which followed the introduction 
of the typewriter, the telephone, and theradio. Not only are women 
ee in the actual operation of these to such an extent that 
typewriting and telephone operating are looked upon as distinctively 
feminine occupations, but they are largely employed in the manu- 
facture of the various instruments used, and with each new application 
of electricity this field of their work increases. The substitution of 
one material for another often opens up new avenues for the employ- 
ment of women. An instance of this is the growing use of aluminum 
ware in the household, which is a recent development; the lightness 
of aluminum makes it possible to employ women in its manufacture 
more extensively than was possible when heavier metals were used. 
In the glass industry, changes in methods and materials used have 
brought women into many occupations, and the use of the rare new 
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minerals for the manufacture of small parts has opened up a new field 
for them. 


One firm manufacturing tungsten and molybdenum products states that 70 per 
cent of its factory pry roll is made up of women, who are employed on light 
assembling jobs and on light machines, such as riveting machines. 


While pointing out that the field of possible developments of this 
kind is wide, the report calls attention to two important facts dis- 
closed by the survey made: 


That the increased opportunities for the employment of women growing out of 
the foregoing developments in applied research do not necessarily increase the 
total number of women in industry and commerce beyond the growth occasioned 
by the growth in the adult woman population. An analysis of census figures 
indicates that the increased opportunities are resulting in a continued relief of the 
congestion of woman labor in the older so-called woman-employing industries— 
arelief started by the shortage of male labor during the war. 

That the wider distribution of women over the field of industry and commerce 
and their advancement into better occupations have not, on the whole, reduced 
ihe number nor impaired the quality of the employment opportunities of men, for 
neither men nor boys have taken the places in the old industries deserted by 
women. The numbers of both man and boy wage earners have increased more 
than the numbers of woman and girl wage earners during the decade represented 
by the last population census. This fact should not convey the idea that occupa- 
tions have not been shifted from men to women, from women to men, and from 
both to machines, as a result of applied research; it is only to show that the net 
increase in the number of women’s employment opportunities resulting from 
applied research has not been accompanied by a net decrease in the employment 
opportunities for men. 





Employment of Women in Oklahoma Industries 


N THE spring of 1924 the United States Women’s Bureau made 
| an investigation into the industrial employment of women in 
Oklahoma, the results of which have recently appeared in Bul- 
letin No. 48. Oklahoma, it is pointed out, is not conspicuous as a 
manufacturing State, and its leading industries—petroleum refining, 
flour and grist mills, and zine smelting and refining—are not suc 
asemploy many women. The study covered 4,135 women, employed 
in 172 establishments, located in 25 cities and towns. Of these, 
248, or 6 per cent, were colored women. The largest single group, 
25.9 per cent, was engaged in manufacturing industries, very nearly 
the same proportion, 23.9 per cent in mercantile establishments, 17.1 
per cent in laundries, 14.3 per cent in hotels and restaurants, and 
18.8 per cent in telephone exchanges. Of the white women, 46 
per cent were single, 33.2 per cent married, and 20.7 per cent wid- 
owed, separated, or divorced; for the colored women, the corre- 
sponding proportions were 20.1, 46.8, and 33.1 per cent. Almost 
identical proportions of the white and colored women were living 
at home—79.6 per cent of the white and 79.9 per cent of the colored— 
but a somewhat larger proportion of the colored than of the white 
women were living independently. 


Scheduled Hours 


HE Oklahoma laws permit a 9-hour day and a 54-hour week for 
women, with a possible variation of daily hours in an emergency, 
provided the weekly total is not exceeded. The scheduled daily 
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hours were learned for 2,762 women, ef whom 0.3 per cent had a day 
of less than 8 hours, 20.3 per cent worked 8 hours, 15 per cent worked 
over 8 and under 9, and 64.4 per cent 9 hours. The scheduled 
weekly hours of women showed a somewhat different grouping, 
Practically 1 per cent had a week of less than 44 hours, 3.7 per cen; 
one of 44 hours, 1.4 per cent over 44 and under 48 hours, 12.3 
per cent 48 hours, 25.3 per cent over 48 and under 52, 1.1 per cent 
52, 5.5 per cent over 52 and under 54, and 49.6 per cent 54 hours, 
The short day on Saturday was not common. Only 19 per cent of 
the 2,762 women had a Saturday shorter than other days, and for 
some of these the difference amounted to only 1 or 2 hours. 


Earnings 


ACTUAL earnings for each woman employed were taken from the 

pay rolls for a week in April, 1924, covermg 3,452 white women. 
The range of earnings was from under $4 to over $30 for the week, 
but the median for the whole group was only $13. The lowest 
median, $9.45, was found in the 5-10-and-25-cent stores, and the 
highest, $17.70, in the manufacture of shirts and overalls, in which 
100 of the women reported on were employed. Laundries, with 
653 women reporting, showed median earnings of $11.50 a week, 
and telephone exchanges, with 777 women, $16.50. Of. the 3,452 
women covered, 16.4 per cent earned less than $9 during the week 
taken, 41.3 per cent earned less than $12, 61.6 per cent less than 
$15, and 80.9 per cent less than $18. A study of those who had 
worked the full scheduled number of hours during the week covered 
showed that the median of their earnings was $15, as compared with 
$13 for all workers. 

The earnings of colored women were on a lower scale than those of 
white women. Data were obtained for only 63, the great majority 
of whom were employed in laundries. The median earnings for 
these were $8.20 a week. 

Only 24 of the women were reported as having worked the full week of the 


firm. The earnings of these women ranged from $7 to $16, and the median for 
even these full-time workers was only $9.50. 


Working Conditions 


HE working conditions found in the plants inspected varied 
widely, ranging from very good to decidedly unsatisfactory. 
Seating arrangements were unsatisfactory in a number of instances. 
There were 30 factories and 20 laundries in which some of the women sat all 
day at their work. For these women who regularly sat at their work 19 of the 
manufacturing establishments and 19 of the laundries provided chairs with 
backs for at least some of the women. In 18 of the factories some or all of the 
women engaged at sitting occupations had only stools, benches, or boxes to sit 
upon, none of these offering any possibility of support to the back. 

It is important, the report points out, that women engaged in 
standing occupations should have seats accessible, so that they may 
sit down during temporary rem wey or when the work is run- 
ning so smoothly that they may take a few minutes rest. Yet! 
factories and 24 laundries employing women in such work provided 
no seats of any kind. 
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In 79 establishments a common drinking cup was found in use, 
in spite of a State law against such a use. Facilities for washing 
were frequently unsatisfactory. Of 172 establishments inspected, 
7 had no arrangements for washing at all, 98 provided no hot water, 
46 furnished no towels, and in 86 a common towel was in use. Inade- 
quate toilet facilities were not infrequently found. The majority 
of the establishments had no lunch or rest rooms for their woman 
employees, and a considerable number provided no cloak rooms at all 
or else supplied them for only a part of their woman workers. 

In sumnung up the situation, the report points out that while 
conditions of work, hours, and wages are not ideal, the State is 
fortunate in that it has not developed such established customs that 
improvement would be difficult. : 

Industrial activity is as yet rather limited in Oklahoma, and as the State 
develops the evils often found in old establishments may be avoided. A locality 
that is only at the beginning of its development has the opportunity and the 
responsibility of setting for itself high standards in all the phases of its industrial 
life. 





Women in the Fruit Picking and Canning Industries of Washington 


HE United States Women’s Bureau has recently published a 

T study (Bulletin No. 47) of the employment of women in the 

fruit picking and canning industries of Washington, based on 

an investigation which was en = at the request of several organiza- 

tions of the State in 1923. The different kinds of work covered are 
indicated in the following statement: 


In the course of the study 219 ranches were visited, the 131 berry ranches 
constituting about three-fifths, apple and pear ranches somewhat less than a 
fourth, and prune ranches about one-sixth of the total number covered. In 
addition 63 establishments connected with canning, preserving, and packing food 
were visited. Eighteen of these were fruit and vegetable canneries and evapo- 
rators, 24 were clam and fish canneries, and 21 were fruit warehouses. A little 
over 3,000 women employed in all these various places furnished personal infor- 
mation about themselves and their families. Of the approximately 3,000 who 
reported on whether they were resident or migrant workers, about one-third 
were migrants. 


Of this group, 82.5 per cent were native-born whites, 1 per cent 
lndians, and 16.5 per cent were foreign born. A trifle over 94 per 
cent were members of families, less than 6 per cent living independ- 
ently. About one-third were single, one-half were married, and 
nearly one-seventh were widowed or divorced. More than one- 
fourth were under 20, one-fifth were from 30 to 40 years old, and over 
three-tenths were 40 or over. 

Hours and earnings varied widely according not only to the kind of 
work, but to conditions within the particular industry, the steadiness 
of the individual worker, and the degrée to which she dovetailed one 
oecupation into another. On the berry ranches the average daily 
earnmgs were $1.60; in prune picking, $3.09; in prune sorting, $3.43; 
in apple thinning, $3.17; apple picking, $3.42; and pear picking, 
$2.97. In the fruit and vegetable canneries and evaporators and in the 
fish canneries piece rates prevailed, and hours were so irregular that 
daily earnings could hardly be computed. The median weekly earn- 
gs ranged from $12.30 to $12.50, while for those who had worked 
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full time (50 hours or more during the week) the medians were 
$16.35 and $20.65. 

The work is of a highly seasonal character, so that it has naturally 
drawn together a considerable force of migrant workers. These are 
especially numerous among the berry pickers. Some of the non- 
resident workers live in cities perhaps not more than 20 or 30 miles 
away, but as they do not find it convenient to go back and forth, 
they migrate to the ranches and live there while the work lasts, 
Another group consists of wives and daughters of men who have been 
engaged in wheat harvesting, moving northward with its season, ani 
who, when that work is done, turn to whatever kind of work is jy 
season on the fruit ranches, where the women as well as the men find 
full occupation. In other cases the workers “follow the fruit,” 
beginning in California in the winter, going on to the berry picking 
and through the harvesting of the different fruits, ending their work 
in the Washington apple orchards in the fall in time to go back to 
California and begin all overagain. These migrants might come fro 
any part of the country originally, and sometimes had led the wander- 
ing life so long that they could not be said to have any settled place 
of abode. 


A woman of 47, with her husband and four children, gave her address as “just 
traveling around in fruits.” They had their own tent and equipment and earned 
their own living as they went along. They had begun their outdoor work this 
season in cherries, then had moved over to a peach and pear district, and were, at 
the time of the interview, in the apple district for the fall work. Their plaus for 
the winter were undecided. 

Children were quite a conspicuous feature in these groups. Data 
were obtained for 820 migrant families, in which there were 27] 
children under 6 years old and 825 aged 6 and under 16. Of the 
migrant children, 338, or 41 per cent, of those between 6 and 16 were 
at work, while in the resident families, only 153, or 7 per cent, were 
working. 

A striking feature was the existence among the berry pickers of 
groups of young migrants without any adult members. 

That is, the groups consisted of young girls and children camping together ina 
shack and workingin the field. In eight cases a girl of 17 was the oldest in a camp- 
ing unit, and in eight instances a 16-year-old girl was the head of a houselwwid 
group. * * * Altogether there were 20 household groups on the berry 
ranches, none of whose 55 members were over 18 years of age and whose heads 
were girls of 16, 17, or 18 years. Most of these households consisted of only two 
young people, but in two cases they had 5 members. 

In the main the women were working as a matter of economic 
necessity. About one-tenth worked from choice, because they 
liked the work, or wanted to earn spending money, or wished to be 
with friends who were working. me took the work because |t 
offered a chance, otherwise unattainable, for their children and 
themselves to have a country outing. The great majority were 
contributing to the support of the family group to which they be- 
longed, the poapestnas who contributed the whole of their earnings 
varying with their place in the group. Ninety-five per cent of the 
wives with children, 82.8 per cent of the wives without children, 
20.2 per cent of the daughters, 18.8 per cent of the sisters, and 61.5 
per cent of those bearing some other relationship to the family turned 
m all their earnings for the common benefit. ‘“‘Of the 2,513 women 
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reporting on the amount contributed to the family income, over 
two-thirds contributed all their earnings, as contrasted with one- 
fifth who contributed none.” . 

The necessity for living at the place of work created a housing 
problem. More often than not the employer provided quarters, 
but some of the workers provided tents for A vir ibee--anbe Where 
living quarters were provided, they differed widely from ranch to 
ranch. 

Over four-fifths of all the households and 72 per cent of all the persons reported 
upon in regard to size of households had living quarters limited to one room, with 
opportunity of sharing small porches or kitchens with other families similarly 


housed. In a few cases the crowded living conditions were extremely bad, with 
ag many &s8 six or seven persons quartered in one room. 
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Washington Industrial Accident Prevention Conference 


N OFFICIAL call to the imdustrial accident prevention con- 

ference to be held at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, 

D. C., July 14, 15, and 16, 1926, has been issued to the gover. 

nors of the various States by Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis. 
as follows: 


I am calling a conference on industrial accident prevention to be held in Wash. 
ington, D. C., July 14, 15, and 16 of the present year. Invitations will be sey; 
to the principal agencies, public and private, interested in the development of more 
efficient and specific methods of industrial accident prevention. 

I am particularly anxious that the State governments shall be 100 per cent 
represented, and I am writing this to urge that you delegate some member or 
members of that division of your State organization which deals with accident 
prevention to attend this conference. If at all practicable I shall be very muci 
pleased if you could attend in person. 

There is no adequate system of industrial accident reporting in the United 
States, but a conservative estimate indicates that the fatal industrial accidents 
probably exceed 23,000 per year and that nonfatal injuries total 2,500,000 pe: 
year. ‘The number of days’ labor lost is estimated to be 227,169,970 per annum, 
and the wage loss exceeds a billion dollars. Iam advised by experts that fully 
85 per cent of these accidents are preventable. In fact, many establishments 
and some industries, by close application of safety methods to the ‘danger 
spots’’ in their industria! plants, have been able to reduce their accidents by a 
percentage almost as great as this. The cooperation of all of the States and al! 
other accident reporting organizations will be sought to the end that attention 
may be called not in general terms but by specific plans for the more general 
adoption of safety methods which have been so successful in a few instances. 


While the importance of interesting the States is emphasized in 
this letter, the various industries, industrial associations and insur- 
ance carriers are also invited to attend the conference. 





Industrial Accidents to Minors 


its Publication No. 152, the results of a study of accidents 

to industrially employed minors in three States, Wisconsin, 
Massachusetts, and New Jersey. The data on which the report ' 
based were obtained from the industrial accident boards of the three 
States. The period covered for Wisconsin and New Jersey was the 
year ending June 30, 1920, and for Massachusetts the year ending 
June 30, 1922. 

Attention is called to the fact that these States give their young 
workers a considerable degree of protection. All prohibit the !n- 
dustrial employment of children under 14, and require those unde! 
16 (17 in ieee to obtain work certificates before they may be 
legally employed. All prohibit the employment of those under |" 
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? 

in specified dangerous occupations, and Massachusetts and Wiscon- 

sin also forbid employment under 18 in certain occupations which 

are considered especially perilous. Each requires the attendance 

of young workers at continuation schools, and in each the minors’ 

share in the benefits of general laws respecting safety and sanitation 

in workplaces and have the advantage of the stimulus which work- 

men’s compensation legislation has given to efforts to reduce in- 
dustrial risks. 

The accidents recorded as occurring to employed minors in the 
three States during the period covered numbered 7,478, of which 38 
resulted in death and 920 in partial disability for life, the remainder 
causing temporary disability. These figures represent only the 
compensable accidents for which alone full particulars were on file. 
In Wisconsin only accidents causing disability for more than 7 days 
are compensable, while in Massachusetts and New Jersey the waiting | 
period is 10 days. ‘These wate pape eliminated a number of ac- 
cidents which did not disable the sufferer for the specified number of 
days. With regard to severity, the accidents were distributed as 
follows: 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS, GROUPED BY RESULTS, IN THE THREE STATES 





Accidents resulting in— 























State 
Permanent} Tempo- 
Death partial dis-| rary dis- Total 
ability ability 
: bes 
ES EP te, SS ee ae eS ae 12 159 3, 006 3, 177 
eee Ses Wes eee bee. SS LL bse sh isd Sons 14 502 1, 508 2, 019 
Wisconsin ............---.- sttit-eghd - eh --423440 12 259 2, O11 2, 282 
eos Gov Lad eloabinag 4 38 920 6,520 | 7, 478 








_ Classified as to cause, the industrial injuries to minors in the three 
States show the following grouping: 


Number Per cent 





Cause of injury ofinjuries of total 

IRR EE a. GR a a 2, 706 36. 2 
ein a a i NR A, Te amt RN, AM 1, 643 22. 0 
Falls of persons___-_-_ MOUS Sw oo udoksdbeowees 779 10. 4 
IDS wis eae ew sewers sestesuwel i. lust. 543 7.3 
OE SS ee oe in eniee dt cik bd sienin< 469 6. 3 
Stepping on or striking against objects_-__------ 415 5. 5 
SE ARR ete iet, 6a I 288 3.9 
Hot and corrosive substances.._._....._____-- 262 3. 5 
All other and not reported..............----.- 373 5. 0 
TION, ont idites hcastadeciaigtin.s osu ainiehures. 7,478 100.0 


It will be noticed that machinery caused the largest group of 
accidents. In discussing this point, it is noted that most of the 
machines now in use are power driven, that the employment of 
minors under 16 in connection with some of these is forbidden in all 
three States and that the extension of this prohibition to those under 
18 would materially reduce the number of accidents to young workers. 
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There were proportionately more accidents from power-driven machinery to 
minors 16 and 17 years of age than to those under 16, who were more adequately pro. 
tected by the law; or to those of 18 years or over, who had more experience 
more nearly mature judgment, and better powers of muscular coordination’ 
Moreover, minors 16 and 17 years old suffered proportionately more severe 
injuries than either the younger or the older workers. Death or permanent 
partial disability resulted from 13.4 per cent of all the injuries to workers 16 and 
17 years of age; for workers under 16 the corresponding percentage was 10.7, 
and for workers of 18, 19, and 20 years it was 12.7. 

Handling objects accounted for the next largest group of injuries, 
and in this group strains were the most serious form of harmfy| 
result. In view of the large number (122) of cases of hernia resulting 
from strains it is suggested that it might be well to prohibit young 
workers from occupations which involve heavy lifting. Another 
form of injury in this group arose from handling rough or sharp 
_ objects. robably, it is Sugpested, many of these injuries weie 

slight in themselves, but infection resulted very frequently and 
produced serious results. 

In Wisconsin infection occurred in 10 per cent of the injuries to minors from 
all causes (being responsible for permanent partial injury in 10 cases); in Massa- 
chusetts it was present in 16.6 per cent of all the cases, and in New Jersey in 
8.3 per cent of them. It is still necessary to lay stress upon the desirability of 
maintaining first-aid stations, and of educating the workers in regard to the 
importance of prompt treatment for even slight injuries. 


An effort was made to discover the accident rate of the minors in 
Wisconsin and New Jersey, based upon the number of minors under 
20-reported by the census as employed on January 1, 1920. This is 
admittedly an unsatisfactory basis, since there is no assurance that 
the number employed at that date was the average number employe! 
throughout the year, because no allowance can be made for the 
workers cedindakt from compensation by the numerical operation of 
the law or by other causes, whose accidents accordingly do not appear 
in this study, because it is impossible to compute the hours of exposure 
to risk, and for similar causes. Nevertheless, it was considered 
worth while to work out the rates, as shown in the following table: 


INDUSTRIAL INJURIES TO BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER 20 YEARS OF AGEIN WISCONSIN 
AND NEW JERSEY, BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


en Ga Ti grep 
Wisconsin New Jersey 








Number of Rate per 1,000| Number of Rate per 1,000 





















































Oceupation group injuries | employed injuries employed 
Pin | on 
Boys | Girls Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys Girls 
| | 
I, 8 ER, Oe cncncconaneens- ORD MEE 3 RS Se ait 18 1 5 4 
POET <.. chobucdbdcediddddébiuperdicbitodaee Oe lisich dal Ee ee ae aa 
Extraction of mimerals..................2--4- | Sagan ie % hy A a: of meine 37 | 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries_-__-_| 1, 212 202 | 47.3 13.4] 1,067 260 22 ‘ 
Se icins Sabo seper acho peedccdige os 90 5 30. 4 3.0 87 4 12 2 
a Pag Pas PEE ETS ERE: oe ae 75 4| 2.7 1.1 113 7 16 | : 
SE iol? IR SRS eee (BR es 8 SRS EEE UE Sa --. 
Professional service... ......-.-.-.......---- 3 LAZ EU See: 4 2 6 3 
Personal and domestic service__....--.------- 12 14; 121 1.5 14 9 S é 
Clerical occupations... .............-..------ 38 6|} 68] (% 42 12 2 l 
I ethan ak abhi otlctnss poten 11,257 | 231 | 37.0] 581] 1,352] 295 16) 4 
1 Ineludes 11 injuries received in agricultural! pursuits. 2 Less than 1 per 1,000. 
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The difference in the rates shown for girls and boys is explained as 
being in part due to the different nee arg pursued, even when in 
the same general industry. In trade, for instance, 95 per cent of the 
girls were Clerks or saleswomen, while over one-third of the boys 
were deliverymen or laborers; in transportation most of the girls 
were telephone operators, but the boys were employed in a variety 
of occupations, such as chauffeurs, draymen, teamsters, and street 
and railroad laborers. The highest rate found is for boys in the 
extraction of minerals, but next to this the highest rate, for boys 
and girls alike, is in the manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
and here the most dangerous occupations for both sexes were semi- 
skilled work in metal and woodworking industries. Owing to this 
fact, special protection is asked for such industries. 

Industrial risks for minors as weil as for adults can be reduced by requiring 
more adequately guarded machinery and safer workplaces. * * * Another 
danger is seen in the high proportion of the injuries to minors due to machinery. 
The analysis which this report presents of accidents to minors in three States 
shows not only the large number of machine injuries but their severity. It 
shows also the great need of further protection for boys and girls 16 and 17 


years of age whose employment—particularly in the operation of dangerous 
machines—is far less safeguarded than is the employment of younger workers. 


Work Accidents to Children in Pennsylvania 


HE Consumers’ League of Eastern Pennsylvania has recently 
published a study of accidents to working children in that State 
in 1923, which differs from the Children’s Bureau study in including 
all accidents which caused absence from work for more than the day 
on which the injury was received. The study deals with two groups 
of young workers: Those under 16, for whom only the first six ties 
of the year were covered, and those aged 16 and 17, for whom the 
whole year was included. In the younger group, 341 children met 
with work accidents, of which 4 resulted in death, 2 in permanent 
disability, and 335 in temporary disability; of these last, 183 were 
compensable cases, that is, cases which incapacitated the child for 
10 days or more. 

It was not possible to compute accident rates, but for some of the 
occupations comparisons as to danger are possible. Thus, there 
were 18,005 boys and girls under 16 in manufacturing industries in 
1923, and 267 accidents occurred among them. Approximately 8.4 
per cent of the group (1,513) were engaged in metals and metal 
products, while 20.5 per cent of the accidents occurred here; over 
one-third (6,360) of the children were in the textile industry, but only 
50 (about 19 per cent) of the accidents occurred among them; and 
one-fourth (4,653) were employed in the manufacture of clothing, 
which was responsible for a trifle over one-sixth (16.9 per cent) of 
the manufacturing accidents. No figures are given for the wood- 
working industries, which the Children’s Bureau study showed as 
particularly dangerous. ; 

Machinery caused the greatest number of accidents among this 
younger group, being responsible for 122 or 35.8 i cent of the total, 
andling tools or objects was second, and falls of person stood third. 


1 Consumers’ League of Eastern Pennsylvania. Accidents to working children in Pennsylvania in 1923. 
Philadelphia, 818 Otis Building, 1925. 
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Accidents to Workers Between 16 and 18 Years Old 


‘THE study of this group covered the whole year 1923, during which 

_ 7,589 accidents were reported to workers aged 16 and 17, oj 
which 51 were fatal, 81 resulted in permanent disability, and 7,457 in 
temporary disability. There is no record of the number of employag 
minors in this age group, so that the full significance of the above 
figures can not be known, but these injuries form 4 per cent of the 
total number of work accidents occurring in Pennsylvania during 
the year. 

Boys incurred almost 9 out of every 10 accidents—6,719 in all; girls, 879. 
Although no figures are available showing the relative numbers of boys and 
girls between 16 and 18 years employed, this proportion is probably due in large 
part to the greater number of boys working at hazardous employments. 

One and a half times as many children were injured in the age group between 


17 and 18 as in the group between 16 and 17, but no facts are at hand to explain 
the cause or causes. 


The great majority (79.9 per cent) of those sufferitig injury were 
Americans, none of the foreign groups showing as many as i) 
victims. 

The distribution of accidents according to industry showed mete!s 
and metal products leading in number, with mining second, clay, 
glass, and stone products third, and textiles fourth. In severity o’ 
accident there was a different distribution, as 24 of the fatalities 
occurred in mining, 8 in metals and metal products, 5 im building 
and construction, while the remaining 14 were scattered, not more 
than 2 appearing in any one industry. The immediate causes were 
varied. 

Of the 51 deaths, 17 were caused by power vehicles and 12 of these by a striking 
car or engine. Ten were caused by machinery, of which elevators were responsi- 
ble for 5 and power and transmission apparatus for 5, divided as follows: 2 by 
belts and pulleys, 2 by cogs and — and 1 by shafts and couplings. Ten were 
the result of falling objeets—5 of falling roofs in mines, 4 of objects falling from 
buildings, trestles, or scaffolds, and 1 of fall of rock or earth. Three deaths were 
due to electricity and 1 to an explosion. Five deaths came as a result of falls, 
3 from structures, 1 from another elevation, and 1 on the level. Only 1 death 
was caused by handling tools or objects, although almost one-third of all the 
accidents were so caused. The 4 remaining fatalities occurred (2) because of 
running into or striking against objects, (1) because of suffocation, and (1) 
because of an unspecified reason. 

It has been stated that 81 children were permanently disabled. Analyzing 
the causes of their accidents, it has been found that 55 were due to machinery, 
17 to injuries sustained in carrying or lifting objects, 4 to power vehicles, 3 to 
falling objects, and 2 to falls of persons. 


Work Accidents to Minors in Wisconsin in 1925 


HE Wisconsin Industrial Commission has recently published some 
figures concerning compensable accidents to minors occurring 1! 

that State during 1925." ttlements were reached in the cases of 
2,336 accidents, of which 12 resulted in death, 1 in permanent total 
disability, 187 in permanent partial disability, and 2,136 in temporary 
disability. This shows exactly the same number of fatalities as were 
reported for 1923 in the study made by the Children’s Bureau, but 
a smaller proportion of permanent partial disabilities—8 per cent 1 





1 Wisconsin Lodustrial Commission. Wiscensin Labor Statistics, Jamuary-aad February , 1926. 
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1925 against 11.3 per cent in 1923. The nonfatal accidents involved 
a total loss of 248,211 working-days; the total indemnity paid for 
accidents to minors during the year was $236,226, in addition to 
which there were medical expenses amounting to $83,305. 

The age distribution of the sufferers from these accidents was as 





follows: e 
Number Per cent 

Re alae? “nite Re IPN <te Sinn sp reagan Regan 9g 0. 4 
Eon ee oa nook eee eee 126 5. 4 
EE in bo wns cncced Die wi sedi £1 aedwies 247 10. 6 
ENE, SD. bic oi Shs miei Sdgecbaiabllo Mad beatae cide ames 596 25. 5 
SS eS ee a ee age eg em ee er er mee 706 30. 2 
i eee 652 27. 9 

es i LU Ei ue reo 2, 336 100. 0 


Generally, minors under 18 are barred from certain dangerous occu- 
pations, so that the greater number of accidents in the higher age 
groups is natural. Attention is called, however, to the fact that 
minors who are 16 and 17 years old ‘“‘suffer proportionately more 
severe injuries than those who are either younger or older.”’ 

More accidents—613—-were due to machinery than to any other 
single cause, although handling objects, which caused 546, was not 
far behind. 

Machine accidents to children occur most largely on metal-working, wood- 
working and paper and paper-making machines. Wood planers, metal punch 
presses, circular saws, molding machines, and leather-cutting machines are espe- 
cially prominent as machines on which children are hurt. About 83 per cent of 
all machine accidents to children occur in the normal course of operations on the 
operating point of machines. 


Of the accidents attributed to handling objects, the first place is 
held by injuries from “‘rough objects, bruises, ete.,’’ which caused 
84 casualties; 78 were due to slivers and 77 to heavy lifting. Only 
24 cases of hernia are included, and note is made that ‘ the incidence 
of hernia in minors under age 21 is less than one-half as great as in 
industrial workers generally.”’ Infections following injuries, on the 
other hand, are about 10 per cent higher among children than among 
adults. Both in regard to handling objects and to hand trucking, it 
is suggested that there is much need of systematizing, directing, and 
supervising the work of minors with a view to lessening the number 
of accidents from these causes. 


Injuries to Illegally Employed Minors in Pennsylvania 


[N WISCONSIN if a child is ae in an industrial accident while 
illegally employed, he is entitled to three times the compensation 
which would be due if his employment were legal, a plan which is said 
to be very effective in discouraging the illegal employment of minors. 
(See Lasor Review, April, 1923, p. 128.) In Pennsylvania, under 
the same circumstances, the child is expressly excluded from benefit 
under the workmen’s compensation law. No information concerning 
aceidents to this class of young workers is available, therefore, on the 
records of the compensation commission, and it has never been known 
how many are injured in the course of illegal employment. 
With a view to gaining some light on this question, the Pennsylva- 
tia Bureau of Inspection made an investigation of all accidents 
reported as occurring to minors under 18 during the months of June 
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and July, 1925, and published a summary of its findings in Labor and 
Industry for February, 1926. Thirty-seven minors, or 8.5 per cent 
of the group investigated, had been, it was found, illegally employed, 
and of these, 25 were under 16 years of age. In several instances 
there had been more than one illegality in connection with the 

= ° . . LY 
employment of the injured minor. Twenty-two had no employment 
certificates, 16 were in prohibited occupations, 4 were employed for 
more than the legal maximum of hours, 2 were in night work, 2 had a 
7-day week, and 1 was under 14 years of age. 

As the sufferers were not under the operation of the compensation 
law, no record was available of the loss of time through the injuries 
received, but some of the accidents had been serious. One boy of 16 
had been killed while driving a truck, an Oey, Kar ws prohibited to 
minors under 18 years of age. Seven had had broken arms or legs, 
3 had fingers or parts of fingers amputated, 10 had suffered severely 
strained or crushed limbs, while the remaining 16 had suffered less 
Serious injuries. The results of the study show, it is held, the need for 
more study of noncompensable accidents to minors. 

If the facts brought out for the sample investigated hold true for all minors 
under 18 years of age, and there is no reason to believe that they do not, 8.5 per 
cent of all minors injured at industrial accidents are debarred from compensation 
benefits. 

This investigation emphasized, above all else, the fact that since with the 
utmost care in the enforcement of the law illegal employment of children probably 
ean never be eliminated entirely, more information must be obtained regarding 
accidents occurring to minors not coming under the compensation law. One of 
the tasks of the bureau of women and children will be to make a careful study 
of the existing situation and on the basis of its findings offer a program for better 
protection of these children. 

—————_>0oe ga ——— 


Obstacles to Progress of Industrial Medical Service 


to progress,” by Dr. W. J. McConnell, in The Nation’s 

Health, March, 1926 (pp. 168, 169), points out some of the 
ways in which industrial medical departments fall short of rendering 
satisfactory service. 

The scientific selection of workers and their placement according 
to the mental and physical requirements of the job, together with 
their retention in a given industry, are scientific developments which 
yield maximum production at minimum costs, and although there is 
no question of the value of an adequate medical service in securing 
these results, the writer calls attention to the fact that such a service 
is provided in comparatively few establishments and those usually 
the larger ones. 

Failure to produce results in a given medical service may be due 
to defective training and lack of responsibility on the part of the 
physician in charge. In some cases young physicians just out 0! 
college take such positions to tide over the period while they are 
building up a practice. In such a case this may be the only interes! 
the physician has in a plant, and an instance is cited of a plant 
doctor whose chief concern in the work centered in the fact that this 
industrial connection paid-his-garage rent... In. other cases family 
doctors of employees have complaimed that the advice given the 
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employees by them was ignored by the plant physician, and further 
that sometimes the plant doctor follows the unethical practice of 
soliciting patients by inviting workers to consult him at his private 
office after plant hours. Although most physicians are believed by 
the writer to be above such practices, still such cases occur, while 
other plant doctors are found who are not familiar with the physical 
conditions or processes in the plant and who never visit the work- 
places but maintain what is frequently referred to as a “finger- 
wrapping first-aid room.” 

The failure to render full usefulness in such a position is in part 
due to the omission of instruction in the universities, as only a few 
medical schools offer an opportunity to medical students to prepare 
for industrial service. If the same amount of time were given for 
special preparation in this field as is given to other fields of specializa- 
tion fewer graduates would stumble unprepared into a line of work 
which requires special training. Much of the special knowledge 
required in the field of industrial medicine has been obtained by the 
“trial and error’’ method, but nevertheless the pioneers in this field of 
medicine and the men who are to-day giving their full time and 
energy to the work have “taught us to realize that continued pros- 
perity is dependent not so much upon the supply of raw material 
consumed and the monetary value of the finished product, but rather 
upon the physical efficiency of the worker and his years of economic 
productivity.” 

Other ways in which the usefulness of a plant,medical department 
may be curtailed are through a careless plant manager who fails to 
utilize the medical department to its fullest extent, either through 
not giving it sufficient authority or because of incomplete equipment, 
or heotgh an unsympathetic public-health officer. There has been 
a tendency on the part of local health departments to omit indus- 
trial héalth from their program. The effort which is expended in 
promoting the health of children should not stop at the door of 
the factory, and the writer believes that the gap between the public- 
health officer and the industrial physician must be bridged for the 
complete success of either, for an excellent health program fails in 
the absence of an industrial program as does also an industrial pro- 
gram if there is no community health program. 


Occupational Diseases in Ohio, 1921 to 1925 


N ANALYSIS of the occupational diseases reported to the 
Ohio State Department of Health for the five-year period 
ending June 30, 1925, by Drs. Emery R. Hayhurst and Daniel 

J. Kindel was published in the Journal of Industrial Hygiene, April, 
1926 (pp. 143-164). 

The study covers both sexes and includes all those cases reported 
on the official certificate of industrial or occupational disease. This 
certificate which is known as the “standard” blank gives all the 
details as to the present and previous occupations and former illnesses 
in each case reported. 

From May, 1913, to June 30, 1920, 1,737 positive cases of occupa- 
tional disease had been reported to the State, not including tentative 
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cases and cases of reputed industrial tuberculosis. The present study 


adds 3,226 more approved cases, making a total of 4,963 reported 
between May, 1913, and June 30, 1925, or a period of 12 years and 2 
months. 

As a result of the enactment of the compensation law scheduling 
15 definite diseases for compensation, which became effective August 
4, 1921, there was a very material increase in the number of occupa- 
tional diseases reported. Since the law necessitated double reporting, 
that is, to the State director of health and to the State department of 
industrial relations, which administers the law, it was evident from 
the first that many cases would be reported to one agency and not 
to the other, and as a matter of fact about 1,400 more cases than are 
covered in the present study were reported to the department of 
industrial relations. 

In the following table the occupational diseases have been divided 
into two groups, those included in the compensation schedule and 
those not in the schedule and therefore noncompensable: 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES REPORTED TO THE OHIO STATE 
+a: ge OF HEALTH DURING FIVE-YEAR PERIOD ENDING JUNE 30, 1925, 
3Y SEX 











Number of cases 





Disease — 
Male 








Compensable cases: 

Piatt. on cgbhidetavacksduddcncdbcthhindsatanadsutis scdbdtng te bbhnde 
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Poisoning by benzol or by nitro and amido derivatives of benzol (denitro- 
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Poisoning by gasoline, benzine, naphtha or other volatile petroleum prod- 


uc 
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Infection or inflammation of skin or contact surfaces due to oils, cutting com- 
pounds or lubricants, dust, liquids, fumes, gases, or Vapors.__........----.- 2, 264 
Epithelioma-cancer or wiceration of the skin or of the corneal surface of the 
eve due to carbon, pitch, tar, or tarry compounds--__-............----__-.- 
REE BEI 8 LOTS Gee CT DOE FELT SEE OE ST 


UE a to ee 2, 781 | 














Noncompensable cases: 
Ps cs echvawcnsuueshebded Ls lide re bebsissl thie. S333 
a So Gk ae cae ondiebdanwens suawumecinnh 
I i ale ehilid os Ghia > stein ans 
Ce Se NS cc accnccncstccenilye tase cosccsneescocnnnnngee= | 
PERE T ee aa EN OE tS EES He: Meee we Tees 
IEE SiR Ls TIGL ENE SEE ET ES 
ee nee A ee el a ea eet 
a le ae os en abandivninun datas dean aacpauy dale 
OE RE ee ae Shee flee ayesha he et 
Neeresie, eu a6 Guger (seid digger)... 0.5 2 5 cn ec ek ee 
hin aaa a I PN hese ete Bi SAP SAIS Of AI EOL AR, ARE REIN Ct 
ier ICS 2 5 Us as OE ei Leeks. a 
TES SE 2 ES SS eee A ee eee | 
ARR ag ACES 6 Re Se gS EE SE ee ee oe ee _ 
In sad cscacikaaiesnies Ale dustehtn's Wines hehaghiimiin So hab i diaicucieind eel 
a ara te SR co espe. on windlrcraaiathe caer niahieseatiiin, Abin ede a ondivestiae 
DOIN A cin ind ad middie edebakd sy iis meas tnn ee ead vel weranealg 
EES LE PE EL SE SEE GE EE AE TI PO |S 





Tete I .. 65 shiniin i niente 5 conhck tes dnde bees. a 4h ee ees 











Total compensable and noncompensable___._..............-..----.-------- 2, 814 ‘ 
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The sources of infection or poisoning shown in the above table 
were as follows for the compensable occupational diseases: 

One case of anthrax (male) occurred in an inspector of hair and 
pristles; the other (female) was reported in a handler of paint brushes. 

Lead poisoning (see Table 2 and discussion). 

All the cases of mercury poisoning occurred in a thermometer 
works. , 

The cases of arsenic poisoning occurred in making and handling 
tree and plant sprays consisting mainly of lead arsenate. 

The poisoning by benzol or by nitro and amido derivatives of benzol 
(dinitrobenzol and others) were distributed among the males as 
follows: Chemical and dye manufacturing—2 cases of poisoning 
from acetanilide, 21 from aniline, 11 from paranitraniline, 4 from 
paratoluidine, 1 from xylidine, and 1 from benzol; rubber industry— 
8 cases of poisoning from anilime, and 5 from benzol, while 1 case of 
benzol poisoning occurred in the manufacture of insulating material 
and in 1 case of aniline poisoning the industry was not specified. 
Among the women there were 22 cases of benzol poisoning which 
occurred in a wholesale millinery manufacturing company and 1 case 
of paratoluidine poisoning in a chemical works. 

bf the four cases reported under volatile petroleum products one 
was caused by gasoline in dry cleaning, two by benzine in the rubber 
industry, and one by benzine in the printing industry. 

In the eases of wood alcohol poisoning information was lacking as 
to the source otf poisoning. 

The cases of infection or inflammation of the skin included 2,227 
male and 370 female workers in rubber plants, while the 38 other 
cases Occurred in @ variety of industries and occupations. 

The case of epithelioma of the lip oceurred in a carbon manufactur- 
ing plant. 

the cases of brass poisoning occurred, 1 in a brass-furnace tender, 
lina brass molder, and 2 in brass welders, while 7 of the zinc poisoning 
cases occurred in welders of galvanized steel drums, 1 in an acetylene 
cutter of zinc metal, and 2 in electricians working in a brass foundry 
although it is considered these two cases should have been reported 
as brass poisoning. 

Among the noncompensable occupational diseases the seven cases 
of carbon monoxide poisoning were evidently not accidents—i. e., 
eventualities of a single time and place occurrence—but occurred 
among workers who were subject to a certain amount of exposure to 
the gas. The question of chronic disease due to carbon monoxide 
poisoning, however, is said to be always a disputable one. The 
five eases of hydrocyanic acid poisoning were incurred in mixing and 
handling feed and grain, the substance undoubtedly having been 
previously used as a disinfectant. One case of occupational neurosis 
occurred in a railroad engineer and two cases involving muscular 
debility were reported in oe cutters.. 
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The following table shows the industries in which the 443 eases of 
lead poisoning developed: 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF CASES OF LEAD POISONING REPORTED TO OHIO STATR 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH DURING FIVE-YEAR PERIOD ENDING JUNE 30, 192: 
BY INDUSTRY AND SEX . 


cases cases 
Industry 





II <4 

Number of | Number of 
| | 

\ Industry - 

' | | . 

| Male Female} | Male | , 7 





Agricultural products (tree and || Metal, solder, and alloys.........--- 
plant spray 443} 

Automobiles and parts (sanding, 
polishing, painting, and scroll || Pottery and terra cotta (dipping)__- 
work) Printing and publishing 

Re DE ee weal 

Chemical manufacture______.._.____| || Smelting and refining 

Electroplating and polishing on safes} || Storage batteries 

Enameling and japanning é § || Tin can manufacture (solder bath | 

Gasoline and oil (blending tetraethy]. | process) 

_ RRS add Oita ty EE aegis _. || White lead manufacture 

Glass (spraying, batch mixing) 

yO Sea 


Ss ss 
Ow ts 


on 


o-e 








The small number of cases of lead poisoning reported among 
general (or house) painters and decorators is commented on in the 
report. A total of only 14 cases, or an average of 3 a year, is con- 
sidered remarkable in a State where there are approximately 25,000 
such workers. This is accounted for on the grounds that. acute 
cases of mage ep seldom occur in this occupation while the chronic 


vases either are not recognized, or as many of these workers are 
“independent” and therefore not under the compensation law their 
cases are not reported. That only four cases of lead poisoning are 
reported in the pottery industry is said to indicata lack of reporting, 
although acute and outstanding cases are undoubtedly rarea. in this 
industry. Speciak studies of the industry have shown, however, in 
ons instance a case rate of 4.2 per 100 examined and in another a 
rate ot 7.7. 

There are approximately 75,000 employees in rubber factories in 
the State and a large number of occupations were included in the 
2,597 cases of dermatosis reported in this industry. Dermatitis in 
rubber workers is ateributed almost exclusively to the use of hex- 
amethylenetetramine (urotropine), added as an organic accelerator 
for vulcanization. 

In a discussion of the general problem of sickness in industry che 
writers cite different studies which show that sickness causes much 
more absenteeism than do accidents; certain diseases such as tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia, cerebral hemorrhage, Bright’s disease, and 
organic cael disease showing strikingly the effects of industrial 
exposure. The possibilities along preventive lines are shown ): 
the experience of some Ohio companies which have reduced thie 
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average annual absence from sickness from the usual seven or eight 
days per person per year to two-thirds of that figure and even less. 
The possibilities in the conservation of health through the periodic 
jhysical examination and systematic instruction in personal hygiene 
the plant medical department in addition to the regular work of 
that department include not only the immediate financial return 
through the reduction of turnover and lost time but also the gain 
through better health and prolongation of life. 


8-0 


Coal Mine Accidents in Virginia, Year Ending September 30, 1925 


the coal mines of Virginia, 44 fatal and 900 nonfatal acci- 

dents, according to the twenty-eighth annual report of the 
Bureau of Labor and Industry of that State. The causes of acci- 
dents were as follows: 


[)” the e the year ending September 30, 1925, there occurred in 


Fatal Nonfatal 
Fall of roof 196 
Fall of coal_ 48 
a esapcuiatiiaiaiia ee 6 cal 272 
Machinery and tools 125 
Klectricity ; 11 
I a a oe ee 8 
RE FR aE I RE 5 BF SAG Sak RE ee eee 18 
Cutting timbers_......____-_- A yea tig ihe be San aden : : 22 
Others... . =. oy t 197 
Unknown 3 


aed Sef "csaines Meee ep S ‘Sm 900 


Accidents and Diseases Among Bntish Coal Miners ' 


Industrial Accidents 


HE statistics on accidents in British coal mines published in the 
report of the Royal Commission on the Coal ndustry (1925) 
show the extent of the present gs a8 in coal mining in that 


country and the reduction which has taken place in accidents in 
recent years as compared with earlier periods. Although the figures 
given cover some men engaged in other forms of mining than coal 
mining, the proportions of these are so small that they are not con- 
sidered to make any appreciable difference in results. 





1 Great Britain. Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925). Report, Vol. 1, pp. 191-198; Vol. 3, 
Pp. 239-243. London, 1926. 
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The following table shows the number of deaths from accidents 
and death rates per 1,000 persons employed in and about mines unde; 
the coal mines act in Great Britain and Ireland: 

NUMBER OF DEATHS FROM ACCIDENTS AND DEATH RATES PER 1,000 PERSON 


EMPLOYED IN AND ABOUT MINES UNDER THE COAL MINES ACT—GREAT Brir. 
AIN AND IRELAND, 1873 TO 1882 AND 1909 TO 1924, BY CAUSE 





Underground 





Total, 
under. 
Period or year Shart | Haul- ground 

Fall of | ~ aft age and 
ground # acci- sur- 
dents dents | ™ face 














| 





Number of deaths 





128 
263 | 
251 
211 
314 
262 | 
262 


— 


1873-1882 (average) | 463 
1909-1913 (average) : 608 
620 
551 
585 
607 
581 








Death rate per 1,000 persons employed ? 





Ie7s-160s overage... ....-........-.- 0. 65 1.12 0. 32 0. 32 

1909-1913 (average) 31 71 .10 . 30 
. - Sh | . 68 ell . 28 

. 08 | . 59 . 04 , 

. 06 . 60 . 06 

. 03 . 62 . 06 

. 06 . 60 . 05 














Per cent Per cent; Per cent| Per cent| Per cent| Per cent! Per cent 
Reduetion compared with 1909-1913__ 81 | 15 50 | | 28 | 38 

















1 Great Britain only. ; ; 
2The death rates for accidents occurring underground are based upon the persons so employed and 
those for surface workers upon the persons employed above ground. 


The liability to accident at the present time is shown in the average 
for the three years 1922 to 1924, which is considered a fair represen- 
tation of present conditions. According to the above table the 
annual death rate from accident among underground workers is 
1.13 per thousand, while a compilation of the nonfatal accidents 
shows that the annual number of “serious accidents” is 4.49 per 
thousand, and of minor accidents causing disablement of more than 
7 days, 176.4 per thousand. Among the surface workers the rate 
for fatal accidents is 0.47, for serious accidents 2.47, and for minor 
accidents 64.26 per thousand workers employed. A comparison of 
the accident rates with previous periods shows that the death rate 
from accidents has been more than halved in the past 60 years 
among underground workers and nearly halved among the surface 
workers. 

The following table affords a comparison between the fatality 
rates in mines and in other industries. The table is based on the 
workmen’s compensation statistics, and for the year 1924 the figures 
cover over 7,500,000 persons employed in industry, of whom 1,200,000 
were employed in mining. Cases in which compensation was paid 
for death from industrial disease are not included in these figures. 
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,\CCIDENT DEATH RATES PER 1,000 PERSONS EMPLOYED IN EACH OF SEVEN 
. GROUPS OF INDUSTRY IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1919 to 1924 





——— 


Accident death rates per 1,000 persons employed 





—— | 


Industry group Average 


1924 ! for 
1922-19244 








—— 


Mines ---------<0-<«-- “nn en on enn en nee ee = ----- 








Shipping 

DRGs eet inane amannoemnty Gr <n 
ee op onhamnabiwosms 
Quarries... 

Constructional work 

Railways 








All enumerated industries, except mining_- 




















1 Cases arising in Ireland are not included, but this does not, it is estimated, materially affect the com- 
parison of these figures with those of previous years. Pas} x 
2In the year 1921 there was a 3 months’ stoppage of work in the mining industry. 


The average fatality rate for 1922-1924 for both underground and 
surface workers in mines is 1.02, which is exceeded only by the ship- 
ping industry, while the rate for factories is only 0.14. The dangers of 
the mining industry are even more marked in a tabulation of the 
nonfatal accidents, the rate for these accidents being eight times as 
high as in shipping. 

In the following table a comparison is made of the accident-death 
rates of persons employed below and above ground at coal mines in 
Great Britain and in the principal coal-producing countries during 
the decade 1904--1913 and the years 1922-23: 


MEAN ANNUAL ACCIDENT-DEATH RATES PER 1,000 PERSONS EMPLOYED IN COAL 
MINES IN THE PRINCIPAL PRODUCING COUNTRIES, 1904-1913 AND 1922-1923 


Mean annual death rate 
Number a 


Country employed| Below ground | Above ground 
in 1923 f so 








1904-1913/1922-1923;1904-1913!1922-1923 


ct aaa i a 





Great Britain ! 1, 220, 431 = . . 77 0. 48 











157, 743 
704, 793 





862,536} 4.20| 2.94 





300-day basis— 
Anthracite 4, 49 
5. 45 


5, 23 


2. 21 
5. 86 
2. 29 
1. 20 
1, 36 
1. 16 


























; Mines under the coal mines act. 

Owing to the irregularity of work, especially at bituminous coal mines, the death rates are calculated 
on the basis that continuous employment was found for a year of 300 days for the relative proportion of the 
persons actually at work. Thus, if the average number of working-days at the mines was 200, the death 
ar is caleulated upon t wo-thirds of the number employed. 

, Figures for 1909 not included. 
; Prussian pit coal mines. 

Figures are for 1922. 

; mines under Indian mines act. 

Coal and shale. 
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Industrial Diseases 


HE number of cases of industrial disease among the coal miners 

is also shown in the report of the Coal Commission. The dis. 

eases reported are those for which compensation is paid, the prin- 

cipal ones being nystagmus, beat hand, knee, or elbow, and inflam- 
mation of the wrist. 

Nystagmus is a troublesome malady of the eyes which may inca- 
pacitate for long periods and with rare exceptions is peculiar to thie 
miner’s occupation. There has been a rapid increase in its incidence 
since 1909-1913, the average annual rate of new cases per 1,000 men 
employed underground at that time being 1.58, while in 1922 it was 
4.56, in 1923, 3.98, and in 1924, 3.43. This increase in the number 
of cases led to the appointment of a special committee? to investigate 
the matter, which made two reports, one in 1922 and the other in 
1923. The principal conclusions reached were that deficient illumi- 
nation was the essential factor in the production of miners’ nystag- 
mus and that the cases severe enough to cause disablement could, by 
degrees, be entirely prevented by improving the standard of lighting. 
As a result there has been a large increase in the number of electric 
lamps used underground. Although the workmen’s compensation 
statistics show this decided increase in the number of cases of nystag- 
mus, the report states that it is due in part to mistaken views as to tlie 
character and treatment of the disease, and to the adoption of an erron- 
eous standard in determining at what stage the disease is severe enough 
to produce disablement and at what stage the incapacity ceases. — 

The diseases special to mming which affect the hand, knee, e!bov, 
or wrist also show a large increase though not so great as that of 
nystagmus. In the years 1922-1924 their prevalence was 54 per 
cent greater than in 1909-1913. 

The following table shows the number of new cases of industrial 
disease in British coal mines for which compensation was paid and 
the disease rate for different periods, 1909 to 1924: 

NUMBER OF NEW COMPENSABLE CASES OF INDUSTRIAL DISEASE—BRITISH (0 AL 


MINES—AND DISEASE RATE PER 1,000 PERSONS EMPLOYED UNDERGROUND, 
1909 TO 1913 AND 1922 TO 1924 











| Number of new cases 





| int rease 
} In 
Disease Average Average | 1922-1924 
for ‘ for | as com- 
1909-1913 1922-1924} pared 
| with 
1909 1913 





OIE, vipninditlenbindhaccschintabineren 1, 347 | 2, 401 3, 872 | 3, 271 3, 745 178 
Subcutaneous cellulitis: 
Of the hand (beat hand) 793 831 1,175 | 1, 060 1, 123 42 
Over the patella (miners’ beat knee) ---_- 1, 261 | 1, 630 2, 6388 | 2,740 2, 367 
Acute bursitis over the elbow (miners’ 
beat elbow) 105 136 200 299 308 
Inflammation of the synovial lining of the 
. . wrist joint and tendon sheaths______...._- 144 195 173 166 162 
Other diseases ¢ 16 19 7 54 30 


3, 666 | 5,212 | 7,328 | 8, 204 7, 571 | 


4 














Disease rate per 1,000 persons employed undergrov 











Other.diseases *_..___......._.___... eer tay 2.721 3.14] 3.60] 4.46| 4.51 4.20] 
4. 30 5. 83 | 816) 8 44 7.94 | 8. 18 | w 


—— 


Nystagmus 1.58| 260! 4.56] 3.98 eh 3. 98 

















* In a few eases the disease may have been contracted by surface workers. 
2 See issue of July, 1922, pp. 140, 141. 
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Comparison of- Mortality Rate of British Coal Miners with Rate for 


General Population ' 


HE report of the British Commission on the Coal Industry 
- (1925) contains statistics on the mortality rate of coal miners 
from all causes as compared with the death rate for the male 
population generally. It is stated in the report that ‘‘apart from 
accidents and the industrial diseases special to mining there is no 
reason to think that the occupation is chineicnity injurious. Indeed, 
statistical evidence shows that miners as a whole are a healthy élass. 
This, however, might be partly due to the fact that only men of 
physique above the average enter the occupation or continue in it, 
and there can be no statistics to show whether this is so or not.”’ 

The following table shows the mortality rate from all causes among 
coal miners, as compared with the population generally, for different 
periods from 1900 to 1923: 

MORTALITY RATE FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG COAL MINE 


i 
THE POPULATION GENERALLY IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
AND 1921 TO 1923 


2S AS COMPARED WITH 
, 1900 TO 1902, 1910 TO 1912, 


Number of deaths per 1,000 living at each age 
period 
15-25 | 25-35 | 35-45 | 45-55 | 55-65 | 85 and 
| over 





Item 





1900 to 1902: | 
All oceupied and retired males. -_.......-..------- 3. 5 1.3 Ke 13.7) 356 106. 2 
: ca 0 15.2; 380), 1286 
1910 to 1912: 
All occupied and retired males - 2.8 4.7 | 
Occupied and retired coal miners........-...-.---. 3. 5 4} 
1921 to 1923: 
All oceupied and retired males 3. .0 6, 4 11.6 /. 287 | 
Occupied and retired coal miners_......-..--__--_- 3. 5 | 4.2 | 6.: 11.2 28. 2 


14, 7 30.0 | 
12.7 | ane 








| 











Although this table shows a lowered mortality rate for coal miners, 
in most age groups, in 1921-1923 as compared with 1910-1912, it is 
pointed out in the report that the improvement isless marked than that 
shown in the corresponding rates for the general male population, 
with the results that the relative position of coal miners is compara- 
tively less favorable at the later date. 

In a memorandum on this point prepared for the commission by 
the registrar-general in consultation with the Minister of Health, it is 
said that accidents do not seem to have contributed to the relative 
deterioration in the mortality experience of coal miners but that the 
relative increase in mortality applies with great uniformity to all 
other causes of death.. Analysis e cause, therefore, throws very little 
light upon the reason for this increase. If working conditions had 
deteriorated, it might be expected that diseases such as respiratory 
diseases which are influenced by conditions in the mines would have 
increased, but cancer, for example, which is not expected to be af- 
fected by these conditions shows as great a relative increase as 
respiratory diseases. To account for this relatively increased mor- 
tality the theory is advanced, subject, however, to further investiga- 
tion, that it may be attributable to the large number of men who 
entered the industry during and after the war, but who were, perhaps, 
less robust than the average coal miner before the war. 





' Great Britain. Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925). . Report, vol. 1, pp. 191-198; vol. 3, 
Dp. 243, 325, 326. London, 1926. 
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Workmen’s Compensation Law of Bolivia 


HE following is a digest of the more important provisions of the 
+ Bolivian workmen’s compensation law ? which was enacted on 
January 19, 1924, and of its regulative decree ? promulgate 

on July 21, 1924. 

For the purposes of the law an employer is defined as a private 
individual, a company or an enterprise, an owner, a lessee, or a con- 
tractor who causes work to be executed or one who carries on one or 
more industries. The State will also be considered an employer when 
it undertakes the execution of any work. An employer is liable fo: 
compensation if a worker in his employ suffers an accident arising ou 
of or in the course of the employment, except that injuries due to 
force majeure or to the employee’s willful misconduct, gross neg!)- 
gence, or violation of safety rules, or to a cause foreign to the employ- 
ment, and accidents causing disability lasting not more than six days 
are not compensable. 

Certain occupational diseases, if contracted while carrying on t/ve 
work, are compensable. Such diseases, as specified in the regulative 
decree, are as follows: Pneumoconiosis, pulmonary irritation due to 
tobacco dust, dermatosis, ankylostomiasis (miners’ anemia), poison- 
ing by phosphorus, copper, arsenic, carbon disulphide, or the hydro- 
carbon compounds of benzine, petroleum, alcohol, tar, ete., inflam- 
mation of the eyés due to ammonia vapors, and gangrenous tumor. 

Not only industrial workers, but also commercial employees an: 
apprentices in factories and workshops and those employed in 
forestry and agricultural undertakings when machinery is used are 
covered by the law; domestic servants, however are not included. 


Compensation Benefits 


‘THE compensation scale is based upon the earnings of the injured 
employee. If the wages of the worker have not been fixed by 
agreement with the employer, the minimum basic rate is fixed 
at 2.50 bolivianos* a day. If the worker is employed on a piece- 
rate basis the compensation shall be computed on his average daily 
earnings; if his wages are variable, the compensation shall be com- 
puted on the wages earned during the month preceding the accident. 
Death.—lIf the accident causes the workers’ death the employer 
shall pay the funeral expenses, not to exceed 100 bolivianos, and com- 
pensation equal to two years’ wages in a lump sum to those members 0 








1 Argentina. Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Boletin Mensual. Buenos Aires, May, 1924, PP 


1316-1318. 
2 idem, August, 1924, pp. 1415, 1416, and November, 1924, pp. 1458-1464. 


8 Boliviano at par=38.93 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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the deceased’s family who were legally dependent upon him. The 
| employer may, if the heirs agree, pay the latter life pensions instead 
of the lump sum, provided such pensions are duly guaranteed and 
equivalent to two years’ wages plus interest at the legal rate. 

Permanent total disability.—Permanent total disability is defined 
as disability incapacitating the worker for the performance of any 
work. An employee who is permanently and totally disabled shall 
receive compensation equivalent to two years’ wages in a lump sum. 

Partial disability.—Partial disability is defined as that which 
incapacitates the employee for the preformance of his former trade 
or occupation but does not prevent him from engaging in an occupa- 
tion of some other kind. For partial disability the worker shall 
receive on, pte equal to 18 months’ wages unless the em- 
ployer gives him other work suitable to his physical condition which 
does not pay less than his former wage, in which case the compensa- 
tion benefit amounts to one year’s wages. Benefits for partial dis- 
ability may be paid in saberhity installments. 

Temporary disability—When the disability lasts for more than a 
week but not more than a year it is defined as temporary disability. 
If the worker is temporarily disabled the employer shall pay him 
compensation equal to half his regular wage during the period re- 
quired for recovery. If the disability lasts longer than one year 
from the date of the accident, however, benefits for permanent dis- 
ability shall be awarded to the employee. Benefits for temporary 

disability may be paid in monthly installments. 
| Medical benefit—Expenses for medicine and medical treatment 
both at the time of the accident and during subsequent treatment 
shall be paid by the employer, in addition to the compensation, and 
the payment of hospital expenses will not release him from his obliga- 
tion to pay compensation. 


Security of Payments 


MPLOYERS are allowed to insure their risks in insurance com- 
yanies at their own expense, provided the company is legally 
constituted and authorized by the Government and the benefit to be 
paid under the policy will not be less than that to which the employee 
is entitled under the law. 

Employers or their insurers are required to establish a special fund, 
to be called the “guaranty fund,” in which shall be deposited the 
following: Death benefits when no heirs survive; partial and tem- 
porary disability benefits of those beneficiaries who die without leav- 
ing heirs or legatees; compensation due to aliens who- have left the 
country; and fines imposed for failure to comply with the provisions 
of the law. The fund shall be used solely for the payment of com- 
pensation which would not otherwise be paid because of the bank- 
tuptey of the respective employers. 


Accident Reporting 


THE worker, or in case of his death his legal heirs, must within 

_ 48 hours notify the nearest judicial or civil authority of the 
accident, except in case of force majeure or circumstances of a similar 
efiect, duly proved. The employer is likewise required to report 
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the accident within the same time, under penalty of a fine of 100 boliy;. 
anos. 

A register of industrial accidents, containing details of the injuries 
received, is to be kept at every police headquarters, and used as 
basis for the investigation of accidents and the enforcement of the Jaw. 


Special Provisions 


WOMEN and children shall have the same advantages under this 
law as adult male workers. 

In the event of an employer’s bankruptcy, workers’ claims for com.- 
pensation will have preference under the provisions of the Civil Code. 
Compensation benefits are not subject to attachment and may not he 
transferred or renounced by any agreement. 

In case the employer’s capital stock does not exceed 20,000 bolivi- 
anos and the employee has worked less than two weeks before the 
accident, the employer will-be liable for compensation for temporary 
disability for one month only, and for double this amount in case of 
permanent disability or death. 

Compensation claims must be made within one year after the date 
of the accident. 

Work Rules 


"T HE National Labor Department in cooperation with the Minis- 

try of Industry shall prescribe precautions and safety methods 
for all industries, factories and enterprises throughout the country, 
the observance thereof to be compulsory. 


-- A  —eepoee ges 


Report of Workmen’s Compensation Board of Nova Scotia 


Scotia for the year 1925 summarizes its operations under tlic 
present act, that.of 1915, operative January 1, 1917, showing 

the total number of accidents reported as 59,349, of which 801 were 
fatal. Total compensation paid or payable on account of the 9 
years’ operations is $8,755,968.14. Beneficiaries have included 447 
widows, 1,084 children under 16 years of age, 212 dependent parents. 
and 25 other members of the family, while life pensions have been 
awarded to 2,103 workmen totally or partially disabled for life. 

For the year 1925 the number of accidents was 5,770, of which 53 
were fatal. This number is 567 less than in the year 1924, compen- 
sation costs decreasing $181,000 in the same period. These reduc- 
tions were due to industrial conditions rather than improved saicty, 
as is shown by the fact that the pay roll for 1925 was about $7,000,000 
less than in 1924, a decrease of approximately 15 per cent, the re- 
duction in the number of accidents being just under 9 per ceni. 

Of the number of nonfatal accidents, 134 caused permanent partial 
disability and 4,139 caused total disability for 7 days and over, while 
in 810 cases medical aid only was required. There were 161 cases 
pending and 475 nonfatal accidents not compensable. _ 

A brief table shows the average ratio of costs of accidents to th 
total wages for each year since the act came into effect. This ranges 
from 1.52 per cent in 1919 to 2.53 per cent in 1918. Recent figures 
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have been 2.5 per cent in 1923, 2.46 per cent in 1924, and 2.45 per 
cent in 1925. Another table shows for the years 1924 and 1925 the 
ratio of the cost of medical aid to the compensation cost of accidents 


in certain classes of industries, as follows: 
1924 
Lumbering, sawmills, etc 
General manufacturing 
Building and construction 
Public utilities 


In mining and the iron and steel industry the greater portion of the 
medical aid is furnished under medical-aid schemes adopted by the 
workmen, while in navigation the merchants’ shipping act controls, 
so that no presentation is made for these occupations. 

Insurance in Nova Scotia is exclusively under a provincial fund, and 
a brief section of the report is devoted to the comparative advantages 
of such a system. Formerly, under the act of 1910, the limit of an 
employer’s liability for any one accident was $1,500, while under the 
present act costs as high as $12,000 have accrued from a single 
accident. However, a comparison of the fund rates for 1925 were, 
in nearly every case, lower than those of the insurance companies 
in 1916, the year before the present act came into force. The report 
states further that in the United States: 

In 1924, 63 casualty companies incurred losses on account of accidents amount- 
ing to $245,000,000. The expenses of those companies in connection with the 
casualty insurance amounted to $216,000,000. The expenses were 89 per cent 
of the losses. * * * In Nova Scotia the expense ratio for nine years was 
§.38 per cent, or a saving of over 80 per cent in the expense ratio. 

Accident data show the number of accidents compensated in 1925 
by classes and nature of injury, income and expenditure for the fund 
allocated to each class, balance sheet, administrative expenses, reserves 
etc. As a whole, provisional balances show a total of $202,120.61, 
though $40,000 is reserved as for bad and doubtful accounts, showing 
a net balance of $162,120.61 on the year’s operations. Deficits 
developed in mining, lumbering and woodworking, and shipping 
and navigation, though each of these, together with all other classes, 
show balances in the pension fund, the total amount being $3,154,- 
269.51. The total assets as of December 31, 1925, amounted to 
$5,284,178.73, the principal charges against these being pension re- 
serve amounting to $3,154,269.51 fe compensation estimated for 
reported claims (not transferred to reserve account) amounting to 
$1,068, 102.56. 


Effect of English Social Insurance Upon Emigration’ 


N 1921 the conference of prime ministers of the British dominions 
indorsed a policy of encouraging migration from Great Britain 
“with a view to settlement in the Empire overseas”; in 1922 

Parliament embodied the principle in the Empire settlement act, and 
each successive government since that date has supported the policy. 
The dominions aro cooperating financially with the British Govern- 





' Great Britain. Committee appointed to consider the effect on migration of schemes of social insurance. 
Report. London, 1926, 
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ment to make it effective, except in the case of South Africa, which 
holds aloof because of the limited field for white labor in its domains. 
Nevertheless, migration has been disappointingly small, and oy 
November 1, 1925, the Government appointed a committee to considey 
two points: 

How far the existing provision for old-age pensions and for national healt, 
and unemployment insurance tends to discourage migration from this country 
with a view to settlement in the Empire overseas, and how far any such tendency 
will be accentuated by the widows’, orphans’, and old-age contributory aci: 
and in what manner any adverse effect resulting from such legislation can hes} 
be counteracted. ; 

The committee, whose report has recently appeared, considers that 
the various forms of social insurance have exerted very little influence 
either way upon the problem. Migrants are of two classes, the 
unassisted and the assisted. The unassisted pay their own way, 
choose for themselves when, where, and how to go, and have litile 
contact with the authorities, so that it is difficult to speak authorita- 
tively concerning them. The report points out, however, that it is 
improbable that persons who are able to pay the heavy cost of trans- 
ferring themselves and their dependents to a foreign country and 
making a start there, would be seriously influenced by the prospect 
of losing their claims under existing insurance schemes. There are 
some exceptions to this, notably in the case of widows in receipt of 
pensions, and boys mmerenening 18, at which age they have the right, 
if unemployed, to full adult rates of benefit. 

The assisted migrants are of two classes, the nominated and the 
selected. The nominated are those whose eoming is asked for by 


relatives or friends already in the dominion, who make themselves 
responsible for finding a home and employment for the newcomers 
upon arrival. This is almost the only way in which a family group 
can enter the list of assisted migrants. The selected settlers must 
belong to certain HOU, such as single men and juveniles for farm 


work and women for domestic service, whose services are desired hy 
the dominions. ~ Artisans, factory workers, clerical workers, and 
generally those occupied in urban industries are not needed and can 
not pie fs for the receipt of Government aid. These restrictions, 
rather than a possible loss of rights under the various insurance sys- 
tems, are considered responsible for the comparatively small volume 
of emigration. Nevertheless, the insurance systems are regarded 
as having a real, though subsidiary influence. 


We consider the two chief causes which tend, at the present time, to dis- 
courage migration are (1) bad trade conditions and (2) the restrictions which the 
dominion authorities find it necessary to place on the grant of assisted passages. 

A consideration of each scheme separately shows, in our opinion, that national 
health insurance does not act perceptibly as a check on migration. We considec’, 
however, that unemployment insurance and the comparatively recent extension 
of outdoor poor law relief to able-bodied persons discourage migration to an 
appreciable extent at precisely the ages when, other things being equal, it migh! 
be expected that the opportunities of oversea life would prove most attractive. 
We do not consider that old-age pensions, under either the noncontributory or t¢ 
contributory scheme have any considerable effect. The effect of widows’ and 
orphans’ pensions must necessarily, at this early stage of the operation of the 
new scheme, be largely a matter of conjecture. We think, however, that this 
scheme will have some effect on married men and that there is little doubt that 
the prospective loss of pension will be a material consideration in the case 0 
widows contemplating migration. — 
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Various methods of meeting this difficulty are considered, such as 
ihe payment to widows and old persons actually in receipt of a pen- 
sion of a lump sum equal to one year’s pension upon migration, and 
ihe dissemination of information as to any pension schemes or other 
arrangements of a similar kind in the dominions. The most im- 
portant recommendation deals with the possibility of reciprocal 
arrangements with the dominions. 


We recommend that the general question of the standardization of schemes 
of social insurance throughout the Empire should be considered by the next 
imperial conference, with a view to the establishment of the fullest reciprocal 
arrangements which may be found possible. 

We hope that one of the first points which will be considered by the conference 
will be the possibility of arranging that the period of residence necessary to 
qualify for noncontributory schemes of old-age pensions shall be uniform through- 
out the Empire, and that for the purpose of calculating the qualifying period, 
residence in any part of the Empire where a corresponding scheme is in existence 
may be taken into account. 


——_= 0-0-0 


Workmen's Accident Insurance in Italy, 1923 


ORKMAN’S compulsory accident insurance in Italian indus- 

WV try is based on the codified text (January 31, 1904) of the 

acts relating to industrial accidents, amended by the legis- 
lative decree of November 17, 1918, and the act of March 20, 1921. 
It covers all mining work, building and construction work, trans- 
portation, manufacturing (except hand trades), and construction 
work of the State, and of provincial or communal governments. 
Commerce, agriculture (except lumbering and tending of agricultural 
machinery), and domestic service are excluded, but agricultural 
workers of all classes are covered by a special law. The law applies 
to all workmen employed in the establishments covered, including 
those in a supervising capacity receiving not more than 20' lire a day. 

Compensation is granted in all cases of death or bodily mjury 
resulting in incapacity for work for a period in excess of five days. 

The compensation granted consists of medical aid; in case of tem- 
porary disability, one-half of the daily wages; in case of total perma- 
nent disability, an amount equal to six times the annual earnings, and 
a proportionate sum in case of partial permanent disability; and in 
case of death, five times the annual earnings. The maximum com- 
pensation for total permanent disability is fixed at 36,000 lire and the 
minimum at 6,000 lire. In case of partial permanent disability the 
maximum compensation for single male workers is 9,750 lire and for 
single female workers 6,000 lire; the exact amount depends on age 
and sex of the injured worker and the number of dependent relatives, 
and is increased by from 10 to 50 per cent for married workers with 
children. The essential feature of this scale of compensation is that 
itis based upon lump-sum payments, although in some cases conver- 
sion into annuities is compulsory. 

The cost of compensation falls entirely upon the employer. In- 
surance is compulsory, but the method of insurance is not prescribed 
and employers have their choice of several groups of authorized 
insurance carriers. 


—_—— 





‘Lira at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Statistics on the operation of the law have just been published by 
the Italian Bureau of Labor and Social Welfare after an interval of 
15 years.?, These statistics relate primarily to the year 1923, but 
include comparisons with earlier years. They are briefly summarize( 
below. 

~ Insurance Carriers 


"THERE are five kinds of institutions which write workmen’s 

accident imsurance: (1) The National Accident Insurance 
Fund (Cassa Nazionale Infortuni), a private institution with auton- 
omous administration but under Government control; (2) private 
commercial insurance companies; (3) employers’ mutual insurance 
associations (sindacati di assicurazione); (4) private insurance funds 
of several establishments combined (casse consorziali); and (5) 
self-insurers (casse private). 


Batabiideneats and Workers Covered 


N 1923 in all Italy there were insured against industrial accidents 

2,500,907 workers, distributed among 175,202 establishments. 

The following table shows the number insured with each kind of 
insurance carrier: 


INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS ABD ee COVERED BY ACCIDENT INSUR- 


[Lira at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 

















Establishments : Annual earnings of in- 
insured Workers insured sured workers 

Insurance carrier = 

Number] Percent | Number | Percent Amount Per cent 

National Accident Insurance Fund_---__| 104, 872 59.86 | 941, 238 37. 64 | 2, 459, 422, 800 32. 62 

Private commercial insurance companies_| 34, 418 19.64 | 512, 597 20. 50 | 1, 409, 868, 734 18. 70 
Employers’ mutual insurance associations: 

BO a Se eee 1, 26 3! 24, 968 1.00 48, 334, 115 . 4 

big ESE Sh aE ae FL! 32, 596 18.60 | 980, 738 39. 21 | 3, 518, 799, 928 46. 67 

Establishment cooperative funds-__-_-_-_._- 2, 009 1.15 27, 611 1.10 52, 596, 438 .70 

ae ena ae gnE piel et aetagtia elie: 71 .04 13, 755 . 55 50, 397, 909 . 67 

_ EE aes 1 ARES Pes. 175, 202 | 100.00 |2, 500,907 | 100.00 | 7, 539,419,924 | 100.0 























The preceding table shows that nearly 60 per cent of the estab- 
lishments insure their workers in the National Accident Insurance 
Fund. The proportion is, however, not the same as regards thie 
number of workers insured and the annual earnings of insured 
workers. It may, therefore, be concluded that in the 104,872 estab- 
lishments which insured their workers with the National Fund 
there were included a great many small establishments. The great 
mass of the workers were insured with employers’ voluntary mutual 
insurance associations (39.21 per cent), the National Fund (37.64 
per cent), and private commercial insurance companies (20.5 per 
cent). The aggregate annual earnings of the workers insured wit! 
employers’ voluntary mutual insurance associations formed 46.67 


a 





4 Italy. Ministero dell’Eeonomia Nazionale. Direzione Generale del Lavoro e della Previdenza Sociale. 
Bollettino del Lavoro e della Previdenza Sociale, Rome, December;“1925, Pt. IV, pp. 225-508.~ 
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per cent of the aggregate annual earnings of all workers insured against 


industrial accidents. 


The development of the industrial workers’ compulsory accident 
insurance in Italy during the period 1905 to 1923 is shown in the 


following table: 


DEVELOPMENT OF COMPULSORY a ee ACCIDENT INSURANCE IN ITALY, 


[Lira at par=i9.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 





Index numbers 





1920 


1923 





Establishments -_-----. - 

Workers insured -_.__-- 

Aggregate annual earn- 
ings of workers in- 
CRI. tine tic ansan 


1, 485, $28 


Lire 
75A, 834, 627 


1, 910, 274 


Lire 
1, 029, 009, 243 


142, 167 

2, 458, 676 
Lire 

5, 567, 972, 783 


175, 202 
2, 500, 907 


Lire 
7, 539, 419, 924 





165 


100 | 123 


168 


999 


























Distribution of Insured Workers by Industry Groups 


CONSIDER ED by industry groups, the largest numbers of workers 
insured against accidents are in the textile group (561,463), 
building and construction (470,566), and in the machinery industry 
(234,393). 

Accidents 


URING the year 1923 the various insurance carriers received 
reports of 363,243 accidents, of which 357,322 had occurred 
during 1923 and 5,921 were cases necessitating revision of awards 
already made; in addition, 58,350 cases were carried over from pre- 
vious years—a total of 421,593 cases. Of this total, 363,752 cases 
were disposed of by the end of 1923 and 57,841 were still awaiting 
action. 
The following table classifies the 357,322 accidents which occurred 
during 1923 according to their consequences: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF SOCTORS RESULTING IN DEATH OR DISABILITY, 
1 


1 








Number of accidents 


causing— Per cent resulting in— 








Insurance carrier 


Perma- 


nent 
disa- 
bility 


Tempo- 
rary dis- 
ability 


Perma- 
nent 
disa- 
bility 


Tem- 
po- 
rary 
disa- 
bility 





National Accident Insurance Fund 


rivate commercial insurance companies - a 
mployers’ mutualinsurance associations: 


Establishment cooperative funds 


Self-insurers 


7, 867 
4, 824 


189 
12, 090 
63 


51 





133, 638 
60, 561 


2, 780 
130, 692 
914 

2, 400 





94.14 
92. 29 


91. 93 
91. 21 
93. 26 
97. 84 











25, O84 


330, 985 





SILOAM a8 
Bi, SSR az 








92. 63 
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The large proportion of fatal accidents shown in the preceding table 
for employers’ compulsory mutual insurance associations is due to the 
fact that one of the two existing associations covers the sulphur mines 
in Sicily, in which serious accidents have always been numerous. 

Of the 25,084 accidents resulting in permanent disability 21,139 
(84.27 per cent) caused a loss of working capacity of less than 20 per 
cent, 3,009 (12 per cent) a loss of 20 and less than 40 per cent, 399 
(1.59 per cent) of 40 and less than 50 per cent, 171 (0.68 per cent) of 
50 and less than 60 per cent, 247 (0.98 per cent) of 60 and less than 89 
per cent, 71 (0.28 per cent) of 80 and less than 100 per cent, and 48 
(0.2 per cent) of 100 per cent. 

Of the 330,985 temporary-disability accidents 64,318 (19.43 per 
cent) caused disability of less than 6 days (noncompensable accidents) 
and 266,667 (80.57 per cent) caused disability of more than 5 days, 

Statistics as to the frequency of accidents in 1923 show that in that 
year 22,042 of every 100,000 full-time workers met with an accident. 
Of these 22,042 accidents, 84 resulted in death, 1,687 in permanent 
disability, and 22,271 in temporary disability. 

The cost of compensation of the accidents which occurred in 1923, 
totaling 163,176,639 lire, was distributed as follows: Fatal accidents, 
28,111,586 lire; permanent disability, 91,755,357 lire; and temporary 
disability, 43,309,696 lire. Of every 1,000 lire of compensation, 
172.28 lire went for fatal accidents, 562.31 lire for permanent disabil- 
ity, and 265.41 lire for temporary disability. The average compensa- 
tion per accident was 22,435 lire per fatal accident, 3,658 lire per acci- 
dent causing permanent disability, and 131 lire per accident causing 
temporary disability—4357 lire for all classes of accidents. | 


- Comparative Accident Statistics 1905-1923 


HE following table shows by means of index numbers the move- 
ment of the accident risk and of compensation in the years 1905, 
1920, and 1923, as compared with 1905: 


INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING MOVEMENT OF ACCIDENT RISK AND OF COMPENSA- 
TION IN 1908, 1920, AND 1923, AS COMPARED WITH 1905 























Accidents resulting in— 
, All Compet- 
Death Permanent | Temporary accidents aon 
disability | disability 
NG Eanes PRR © sie) Stor eae 100 100 100 100 100) 
RE SIE Ba RS CE 107 114 141 140 15 
po A a Ee Ces yea Tae Real! 194 552 195 209 772 
tes Sanh n euity o4ins cotiennniccthacnmshdion 176 396 172 181 1, 214 














If the index numbers of the preceding table are compared with the 
index numbers relating to the number of workers insured, shown in a 
previous table, the followmg conclusions may be drawn: ae 

(a) The total number of accidents in all years for which statistics 
are available increased in a greater proportion than the number 0! 
workers insured. 
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(b) In 1920 the accident risk was especially high, the index numbers 
for the individual classes of accidents as well as that for all accidents 
being considerably higher than the corresponding index numbers for 
1923, in spite of the fact that in 1923 the number of insured workers 
was greater. This is due to the fact that conditions were still ab- 
normal in 1920. The demobilization of the war apparatus involved 
the execution of very dangerous work, and other circumstances, 
such as the diminished physical resistance of the workers owing to 
the privations pe rene undergone during the war, contributed 
to increase the accident risk. 

(c) In pre-war years the fatal and serious accidents increased more 
slowly than the number of insured workers, while in postwar years the 
reverse has been true. 

(d) The cost of compensation has increased continuously since 
1905 in spite of a decrease in accidents from 1920 to 1923. This 
is due in part to the fact that compensation benefits were increased 
by law in 1921, but chiefly to the fact that compensation being based 
upon earnings, the cost has increased as wages have risen. 

The data given in the following table permit a comparison of the 
relation of contributions, compensation, and wages of the insured 
workers for the four years, 1905, 1908, 1920, and 1923: 


RELATION OF CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND COMPENSATION PAID IN SPEOIH 
FIED YEARS 


{Lira at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 


} | 
Contribu- | Compen- Average Average Average Average 
Compen- | tions re- sation contribu- | compen- | contribu- | compen- 
sation cei ved— paid— tion— sation— tion— sation— 
paid for i 
100 lire of 
contribu- | Per 1,000 lire of wages 
tions or salaries of insured Per insured worker 
workers 








Per compensated ac- 
cident 








Lire Lire Lire 
22. 22 11. 29 . 82. 97 
25. 93 13. 90 ' 89. 18 
30. 34 68. 83 500. 306. 41 
29, 02 87. 48 556. 91 

















According to the preceding table compensation per 100 lire of 
contributions made shows a tendency to decrease up to and including 
1920. In 1920 the decrease was especially marked although wages 
were high in that year and therefore also the contributions; the 
regulations of the law of 1904 were, however, still effective. In 1921 
benefits were increased and the rate of compensation per 100 lire 
of contributions also. increased. 

As regards the average amount of contributions and compensation 
per compensable accident the table indicates that in 1923 the average 
cost of an accident was nearly seven times as great as m 1905. 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities in the United States in 1925: 


mailed a building permit questionnaire to each of the 287 cities 

in the United States which have a population of 25,000 or over 
according to the 1920 census, asking for a report for the calendar 
year 1925. As in 1924, full reports were received from 274 cities, but 
two of the cities which reported for 1924 did not report for 1925, 
However, reports were received this year from Fort Smith, Ark., and 
Wichita Falls, Tex., which cities a not report in 1924. 

Over 85 per cent of these cities sent in their schedules by mail 
either direct to this bureau or to their State bureaus, which forwarded 
the report to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The States of New 
York, Massachusetts, Illinois, and New Jersey are now cooperating 
with the bureau in this work. About 15 per cent of the reports had 
to be obtained by sending agents to compile the data from the city 
records. 

This article is a summary of the bureau’s sixth annual building 
permit report. A complete report showing data in detail for each 


he oe after the first of the year the Bureau of Labor Statistic, 


me separately will be issued later in bulletin form. 
a 


ble 1 shows the total number of new buildings and the estimated 
cost of each of the different kinds for which permits were issued in 
the 274 cities from which schedules were received for the year 1{25, 
the per cent that each kind forms of the total number, and the per 
cent that the cost of each kind forms of the total cost, and the average 
cost per building. 


TaBLe 1.—NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS AS STATED BY PERMITS ISSUED 
IN 274 CITIES DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1925, BY KIND OF BUILDING 





New buildings for which permits were issued 





Estimated cost 
Kind of building 





Number Per 





Residential buildings 


One-family dwellings 

Two-family dwellings 

One-family and two-family dwellings with 
stores combined 

Multi-family dwellings 

Multi-family dwellings with stores combined. 


* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


§ 
2. 


8 


Amount 


cent of 
total 





$1, 074, 031, 356 
324, 586, 029 


58, 865, 118 
709, 501, 414 
76, 564, 025 
171, 798, 215 
1, 137, 750 


8 


— 


“oo 
Perper ge 


Average 
per 
building 


$4, 567 
8, 369 


10, 174 
46, 928 
43, 038 
502, 333 
9, 481 
240, 196 


—— 











52. 8 





2, 465, 483, 909 





Nj, o coon an 


= 





8, 293 








1 Earlier reports concerning building permits issued in the United States are published in Bulletins Nos- 


295, 318, 347, 368, and 397 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and in the LABor REVIEW for 
1922; July, 1928; October, 1923; June; 1924;-October, 1924; June, 1925; July, 1925; and Oct ; 3 
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, 1921; April, 


Ober, 1925 
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TaBLE 1.—NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS AS STATED BY PERMITS ISSUED 
IN 274 CITIES DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1925, BY KIND OF BUILDING—Contd. 








New buildings for which permits were issued 





Estimated cost 
Kind of building 





Per Average 
cent of per 
total building 





Nonresidential buildings 


Amusement buildings __-..........-......-.-.- 1, 047 
é 1, 248 
Factories and workshops - - - 4, 999 
Publie garages 5, 196 
Private garages 209, 135 
Service stations 4, 106 
Institutions 254 
Office buildings 1, 879 
Public buildings » 300 
Public works and utilities. .........--..------- 615 
Schools and libraries 1, 038 
OS EEE aS es ae pane eee 17, 309 
eS PER SRE Re hee PSS EE ee ee 565 
Stores and warehouses 15, 768 
All other 2, 603 


Total bie 266, 062 


$116, 283, 961 
, 457, 806 
173, 378, 315 
83, 161, 501 


—= & 
~~ “I 
o OF, . Pr. PRPPrP 


CORR RRO SIR OOD 
-~ 
~ 


o & 


8, 897, 366 
1, 346, 281, 355 
Grand total - s 563, 364 3, 811, 765, 264 





cee 
ad 
bo 
3 
on 
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s 




















1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


This table shows that of every dollar pean for building in these 274 


cities 64.7 cents were spent for residental buildings against 35.3 cents 
for nonresidential buildings. This is practically the same proportion 
as was shown in 1924, when 64.6 per cent of the money spent for the 
erection of buildings was spent for residential buildings and 35.4 per 
cent for nonresidential buildings. 

It should be borne in mind that the costs shown in these tables are 
estimated costs declared in most cities by the prospective builder at 
the time of applying for his permit to build. Frequently the figures 
are under the real cost of the buildmg. Many cities charge fees 
according to the cost of the building and this may cause the builder 
to underestimate the cost. Another cause of underestimation is that 
builders think that a low estimate will tend to make their tax assess- 
ment lower. On the other hand, a builder may overstate the cost 
and show such statement to a prospective purchaser. 

In some of the cities the building commissioner checks over the 
costs and requires the builder to correct his figures. In many places, 
however, the estimate given is accepted if it is apparently reasonable. 

It should also be borne in wind that the data show merely the 
number of buildings for which permits were issued and that there is 
more or less delay before work starts on the building and considerable 
time often elapses before the building is ready for occupancy. 

More one-family dwellings were erected in these 274 cities than any 
other class of building and more money was spent for their construc- 
tion than for the construction of any other kind of building. One- 
family dwellings made up 41.7 per cent of all buildings for which 
— were issued, and cost 28,2 per cent of the estimated cost of all 

uildings. Private garages were the next most numerous, com- 
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prising 37.1 per cent of all buildings but only 2.3 per cent of the total 
cost of all buildings. Multi-family dwellings (apartment houses) 
ranked next to one-family dwellings in estimated cost, $709,501 ,414 
being spent for their erection or 18.6 per cent of the total amount 
expended for the erection of all buildings. More money was spent 
for the erecting of office buildings than for any other class of non- 
residential buildings, their estimated cost being 6.9 per cent of the 
total estimated cost of all new structures. 

The last column in Table 1 shows the average cost of each kind of 
building. These averages range from $422, the average cost of a 
paves garage, to $502,333, the average estimated cost of the 342 

otels erected. The 1924 report. (Bulletin No. 397) shows that the 
average estimated cost of the 331 hotels for which permits were issued 
in 1924 was only $275,531. The 1925 average—over half a million 
dollars per hotel—gives some idea of the large hotels now in process 
of construction in these cities. 

The average cost of one-family dwellings in 1925 was $4,567, com- 
ared with $4,314 in 1924. None of these costs include the cost of the 
uilding lot, but only the cost of the building itself. The average 

cost of structures of all kinds was $6,766, compared with $5,721 in 
1924. 
Families Provided For 


"TABLE 2 shows the number and per cent of families provided for 
by each of the different kinds of dwellings for which permits were 


issued in 272 identical cities in 1924 and 1925. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES TO BE HOUSEDIN NEW DWELLINGS 
FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 272 IDENTICAL CITIES DURING THE CAL- 
ENDAR YEARS 1924 AND 1925, BY KIND OF DWELLING 








3 
Number of new Families provided for 
dwellings for which oy 


Kind of dwelling permits were issued Number Per cent 








1924 1925 1924 1925 





One-family dwellings 214, 685 | 234,026) 214,685 | 234, 026 
T wo-family dwellings 43, 981 38, 683 87, 962 77, 366 


One-family and two-family dwellings with 
stores combined 4, 877 5, 786 7, 755 9, 622 


Malti-family dwellings___.........-.-.-.------ 13, 076 15,112} 134,465 | 171,279 
Multi-family dwellings with steres combined_- 1, 429 1,779 10, 908 14, 803 


978, 048 295,386 | 455,775 | 507, 096 


























In the 272 cities from which reports were received 507,096 families 
were provided with living quarters in new buildings in 1925 as 
compared with 455,775 in 1924, an increase in housing units of over 
11 per cent. 

ne-family dwellings cared for 214,685 families in 1924, or 47.! 
per cent of all families provided for, as against 234,026 families or 
46.2 per cent in 1925. Multi-family dwellings, which provided 
29.5 per cent of all new housing units in 1924, provided Bes per 
cent in 1925. Two-family dwellings provided for only 77,366 familics 
in 1925, as compared with 87,962 in 1924. 
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Table 3 shows the number and the percentage distribution of 
families provided for in the different kinds of dwellings in the 257 
identical cities from which reports were received in each of the five 
years, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925. For convenience, one- 
family and two-family dwellings with stores combined are grouped 
with two-family dwellings, and multi-family dwellings with stores 
combined are grouped with multi-family dwellings. 

TasLE 3.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE DIFFER- 


ENT KINDS Of DWELLINGS IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES IN 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 
AND 1925 





Per cent of families provided for in— 


Number of families provided for in— 





Multl- 
family 
dwellings 2 


| Multi- All classes 
| family oO 
dwellings ?| dwellings 


One-family Two-family 


One-family Two-family 
dwellings | dwellings ! 


dwellings | dwellings ! 








130, 873 38, 858 54, 814 224, 545 
179, 364 80, 252 117, 689 377, 305 
207. 632 96, 344 149, 697 453, 673 
210, $18 95, 019 137, 082 442, 919 
226, 159 86, 145 178, 918 491, 222 





] 
worn ww 


ow © bo 
SSZer 
- OOM > 


~ 




















| 


1 Includes one-family and two-family dwellings with stores combined. 
? Includes multi-family dwellings with stores combined. 


In 1925 housing accommodations for 491,222 families were provided 
in new buildings in these 257 cities. The largest number geet: 
provided for in any year was 453,673 in 1923. In 1921 only 224,545 
families were provided for, or less than half of the number provided 
for in 1925, 

One-family dwellings provided-for 58.3 per cent of the total number 
of families provided for by all new buildings in 1921, sank to a low 
point of 45.8 in 1923, rose to 47.6 im 1924, and sank again to 46 in 1925. 
Except for 1924, the percentages of families provided for in apartment 
houses was higher each year than the preceding year, rising from 
24.4 per cent in 1921 to 33 per cent in 1923. The falling off in this 
class of dwelling in 1924 to only 30.9 per cent of the total housing 
provided for was commented on at the time as possibly presaging a 
different trend—that is, a greater turning to the single-family dwelling. 
However, the rise of this type of dwelling in 1925 to the high point of 
36.4 per cent shows that the apartment house has not lost its 
Sp: ase or More families were provided for nm new apartment 

ouses in these 257 cities in 1925 than were provided for in all one- 
family dwellings and two-family dwellings in 1921, and almost as 
many as were provided for by one-family dwellings in 1922. 

A further illustration of the trend of family habitation toward the 
apartment house is shown by the fact that the families provided for 
in multi-family dwellings has increased from 54,814 in 1921 to 
178,918 in 1925, an increase of 226.4 per cent. In the same period the 
families accommodated in one-family dwellings increased from 
130,873 to 226,159, an increase of only 72.8 per cent. 


Housing Trend, 1924 and 1925 


‘TABLE 4 shows the number and cost of each of the different 

kinds of buildings for the 272 identical cities from which reports 
were received in 1924 and 1925 and the percentge of increase or 
decrease in the number and in the cost in 1925 as compared with 1924. 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISSUED IN 272 IDENTICAL CITIES DURING THE CALENDAR YEARS 1924 AND j99; 
BY KIND OF BUILDING 7 








New buildings for which permits were issued | Per cent of jn- 
crease (+-) or 
decrease (—) jn 


. snes 1925 as com- 
Kind of building 1924 1925 pared with 1994 








N umber| 





Residential buildings 


One-family dwellings 214, 685 | $925, 000, 525 $1, 070, 640, 532 
Two-family dwellings 43, 981 365, 512, 811 324, 189, 294 
One-family and two-family dwellings 
with stores combined 4, 877 48, 323, 922 58, 865, 118 
Multi-family dwellings 13,076 | 558, 519, 744 709, 354, 334 
Multi-family dwellings with stores 
1, 429 54, 773, 743 76, 564, 025 
329 91, 140, 790 171, 798, 215 
135 1, 214, 800 1, 137, 750 
157 25, 790, 437 48, 997, 002 


278, 669 | 2, 070, 276, 772 2, 461, 546, 270 




















Nonresidential buildings 


Amusement buildings__.........-.-_- 59, 206, 095 116, 283, 961 
> 58, 395, 579 63, 438, 306 
Factories and workshops------ ne EF 173, 045, 738 5 173, 288, 004 
Public garages 80, 068, 491 82, 922, 231 
Private garages 98, 439, 682 88, 187, 397 
Service stations 4, 120 10, 985, 125 13, 002, 792 
Institutions 340 35, 572, 721 53, 232, 157 
Office buildings 1, 521 88, . j 263, 224, 314 
Public buildings 291 23, 382, 859 
Public works and utillities 660 43, 890, 487 
Schools and libraries 1, 085 : 163, 027, 827 
19, 150 7, 475, 688 
Stables and barns 1, 169 " 1, 300, 890 
Stores and warehouses 14, 537 242, 326, 605 
All other 2, 783 6, 107, 648 603 8, 897, 366 


282, 480 | 1, 137, 631, 080 1, 343, 880, 884 
561, 149 | 3, 207, 907, 852 3, 805, 427, 154 
































In the 272 cities from which reports were received for both 1924 
and 1925, permits were issued for 561,572 buildings at an estimated 
cost of $3,805,427,154 in 1925, as compared with 561,149 buildings 
costing $3,207,907,852 in 1924. This is an increase in buildings of 
one-tenth of 1 pee cent and in money expended of 18.6 per cent. 


Residential buildings increased 6.2 per cent in number and 18.9 per 
eent in estimated cost in 1925 as compared with 1924, while non- 
residential buildings decreased 6 per cent in number and increased 
18.1 per cent in estimated cost. 

The amount of money expended for the erection of apartment 
houses increased 27 per cent in this period compared with an increase 
of expenditure for single family dwellings of 15.7 per cent. 

The greatest increase (29.3 per cent) took place in the number of 
‘“‘Other” residential buildings which include clubs with bedrooms, 
Y. M. C. A. buildings, ete. They also showed an increase of 90 per 
cent in the estimated expenditure in 1925, as compared with 1924. 

As shown by reports from these 272 cities in 1925, the United 
States continues to spend more for amusement buildings than for 
churches, the estimated expenditure for the former class of buildings 
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being $116,283,961, while that for the latter was only $63,438,306, 
increases of 96.4 and 8.6 per cent, respectively. 

For the first time since the bureau has been compiling these figures 
the number of private garages decreased as compared with the 
previous year, aloss of 6.7 per cent taking place in 1925, as compared 
with 1924. 

Housing in Relation to Population 


TABLE 5, following, shows the number of families provided with 
dwellings in new buildings and the ratio of such families to each 
10,000 of population in each city from which data were received for 
1924 and 1925. It will be noted that the ratio of families provided 
for is based both on the population according to the 1920 census and 
on the estimated or actnal population for the specified year. The 
ratio is worked on the two different bases because it is thought many 
yeople would prefer the 1920 figures asin most instances they are the 
latest figures given in the census enumeration. In 1925 a census 
was made by several of the States—namely, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, New York, and Rhode Island. Where these State 
enumerations were made the Census Bureau did not estimate the 
population but used the State census figures. The other population 
figures are estimates in most cases, but they are undoubtedly more 
nearly right for their respective years than the 1920 Census figures 
would be. The estimates were made by the Census Bureau of the 
United States Department of Commerce. For some cities this bureau 
made no estimates. 

As in 1924, Miami provided for more families in proportion to its 
population in 1925 than any other city from which reports were re- 
ceived. As Florida was one of the States taking a census in 1925, 
the exact population for that year is given, and the table shows that 
Miami provided for 1,342 families to each 10,000 of population. 

Following is a list of the five cities having the highest ratio of 
families provided for to each 10,000 of population oe to the 
estimated or enumerated population for the year specified for each 
year since the compilation of such records. 


Long Beach 531. Irvington 
Los Angeles 20. ‘Lakewood 
Pasadena 
Shreveport 
Lakewood A 
Irvington 
Los Angeles ? 
San Diego 
Long Beach 


San Diego 
Tampa 
Irvington 
Los Angeles ? 





1 The ratio of families provided for in Miami in 1924 was based on the population as estimated by the 
Census Bureau for that year. In the light of the actual census taken by State enumerators in 1925 it would 
seem that the estimate for 1924 was below the actual population for that year, hence the ratio here shown 
for 1924 's probably higher than the actual population in that year would warrant. 

? Population not estimated in 1924 or 1925; 1923 estimate used. 
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Ever since 1921 California has had at least two cities in this 
group of five leading cities. This 


ear Florida joins the selec; 


group with two cities to match the California cities. Long Beach 
which led all cities in the building of new homes in 1921, 1922, and 
1923, fell to fifth place in 1924, and this year dropped out of this 
group altogether. 

The 274 cities which reported in 1925 provided for 508,510 families 
or at a rate of 136.3 families to each 10,000 of population according 
to the 1920 census, and 123.4 families to each 10,000 of population 
according to the estimate for that year. This compared with 
455,775 families provided for in the 272 cities re orting for 1924, or 
a ratio of 122.4 families to each 10,000 of po ilation! according to 


the 1920 census, and at a ratio of 112.2 according to the estimated 
population for 1924. 


TaBLE 5.—NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED WITH DWELLINGS IN NEW BUILD. 
INGS AND THE RATIO OF SUCH FAMILIES TO 10,000 OF POPULATION OF 9% 
AND OF ESTIMATED POPULATION OF SPECIFIED YEARS, BY CITY AND 


STATE 








City and State 


Population 
as of 1920 
census 


Ratio of 
families 
provided 
for to each 
10,000 of 
population 


Estimated 

population 

as of speci- 
fied year 


provided 
for LO each 

10,000 of 
population 


as of 1920 








208, 435 


28, 306. 
"113, 344 


Akron, Ohio 





Alameda, Calif 
Albany, N. Y 
Allentown, Pa 


Couwec 


~ 73,502 
60, 331° 


a ee 


Altoona, Pa 


Amsterdam, N. Y 


OU OI OO Gt Te 


Anderson, Ind 
98, 507 
200, 616 


DERE, Bhs Gs. nda cbcbiinuaict 


~~ ol | + 
=) oS ’ ' 
et | 


Atlanta, Ga 
Atlantic City, N.J 
Auburn, N. Y 








— 


— 
SeRP Ros SFARsRSEAAss 


Augusta, Ga 


enor SS © 


— 


Aurora, I 
Baltimore, Md 
Bangor, Me 

Battle Creek, Mich 
Bay City, Mich 
Bayonne, N.J 
Berkeley, Calif 
Bethiehem, Pa 


Bpeeseze 
SSSRSSsz 


3, 607 
4, 063 


1 Not estimated by Bureau of the Census. 
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Tanz 5—-NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED WITH DWELLINGS IN NEW BUILD- 
INGS AND THE RATIO OF SUCH FAMILIES TO 10,000 OF POPULATION OF 1920 


AND : 
sTATE—Continued 


OF ESTIMATED POPULATION OF SPECIFIED YEARS, BY CITY AND 








City and State 





Population 
as of 1920 
census 


Ratio of 
families 
provided 
for to each 
10,000 of 
population 


Estimated 

population 

as of speci- 
fied year 


Ratio of 
families 
provided 
for to each 
10,000 of 
population 
as of speci- 
fied year 





Bloomington, I 

Sette, MEOED Sika dd. ~~. oSacbboos 
Bridgeport, Conn 

Brockton, Mass 

Brookline, Mass 


Buffalo, N. Y 


Canton, Ohio__.....- ED EE Sas 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Charleston, 8S. C 
Charleston, W. Va 
Cees Wes OL. Laan 
Chagtanooga, Tenm..-....<..4--.-- 
Chelsea, Mass 

Chester, Pa 

Chicago, Ti] 

Chicopee, Mass 

Cicero, Ill 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Clarksburg, W. Va 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Clifton, N. J 

Colorado Springs, Colo 

Columbia, 8. C 


Colambus, Ohio.................- 
Council Bluffs, lowa 

Covington, Ky 

Cranston, R. I 

Cumberland, Md 

Dallas, Tex. ....... 

Danville, TN... 

Davenport, Iowa.............---- 











1 Not estimated by Bureau of the Census. 
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2 538, 016 
42, 648 
42, 867 

111, 944 
2 119, 669 
126, 309 
128, 642 
102, 754 
106, 260 
51, 477 

2 50, 561 
72, 185 
73, 125 
47, 308 
49, 019 
52, 049 
53, 318 
65, 927 
66, 575 
48, 157 





912, 502 
936, 485 
33, 238 





2 State census, 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED WITH DWELLINGS IN NEW BUILp. 
INGS AND THE RATIO OF SUCH FAMILIES TO 10,000 OF POPULATION OF 19 
AND OF ESTIMATED POPULATION OF SPECIFIED YEARS, BY CITY ANp 


STATE—Continued 








City and State 


Number of 
families 
ow 


Ratio of 
families 
provided 
for to each 
10,000 of 
population 
as of 1920 





Estimated 

population 

as of speci- 
fied year 


Ratio of 
families 
provided 
or to each 
10,000 of 
population 
as of speci- 
fied year 





Dayton, Ohio 
Deeatur, I] 

Denver, Colo 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Duluth, Minn 

East Chicago, Ind 
East Cleveland, Ohio 


East Orange, N. J 
East St. Louis, Il 


Erie, Pa 
Evanston, Ill 
Evansville, Ind 
Everett, Mass 
Fall River, Mass 
Fitchburg, Mass 
Flint, Mich 


Fort Smith, Ark 
Fort Wayne, Ind 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Galveston, Tex 


Hagerstown, Md 
Hamilton, Obio 
Hammond, Ind 
Hamtramck, Mich 
Harrisburg, Pa 


1 Not estimated by Bureau of the Census. 














2 State census, 
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42, 364 
48, 497 
50, 385 
75, 710 
83, 422 





3 Special census May 31, 1925. 
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Taste 5.—NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED WITH DWELLINGS IN NEW BUILD- 
INGS AND _ THE RATIO OF SUCH FAMILIES TO 10,000 OF POPULATION OF 1920 


AND OF ESTIMATED POPULATION OF SPECIFIED YEARS 


sTATE—Continued 


» BY CITY AND 





City and State 


— 





Number of 
families 
provided 
for 


Population 
as of 1920 
census 


Ratio of 
families 
provided 
for to each 
10,000 of 
population 
as of 1920 


Estimated 

population 

as of speci- 
fied year 


Ratio of 
families 
provided 
for to each 
10,000 of 
peas 
as of speci- 
fied year 





Hartford, Conn 

Haverhill, Mass 

Hazleton, Pa 

Highland Park, Mich 

Hoboken, N. J 

Holyoke, Mass. 

Houston, Tex 

Huntington, W. Va 

Indianapolis, Ind-_-..........__-_- 
Irvington, N. J 

Jackson, Mich 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Jamestown, N. Y 

lersey City, N. J 

Joplin, Mo 

Kalamazoo, Mich 

Kansas City, Kans 

Kansas City, Mo 

Kearney, N. J 

Kenosha, Wis 

Kingston, N. Y 

Knoxville, Tenn 

Kokomo, Ind 

Lakewood, Ohio 

Lancaster, Pa 

Lansing, Mich 

Lawrence, Mass 

I 
Lexington, Ky............ oe 

Lima, Ohio 

Lincoln, Nebr.............. dad 
Little Rock, Ark... 

Long Beach, Calif.............--.. 
Lorain, Ohio 


1 Not estimated by Bureau of the Census. 
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Taste 5.—-NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED WITH DWELLINGS IN NEW BUILp. 
INGS AND THE RATIO OF SUCH FAMILIES TO 10,000 OF POPULATION OF jo 
AND OF ESTIMATED POPULATION OF SPECIFIED YEARS, BY CITY ANp 


STA TE—Continued 








City and State 


Ratio of 
families 
provided 
for to each 
10,000 of 
population 
as of 1920 


Estimated 

population 

as of speci- 
fied year 





Lowell, Mass 

Egreehbarg, Vin sqcee<edegngee-e- 
Lyan, Mass 

MeKeesport, Pa.......... eugeeeon 


Mansfield, Ohio........... penitieten 
Marion, Ohio 
Medford, Mass 
Memphis, Tenn 
Meriden, Conn 
Miami, Fla 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Mobile, Ala 
Moiine, Il 
Moatelair, N.J 
Montgomery, Ala 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y 
Muneie, Ind 
Muskeegon, Mich 
Muskogee, Okla 
Nashville, Tenn 
Newark, N.J 
Newark, Ohio 

New Bedford, Mass 
New Britain, Conr 
New Brunswick, N. J 
Newburgh, N. Y 





New Haven, Comn.______.-.....-_-! 


New London, Conn | 
New Orleans, La 


¥ Not estimated by Bureau of the Census. 








2, 776 
2, 741 
13 
47 


31 
26 
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piss 6.-NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED WITH DWELLINGS IN NEW BUILD- 
A 


[NGS 


ND THE BRATIO OF SUCH FAMIARS TO 10000 OF POPULATION 


GF 1920 


AND OF ESTIMATED POPULATION OF SPECIFIED YEARS, BY CITY AND 





3TATE—Continued 


———— 


City and State 








of! Population 
as of 1920 
census 


Ratio of 


families 
provided 
fer to each 
10,000 of 
population 
as of 1920 


Estimated 

population 

as of speci- 
fied year 


Ratio of 
families 
provided 
for to each 
10,000 of 
population 
as of speci- 
fied year 





Newport News, lag aaa 
New Rochelle, M. Y¥ - -.....--...-- 
Newton, Mass 

New York, N. ¥ 

Niagara Falls, N. ¥ 

Norfolk, Va 

Norristown, Pa... 

Norwalk, Comn 

Ogiiend, Cals, dij... +-bndd.---- 
Oak Park, Il 

Gefen, UteBitin din ---ccsast----- 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Omaha, Nebr 


48 --- 


Ee Be eo. 
Oshkosh, Wis 

Pasadena, Calif. 

Passaic, N. J 

Paterson, N. J 

Pawtucket, R. I 

Pensacola, Fla 

Peoria, Ill 

Perth Amboy, N.J 

Petersburg, Via 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Phoenix, Ariz 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Pittsfield, Mass 

Plainfield, N. J 

Pontiac, Mich 

Pert Huron, Mich. ...........---- 
Portland, Me 

Portland, Oreg_ 

Portsmouth, Ohio 

Portsmouth, Va_i.-......-..----- 
Poughkeepsie, NW. Y 

Providence, R. I 

Pueblo, Colo... 








4 


4 











11,432 | 
15,695 | 


2, 678 
3, 102 
287 





225 
1,243 | 
1,422 | 

306 | 

413 | 


1 Not estimated by Bureau of the Gemsus. 
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Taste 5.—NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED WITH DWELLINGS IN NEW BUILp. 
INGS AND THE RATIO OF SUCH FAMILIES TO 10,000 OF POPULATION OF 99 


AND OF ESTIMATED POPULATION 


STA TE—Continued 


OF SPECIFI 


E 


D YEARS, BY CITY ANp 








City and State 


Population 
as of 1920 
census 


Ratio of 
families 
provided 
for to each 
10,000 of 
population 
as of 1920 


Estimated 

population 

as of speci- 
fied year 





Qnincy, Hl 

Quincy, Mass 
Racine, Wis 
Reading, Pa 
Revere, Mass 
Richmond, Ind 
Richmond, Va 
Roanoke, Va 
Rochester, N. Y 
Rockford, Il 

Roek Island, Il 
Sacramento, Calif 
Saginaw, Mich 

St. Joseph, Mo 

St. Louis, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 
Salem, Mass 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex 
San Diego, Calif 
San Francisco, Calif 
San Jose, Calif 
Savannah, Ga 
Schenectady, N. Y 
Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 
Sheboygan, Mich 
Shreveport, La 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak 
Somerville, Mass 
South Bend, Ind 
Spokane, Wash 
Springfield, 1 
Springfield, Mass... --........-.--.- 
Springfield, Ohio 
Stamford, Conn ..-......... Se abut 














} Not estimated by Bureau of the Census, 
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TasLE 5.—NUMBER OF FAMILIFS PROVIDED WITH DWELLINGS IN NEW BUILD- 
INGS AND THE RATIO OF SUCH FAMILIES TO 10,000 OF POPULATION OF 1920 
AND OF ESTIMATED POPULATION OF SPECIFIED YEARS, BY CITY AND 
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City and State 


Population 
as of 1920 


Ratio of 
families 
provided 
for to each 
10,000 of 
population 
as of 1920 


Estimated 

population 

as of speci- 
fied year 


Ratio of 
families 
provided 
for to each 
10,000 of 
population 
as of speci- 





Steubenville, Obio 

Stockton, Calif.......... ..cc--0- 
Superior, Wis 

Syracuse, N. Y 

Tacoma, Wash 

Tampa, Fla 

Taunton, Mass 

Terre Haute, Ind 

Toledo, Ohio 

Topeka, Kans 

Trenton, N, J 

Troy, N. Y 

Tulsa, Okla 

Union City, N. 3.8. ..........2.6c6 
Utica, N. Y 

Waco, Tex 

Waltham, Mass 

Warren, Ohio 

Washington, D. C 

Waterbury, Conn 

Waterloo, Iowa 

Watertown, N. Y 

West New York, N. J 

Wheeling, W. Va___---- BL eess 
Wichita, Kans 


Wichita Falls, Tex 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


Yonkers, N. Y 
York, Pa 


Zanesville, Ohio...... pinch iesidl 


29. 5 
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31, 343 
31, 973 
46, 092 
47, 287 
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188, 060 
2 182, 003 
10%, 093 
104, 455 
67, 643 
494, 743 
38, 469 
2 39, 255 
70, 255 
71, 071 
280, 359 
287, 380 
53, 208 
255,411 
129, 705 
132, 020 
(1) 
2 72, 223 
113, 128 
124, 478 
42, 239 
63, 117 
105, 315 
? 101, 604 
43. 019 
43, 912 
32, 342 
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Total for 272 cities 





Total for 274 cities..........- 


455, 775 
508, 510 








37, 231, 497 
37, 300, 446 


122.4 





136. 3 
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1 Not estimated by Bureau of the Census. 
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ate census. 


5 Formerly West Hoboken. 





COOPERATION 





Membership of Farmers’ Cooperative Business Associations ! 


ARMERS’ cooperative business associations numbering 8,256 
F had reported to the United States Department of Agriculture 
at the close of 1925, a total membership ef 2,386,061. This 
membership was distributed among the several commodity groups 
approximately as follows: Associations marketing grain, 490,000: 
dairy products, 374,000; livesteck, 330,000; cotton, 300,000; tobacco, 
300,000; fruits and vegetables, 125,000; wool, 47,000; poultry and 
poultry products, 31,000; nuts, 19,000; forage crops, 3,000; associa- 
tions engaged in retailing activities, 100,000; miscellaneous selling, 
135,000; and miscellaneous buying, 125,000. 

The average number of members for the 8,256 organizations 
reporting was 289, as compared with 122 which was the average 
number of members for 5,424 associations in 1915. The increase 
in the average membership is largely due to the development during 
the my: few years of the large-scale centralized type of organization. 

The 2,386,061 members are distributed through the nine groups 
of States as follows: West North Central States, 700,000; Kasi 
North Central, 500,000; East South Central, 290,000; South Atlantic, 
270,000; West South Central, 230,000; Middle Atlantic, 150,000; 
Pacific, 105,000; New England, 68,000; and Mountain, 67,000. 
The leading States, from a membership standpoint, and the number 
of members credited to the associations reporting from each are: 
Kentucky, 194,979; Iowa, 157,885; Missouri, 155,060; North Caro- 
lina, 138,694; Minnesota, 127,418; Illinois, 119,803; Ohio, 109,953; 
Michigan, 100,849; Wisconsin, 98,394; New York, 93,380; Kansas, 
78,930; Indiana, 73,647; Nebraska, 69,068; California, 67,031. 

As there are approximately 12,000 active farmers’ cooperative 
associations in the United States, the total membership for these 
is undoubtedly much larger than for the 8,256 associations which have 
reported. A conservative estimate of the total membership as of 
January 1, 1926, is 2,700,000. The number of farmers participating 
in cooperative enterprises is less than the number of members, as 
some farmers belong to more than one organization. The above 
figures de not inelude the membership of central-market sales 
agencies. 


= 


Problems in Establishing an International Cooperative Wholesale Society 





Union and Wholesale Society? deals with the subject, long 
discussed by cooperators, establishing an international 
eooperative wholesale. 


AA Wena by Mr. Anders Hedberg of the Swedish Cooperative 





1 Agricultural Cooperation, Washington, D..C., Mar. 15, 1926. : 
3 Hedberg, Anders: International Wholesale Cooperation—ideasand Preposals. ‘Manchester (Frg!.0 |) 
National Cooperative Publishing Society (Ltd.), 1925. 
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It has happened in various countries that as the cooperative 
wholesale society entered the field of production in order to supply 
its member societies with certain manufactured goods which it 
could advantageously produce, it found that the Liseand was in- 
sufficient to enable profitable operation of the productive enterprise. 
In such cases the cooperative movement even of other countries 
would be appealed to, in the name of international cooperation, to 
assist by buying its goods. Such “overproduction” is deplored by 
the author as giving rise to several difficulties. One of these lies in 
the question of distribution of earnings, i. e., whether earnings 
should be distributed (a) only among the members owning the 
wholesale manufacturing the goods, thus letting them profit by the 
sales to the foreign societies or (6) whether some share of the earn- 
ings should be paid to the foreign purchasers who have no interest 
in the productive enterprise. 

Asa matter of fact, it is self-evident that one can not look for a development 
of true international cooperation in the promotion of an idea which actually is 
not eooperation at all. For if a group of people, say the members of the Swedish 
consumers’ societies, starts manufacturing for another group of people, in 
Esthonia for instance, but puts the profits derived therefrom in their own 
pockets—from the cooperative point of view such a proceeding is, to say the 
least, of very doubtful value. 

Also there is nothing to prevent the wholesale of another country 
from entering the same field of production as a competitor—a most 
uncooperative situation. 

The writer is of the opinion that buying and selling between 
national cooperative organizations ‘‘can not be regarded as coopera- 
tive Operations, and such a system does not form any true basis on 
which to build international cooperation.”’ 

A really cooperative international organization should be an 
entirely separate organization which may function (1) to purchase 
commodities for its member wholesale societies and (2) to carry 
on production for them. The latter the writer does not favor at 

resent, being of the opinion that the time is not ripe for the estab- 
hahiaond of international productive business, For such a step free 
trade between countries would be necessary, as high tariffs might make 
the price of goods produced prohibitive for certain of the member 
countries. e problem of securing adequate capital would also 
be an obstacle under the present financial situation in many countries. 

There is, however, a wide field for an international organization 
acting as buying agency for the various national wholesales, some- 
what as the Scandinavian Cooperative Wholesale Society is at 
resent doing for the wholesales of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. 

oran agency little capital would be required and the organization 
could feel its way along without the serious financial mvolvement of 
a regular wholesale earrying its own stocks of goods. 

The author suggests as a title the name of “ Gafic”’ (formed from 
“General Agency for International Cooperation”). Its primary 
object would be the international exchange of commodities. Onl 
wholesale societies would be admitted to membership and 
would be required to subscribe for £1,000 of nonwithdrawable share 
capital, to be called for by the Gafic when expedient. Earnii 
would be credited to members ‘‘in proportion to the extent to which 
they have helped to make” them, but would be held by the Gafic 
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as reserve for the formation of new. capital. Suggested forms of 
organization, management, etc., are given. An appendix contains 
the text of the constitution and by-laws of the Scandinavian Cooper- 
ative Wholesale Society. 
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Cooperation In Foreign Countries 


Austria 


TE ft table, showing the number of registered cooperative 

societies of each type in operation in Austria at the end of 1924, 

_ is taken from the 1925 Yearbook of the Austrian Statistical 
Office :? 


NUMBER OF REGISTERED COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF EACH TYPE IN AUSTRIA 
AT THE END OF 19%, BY LOCATION OF SOCIETY 















































Credit societies ° 
+ Con- | Agri- | Indus- | Build- 
Province sumers’ |cultural| trial ing Other | Total 
Schulze- | Raif- Total societies|societies|societies|societies 
Delitzsch | feisen 

Vee ee bt 151 1 152 59 25 212 78 14 540 
Lower Austria_........__- 109 551 660 71 644 104 64 5 1, 48 
Upper Austria__.........- 49 271 320 55 131 186 34 6 732 
RE tne 12 65 77 12 43 55 9 3 199 
Geet ti) ck 63 285 348 61 247 189 25 7 877 
Ee ae 45 163 208 20 80 66 24 1 399 
ok Alek SAGAS! 14 181 195 19 47 26 14 2 303 

— EE RES Q 83 92 73 58 18 ) 7 244 
Burgenland.............._ 4 58 62 32 23 4 . At 123 
Total, 1924._.....___ 456 | 1,658 | 2,114 402 | 1,298 860 253 38 4, 965 
SE EE. 434 1,626) 2,060 404 | 1, 233 881 246 38 4, 862 

Canada (Quebec) 


‘THE 1925 Statistical Yearbook of Quebee contains (Pp. 508-521) 

the following information on the people’s banks of that Province. 
These people’s banks are cooperative credit societies which correspond 
roughly to the credit unions in the United States. 


OPERATIONS OF PEOPLE’S BANKS OF QUEBEC, 1920 TO 1924 

















nae Num- | Num- | Num- Adepnarennes Amount 
Y banks | Der of | ber of | ber of -| Net j|returned| Share 
— report-| mem- |deposi-| bor- | 7am. profit | in divi- | capital 
oe bers | tors | rowers| “yer | Amount dend 

Till nsitimuciaebsiniiial 113 | 31,752 | 26,238 | 9,213 | 15,390 | $4, 341, 544 | $311,323 | $55, 661 | $1, 199, 170 
PS TR oe 100 | 31,029 | 30,570 | 9,219 | 14,983 | 4, 248, 725 2, 63, 645 | 1, 328, 991 
TP 108 | 33, 166 | 30,583 | 8,999 | 13,367 | 2,891,002] 334,396 | 83,796 | 1,355,310 
RABE er OA 111 | 32,173 | 29,771 | 8,373 | 12, 273 Sten eae 354, 804 85,020 | 1, 388, 591 
Rite dadintoodh 119 | 31, 250 | 30,874 | 8,414 | 11, 017 763, 852 | 398,976 | . 83,989 | 1,441,373 
































1 Austria. Bundesamt fir Statistik.- Statistisches handbuch fiir die Republik Osterreich. VI. Jabt- 
gang. Vienna, 1925, p. 70. 
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Esthonia 


TH International Cooperative Bulletin (London), in its April, 
1926, issue gives the number of the various types of cooperative 
societies in operation in Esthonia on January 1, 1926, as follows: 


Consumers’ societies 287 
Credit societies 145 
Dairy societies 282 
peeemety gocieties .........-...-......... sane 736 
Peat societies 185 
Potato societies . 121 
Mutual insurance societies 381 
Fishing societies 

Other societies 


These societies had a combined membership of about 270,000. 

The development of the consumers’ societies, the dairy societies, 
and the credit societies, which are the most important in the eco- 
nomic life of the country, during the period 1920-1924 is shown 
below: 


DEVELOPMENT OF CONSUMERS’, DAIRY, AND CREDIT SOCIETIES IN ESTHONIA, 
1920 TO 1924 


[Esthonian mark at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 




















Consumers’ societies: 
‘i 285 
100, 000 
Capital.........E. 3... 133, 067, 591 
Business. .......E. “ f 2, 423, 144, 000 
Dairy societies: 
Number 154 
Membership 10, 960 
Capital.........E. 23, 051, 261 


SS E. 
Deposits. .....-- E, 




















HE Central Union of Finnish Consumers’ Societies (the K. K.) 
has grown rapidly in the period since 1920. Its member so- 
cieties have increased from 106 in 1920 to 113 in 1925, their indi- 
vidual membership from 143,896 to 198,651, their sales from 525,800,- 
000 Finnish marks* to 1,063,200,000 marks, and the members’ 
deposits from 11,300,000 marks to 139,300,000 marks. ‘The business 
done by the wholesale society of the union (the O. T. K.) increased 
in the same period from 98,837,754 marks to 656,176,171 marks. 
The S. O. K., wholesale of the old General Cooperative Union of 
Consumers’ Societies (Y. O. L.), increased its sales from 630,310,553: 
marks in 1924 to 700,538,878 marks in 1925. 





‘International Cooperative Bulletin, London, April, 1926. 
‘Finnish mark at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate for 1925=about 2.52 cents. 
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Germary 


THE March, 1926, issue of the International Cooperative Bulletin 

contains the following data showing the number of cooperative 
societies of each type in operation on January 1 of each year and the 
number having limited liability. 


NUMBER OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF EACH TYPE IN OPERATION IN Ger. 
MANY ON JANUARY 1 OF SPECIFIED YEARS AND NUMBER OF THESE HAVING 
LIMITED LIABILITY 















































1914 1920 1924 1925 1926 

i Ha vi | . 
Type ef society Having! Having) ving Having Having 
Total Himited | Tot! | jimited| Tot#! | limited] Tt! himited | TO! hhimitai 
M- | jiabil- | 2U™-} jiabil- | 2U™ | liabil- | 2V™" | liabil- | PV™ | ian) 
ber : ber : ber ber ber | - 

ity ity ity ity 
one, etn bd 19, 203 2, 456 |19, 261 2,801 | 20,998 | 3,209 | 21,402; 3,773 22, 395 | 3, 920 
industrial prodycers’____| 1, 806 1, 678 | 4,666 | 4, 557 5,422) 5, 507 5, 277 5,171 | 4,639) 4, 535 
Agricultural produgers’_.| 9,378 | 4,937 |11,726} 7,289 | 17,321 | 12,408 | 17,942 | 13, 10% 418,071 | 13,27 
Consumers’... .<<-+<--¢ 2,415 | 2,222 | 2,581 | 2,131 | 2,242] 2,458 | 2,756) 2,333 | 2.474) 2 0% 
Housing and building___| 1,474 | 1,464 | 2,266) 2,258! 3,584] 3,578) 4,023) 4.01144,171! 4,1 
ait ee a 378 342 483 449} 1,031 989 | 1,074] 1,035! 1,038 | 1,00 
RE 34, 654 | 13, 099 [to 983 | 19, 485 |1 51,496 |? 28,334 |? 52,526 | 29, 424 52,788 | 28, yg 

{ 





1 Not the exact sum of the items given; items add to 50,798. 
? Not the exact sum of the items given; items add to 28,234. 
3 Not the exact sum of the items given; items add to 52,674. 


Unlimited liability has long been characteristic of the cooperative 
societies, especially eredit societies, in Germany. From the above 
table, however, it becomes evident that the proportion of the total 
societies having limited liability is increasing year by year. Whereas, 
m 1914 about 37 per cent of all of the societies were limited societies, 
in 1926 nearly 55 per cent were of this type. Credit societies still 
have the largest proportion of unlimited-lability organizations. 


Great Bnitain 


E April, 1926, issue of The Producer (Manchester, England) 

states that the Cooperative Insurance Society now has 116i 
district offices, employing more than 2,000 persons. It has in force 
164,666 ordinary policies and 1,596,058 industrial policies. Pre- 
miums received on policies last year amounted to £2,896,467.‘ 

The results of the trading operations of the English and Scottish 
cooperative wholesale societies for 1924 and 1925 were as follows, 
ig abe rea to the April, 1926, issue of the International Cooperative 

ulletin: 


; Enelish Seottish 

Total sales: wholesale wholesale 

eee Sh 1S EES. cence a ~-+-+.-- £71,563, 500 £17, 307, 707 

1928... 2. vy iki atte dilnie Mnubihe palelowd 76, 585, 764 17, 659, 069 
Value of manufactured products: 3 he 

TOSS giv. lejeluu/. Do. Bik J 24,346,275 5, 458, 360 

1926. ---~. be eh bowen wat +t ed (26, 900,365, 5, 949, 259 
Net trading surplus: 

Ns ciate silhtbsicilee @ Sttieteeteednivwal 895, 773 (7) 

Sakon 0 ciniceest . caine 698, 609 201, 904 








TT t —r 


4 Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange rate about par. 
* Data not available. 
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A recent official report® contains a survey of the condition in 1923 
of that phase of the British cooperative movement having to do with 
the purchase of agricultural supplies. 

Although some agricultural supply societies were in existence 

reviously, it was not until the last decade of the nineteenth centur 
that the idea of cooperation along this line began to make muc 
headway in Great Britain.’ In 1901 the Agricultural Organization 
Society was formed and a steady increase in agricultural supply 
societies began in both England and Wales. By 1908 there were 114 
such societies, with a total business of £709,849 and a membership of 
approximately 10,000, and before the war these had increased to more 
than 200 societies, with a membership of about 24,000 and total sales 
of nearly £1,700,000. . 

In the early — of the war period the societies flourished, although 
handicapped by the difficulty of obtaining efficient management. 
As the war wore on, difficulties of supply increased, but the importance 
of the movement was given official recognition by the appointment of 
a representative to the Central Advisory Committee on hea 
Stuffs. With the cessation of war, cooperative organization receive 
afresh impetus. More than 40 new societies were formed in 1919 
alone. 

The period of expansion, however, brought out the ‘‘seriously 
undercapitalized state of many societies.”” In 1920 Sort grat turnover 
of £9,500,000 in agricultural supplies had been reached; membership 
of the 250 societies had reached 56,000. ‘i 

In 1921 prices fell, causing loss to many societies which had stocked 
up with goods at high prices. The losses continued during 1922 and 
it was not until 1923 that the majority of societies began to recover. 

Some idea of the effect of these misfortunes on the strength of the movement, 
as measured in terms of societies, may be gathered from the fact that while only 
22 societies in all were added to the register during the years 1920 to 1923, inclu- 
ive, 71 societies were removed for various reasons during the same period. By 
the year 1923, the financial stringency existing among farmers was clearly react- 
ing on societies, and members were tending to divert their trade to channels 
where longer credit could be obtained. However great the need for capital to 
finance the expanding trade of the boom period, the need was greater now to 
replace accumulated losses and to enable longer credit to be given to farmers 
who, as.a class, had been badly hit by the trade depression; but whereas members 
might have adequately capitalized their societies with little difficulty before the 
break in prices came, they were now less able to do so and were disinclined, in 
the mass, to shoulder further financial burdens. A low level of capitalization 
remained, therefore, a drag on progress and is a feature of the movement at the 
present time. 4 

The following table shows the situation of the 193 societies in 
operation in 1923: 





‘Great Britain. Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Economic series No. 5: The cooperative pur- 
chase of agricultural requisites (a survey of the present position in England aud Wales). London, 1925. 
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CONDITION OF AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1923 
[£ at par=$4.8665; average exchange rate in 1923 about $4.575] 




















Type of societies 
Item —. 
Truckload | Storage Delivery | All types 
CS LOSE GE SE asta aD Nk 20 79 04/ - 193 
et ne rete, eee, ee ee ee 2, 454 18, 531 39, 081 60, 066 
Amount of Dusiness... - co... - 2 53-5 ntecnt ss scs £177, 413 | £1,140, 330 | £6,885, 837 | £8, 203, 5s 
Paid-in share capital: 
, Fe | Te Sa ae a ee Be Pe Se a8 hors io ee £13,018 | £164,631 | £819,300 £996, 949 
EE I No enka gh dnimmtinlaeeh dun 5.3 8.9 21.0 16.6 
Reserve and surplus funds: 
Reams J. 5503 21s oS etch se ta aks £4, 008 £45, 058 £ 44, 694 £93, 760 
PEDO ENTE ST. MLE 1.6 2.4 1.1 1.8 
Accounts receivable per member--_...............------ 7.5) 8.2 22.4 17.4 











Switzerland 


"THE 1925 report of the Union of Swiss Consumers’ Cooperative 
Societies* shows a continuance of the improvement noted in 
the report for the previous year. The business of both the union 
and its member societies has increased, as have also the reserves. 
The number of affiliated societies increased from 519 to 521. The 
union had in its employ on December 31, 1925, 504 employees. 
The following statement shows the condition of the union in 192), 
For purposes of comparison the data for the previous year, taken 
from the union’s 1924 report, are also given: 














1925 
(francs *) (francs ’) 

Paid-in share ‘capital... .....-..-..-..s4--4s---+. 1, 568, 200 1, 585, 680 

ke A aT as Fee Aart eae ae 3, 800, 000 4, 200, 000 

Deposits of member societies_--..._._-.--------- 9,787,515 12, 482, 217 

ee Lule cis sr eee et Jae ee Su 3, 340, 001 3, 200, 001 
Amount of sales— 

To member societies_................------- 117, 958, 400 119, 062, 388 

eilatescass AR ER Pa tte 5, 635, 822 6, 188, 807 

TO So coe s neta weet Lice nenerer ees 123, 594,222 125, 252, 195 

Net rott for sede. a oie el Dis 533, 566 635, 342 





* Verband Schweiz. Konsumvereine (V.S. K.). Rapports et comptes concernant !’activité des organes 
de l’Union en 1925. Basel, 1926. 1 
7 Franc at par=19.3 cents; average exchange rate for 1924 about 18.2 cents; for 1925, practically at par. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND CONGRESSES 





Confederation of Trade-Unions in Sweden, 1924 


HE recently issued annual report of the Confederation of Trade- 
ES Unions in Sweden (Landsorganisationen i Sverge) for the year 
1924 * shows that at the end of that year the confederation 
had a membership of 360,337 (329,283 male and 31,054 female mem- 
bers), as against 313,022 (286,269 male and 26,753 female members) 
at the end of 1923. The following table shows the distribution of the 
membership among the individual trade federations affiliated with 
the confederation: 


MEMBERSHIP OF SWEDISH CONFEDERATION OF TRADE-UNIONS, BY FEDERA- 
TIONS AND SEX, DECEMBER 31, 1924 





—— 
| 





Federation Males Total | Federation 





Woodworkers, building in- Bookbinders 

dustry Road and hydraulic con- 
Tin-plate workers 538 538 struction workers 
Sawmill workers Transport workers 

i Communal workers 

5 PE Sy UES ee 
Shoemakers and leather Woodworkers 
Commercial employees - - - 
Tobacco workers 
Food and drink workers. Lithographers 
Brewery workers Barbers and hairdressers_ - 
Laborers and factory work- Metal workers 
Insurance employees 
Fg ae 
Printing trades 
Various trades Forestry workers 
Masons and bricklayers.._| 3, 634 Paper workers--_..-..----- 23, 453 
Stonecutters - - - - 835 || Railway men 34, 114 
MR 5D chk. . 66 dewdpacee 
Saddlers and upholsterers- 329, 283 


Bo 
See 


cr) 


SREBEE 
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During the year 1924 the number of federations affiliated with 
the confederation increased from 33 to 34 due to the woodworkers 
in the building industry seceding from the general woodworkers’ 
federation and forming a separate federation of their own. The 
number of local unions increased from 3,448 to 3,810. 

In view of the continuous hostile criticism of the policies of the 
confederation by the communistic press and the unfavorable economic 
conditions in 1924 the confederation considers it a very gratifyi 
symptom that its membership increased by 47,315 members. All 
affiliated federations except three experienced a gain in membership. 
The heaviest loss in haiti ar (2,039) was suffered by the federa- 
tion for various trades (De Forenade Forbunden), because the workers 
in the flour mills and in yeast and margarine factories, formerly 
affiliated with it, joined the food workers’ federation. 

The net resources of all federations combined amounted to 16,061,- 
515.70 kronor? at the end of 1924, as compared with 11,758,531.36 
kronor at the end of 1923. The average net resources per member 
amounted to 44.59 krona at the end of 1924. 


1 Landsorganisationen i Sverge. Beriittelse 6ver verksamhet, 1924. Stockholm, 1925. 
1 Krona at par=26.8 cents. Exchange rate was approximately at par in December, 1923 and 1924. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





Indusizial Disputes in the United States, 1916 to 1925 


TATISTICS of industrial disputes resulting in strikes or lockouts 
S in the United States are presented in this report for the years 
1916 to 1925. The bureau has no authority to require reports 
relative to strikes, and therefore is obliged to obtain its information 
from such sources as are available. The information is obtained 
chiefly from the following sources: Labor papers and trade-union 
journals; trade periodicals; lists of strikes issued by labor, trade, and 
other organizations; clipping bureaus; daily newspapers published in 
the more important industrial erties of the country; reports from the 
Conciliation Service of the United States Department of Labor; and 
through correspondence. The bureau follows up the report of a 
strike by sending a questionnaire or inquiry to one or both of the 
parties to the dispute whenever this is feasible. 

While the present report, based on the data secured from the above- 
mentioned sources, omitting such reputed strikes as it developed 
had been erroneously reported, is not based on a complete list of all 
disputes that have occurred in the country during the years under 
review, for such a list is unobtainable, it is believed that no strikes 
of impertance have failed to come to the attention of the bureau and 
that the report is reasonably complete. Accuracy as to details is 
not always possible, since it 1s necessary at times to use approxima- 
tions where reports are conflicting or lack precision. 

Revised statistics of industrial disputes resulting in strikes and 
lockouts during each of the years 1916 to 1924 are grven for purposes 
of comparison. 

In this report no distinction is drawn, for statistical purposes, 
between a ‘“‘strike” and a “lockout.” In tabuilating labor or indus- 
trial disputes resulting m a cessation of work it has not infrequently 
happened that the stnke and lockout definitions overlapped, and that 
as to such disputes it was necessary to make a distinction which was 
more or less arbitrary or artificial m order to tabulate “strikes’’ and 
“lockouts” separately. Of course the question of intent or motive 
is a vital one, and the information in the possession of the bureau 1s 
not always sufficiently definite or accurate to enable it to determine 
this question satisfactorily. It is felt, therefore, that the distinction 
did not afford a sound basis for a separate classification of such indus- 
trial disputes. 

The report shows an increase’ of 4 per cent oyer 1924 in the number 
of strikes but a decrease of 35 per cent in the number of strikers 
reported. In fact the number of strikers is imuch’ the smailest on 
record for the past ten years, 
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By far the most important strike during the year was that of the 
anthracite coal miners in Pennsylvania. The suspension began 
September 1, upon the expiration of the former two-year agreement, 
and lasted 170 days. It involved about 148,000 workers in 828 mines 
operated by 135 companies, not including some 8,000 or 10,000 
maintenance men who remained on duty to preserve the properties 
fom injury. ‘The principal demands of the miners were for a two- 
year contract, with complete recognition of the United Mme Workers 
of America, districts 1, 7, and 9; and for an increase of 10 per cent 


in the contract wage scale and of $1 per day for all day men. A 


ientative five-year agreement was arrived at on February 11, 1926, 
and was formally ratified on February 17, and mining operations 
were resumed on the day following. The terms of the agreement 
were given in the March, 1926, issue of the Labor Review. 

About 30,000 clothing workers in New York City, members of the 
International Ladies’ Carmack Workers’ Union, suspended work 
from March 10 to 16 to enforce the terms of an agreement with the 
Wholesale Dress Manufacturers’ Association. Results were reported 
as favorable to the workers. 

Some 15,000 elothing workers in New York City, mostly women, 
were on strike from February 17 to March 9 for a 20 per cent wage 
increase, @ 40-hour week, etc. This strike resulted in a compromise. 
“The new agreement provides for a 5 per cent increase in wages for 
pieceworkers, who constitute about 75 per cent of the industry, an 
increase of $1 per week for week workers and $3 a week for cutters.” 

One of the most stubbornly contested strikes in the history of the 
textile industry began on March 9, when the employees of the 
American Thread Co, at Willimantic, Conn., struek against a wage 
reduction of 10 per cent. This strike of 2,360 workers of both sexes, 
it is understood, is still in progress. 

Other strikes occurring during the year were relatively unimportant 
as regards the number of strikers involved. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in each month, 
1916 to 1925: 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, 1916 TO 1925 
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Place of Occurrence of Disputes 


TABLE 2 shows the number of disputes beginning in each year, 
1916 to 1925, by States and by sections of the country: 


TABLE 2.—_NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1925, BY STA TEs 
AND SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY 








State and section 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 19% 
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Tke usual increase in the number of strikes during the months of 
April and May of each pee may be ascribed to increased industrial 
activity at that time of the year, and to the fact that trade agree- 
ments in Many industries terminate then, giving rise to controversies 
over wages, etc., in making new agreements. Data for the closing 
months of the year 1925 are more or less incomplete, because some 
reports ae not reach the bureau until several months.after the strike 
has ended. 

Nearly half the total number of strikes in 1925 occurred in the 
three States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, in the 
order named. As to the number of strikes by cities, New York Cit 
heads the list with 228, followed by Chicago with 58, Boston with 
49, Philadelphia with 37, Cleveland with 20, and Baltimore and 
Newark with 15 each. 

Table 3 shows the number of disputes in cities having 25 or more 
disputes during any year, 1916 to 1925. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN CITIES IN WHICH 25 OR MORE DISPUTES OC- 
CURRED IN ANY YEAR, 1916 TO 1925 
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City 1918 | 1919 1921 | 1922 | 1923 
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44 
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Baltimore, Md : 4 47 
Boston, Mass 68 
Bridgeport, Conn 13 
Buffalo, N. Y 24 
Chicago, Ill 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio---....--.---.- 
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Detroit, Mich 
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Sex and Organization of Workers Involved 


‘ABLE 4 shows, by sex of persons involved, the number of dis. 
putes beginning in each year, 1916 to 1925: 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING o EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1925, BY SEX 






































X ¢ 

EMPLOYE ad 
Number of disputes in— 

1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1025 
TARE | CORES ee ee Fw 8, 121 | 8,68 | “2, 467 | 2,818 |°2,347| 1,750] 676 | 988 77) gq 
EES Ss le Se 122 158 90 88 78 20: 22 Bl 23 Ri 
Males and females____...__-_- 269| 190| 278] 521| 343| 558| 357| 445| 280) 33 
Po Eee 277 491 518 203 643 47 57 4 69 4) 
Mem ui 3,789 | 4,450 | 3,363 | 3,630 | 3,411 | 2,385 | 1,112 | 1,553 vind wa 301 











The table following shows for each year the relation to labor unions 
of workers engaged in disputes: 


‘TaBLe 5.—RELATION OF WORKERS TO LABOR UNIONS, 1916 TO 1925 




















Number of disputes 
Relation of workers to union 
1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 | 1923 1924 1925 
Gonnected with mnions___-_---- 2,458 | 2,392 | 1,903 | 2,033 | 2,506 | 2,038 $44 | 1,265 4 1,063 | 1,018 
Not connected ‘with unions__.. 466 209 362 143 137 62 37 77 69 142 
Organized after dispute began. 71 55 26 30 5 5 5 18 14 16 
en ees a ee ee ne oars 12 29 31 38 
apes remeseei. ... 4... .dahocesas 814 i, 794 | 1, 062 | 1,424 760 280 214 164 72 87 
a 8, 789 | 4, 450 | 8, 353 | 8, 630 |B, 411 | 2,385 | 1, 142) 1,558) 1, 249 1, 301 
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Causes of Dispute 





TH principal causes of strikes are shown in Table 6. 





Taatk 6—PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF sede > BEGINNING IN EAOH YEAR, 1916 TO 
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Wumber of disputes beginning in— 

Cause of dispute ¥ 
1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Increase of Wages._.......-.-.--- 1,301 | 1,571 | 1,397 | 1,115 | 1,429 120 156 445 255 277 
Decrease Of Wages .......-..--- 35 36 36 86 147 896 261 4 125 116 
Wages, nototherwise specified -|-- ..-..)...-..-|...--.-|...----|--.----|--.---- 29 82 63 56 
Nonpayment of wages_....---.- 13 18 31 ll 20 5 10 3 2 7 
Increase of wagesand decrease 

Stee eee 481 378 256 578 269 34 16 58 80 29 
Decrease of wages.and increase 

ti RC aE Vid: eaepyT! See! TE Ele 77 5 ee 7 4 
increase of hours __----......-- 7 18 6 25 8 18 12 5 5 6 
Decrease of hours ---..-.------ 113 132 79 117 62 294 22 16 18 7 
Recognition-of union.__.--.-~. 349 292 179 352 123 55 74 96 81 74 
Recognition and wages__-.-..--- 98 132 79 78 87 106 10 87 21 30 
Recognition and hours.......- 20 27 16 16 6 14 3 6 1 1 
Recognition, wages, and hours. 56 48 49 76 45 11 8 25 7 4 
General conditions -.........-- 59 104 61 71 82 71 64 72 76 | 80 
Conditions and weges_......-- 58 71 54 62 58 43 33 53 27 | 2 
Conditions and hours........- 3 18 2 5 2  » ee 4 ot ee ae 
Conditions, wages, and hours- - 25 26 s 37 43 7 4 6 4 | 8 
Conditions and recognition _.-_- 4 13 7 14 6 6 6 8 a) 1 
Discharge of foreman de- 

RS SF: 17 38 54 19 30 7 7 6 4 13 
Discharge. of employees____---- 127 208 138 144; 140 38 37 73 50 61 
Employment of nonunion men. 73 79 60 12 38 24 10 30 30 | 49 
Objectionable persons hired - - 1 8 2 ll 22 16 8 12 4 4 
Discrimination...........--.-.-- 9 12 32 52 34 12 8 8 3 8 
Open or closed shop.-..-.-.---- 13 22 45 42 113 88 52 56 55 32 
Closed shop and causes... 42 19 17 128 72 48 ll 1 16 4 
Unfair products......--.---.--- : 7 9 1 5 30 27 18 7 s 4 
In rd to agreement __.....- 40 s4 46 50 59 68 74 121 74 117 
New agreement ..............- 40 24 4 36 11 33 a 46 66 23 
NES 33 71 35 108 67 36 33 31 22 39 
5 RR eI 19 21 16 16 20 10 10 13 23 60 
Unsatisfactory food ......--..- 4 11 1 8 A See Ge Se 

be suaedsbesbaewee 116 168 181 106 81 51 22 100 54 55 
Sits concossusudass 631 792 461 250 305 163 63 83 108 103 
ae ee ae peat Sea | 3, 789 | 4, 450 | 3,353 | 3,630 | 3,411 | 2,385 | 1,112 | 1,553 | 1,249 1,301 



































Size of Strikes 
THE number of persons mvolved in disputes is shown in Table 7, 
by classified ‘groups. } 


TasLE 7.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, 191 TO 1925, BY 
CLASSIFIED NUMBER OF PERSONS INVOLVED 












] Number of disputes beginning in— 

















Number of persons involved 







1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
















OO Se see ar 152 128 
i 355 304 279 297 322 336 128 182 120 167 










aaa 427 350 343 353 349 287 156 206 145 195 
a CR RS 420 361 357 404 367 252 159 157 114 166 
ia 399 368 384 494 381 245 144 161 119 147 
AT 354 287 287 356 289 164 91 135 93 97 
a ERM EAE 241 194 143 217 145 103 61 78 81 52 
aR a Ekeee: 238 223 204 332 184 133 61 119 78 43 
RRND 23 68 17 54 19 15 16 5 13 3 
Net sepereed.................. 1, 122 | 2, 124 | 1, 187 937 | 1, 194 593 216 382 361 289 










| eee Sere 3, 353 1, 553 
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Table 8 shows the number of disputes in which the number of 
employees directly involved was reported, the number of such 
employees, and the average number of employees per dispute. 


TABLE 8.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES REPORTING THE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, Nuy. 
BER OF SUCH EMPLOYEES, AND THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES PER 
DISPUTE, BY YEARS, 1916 TO 1925 








———— 


Average Average 
Num- number Num- number 
ber of | Number of} of em- ber of | Number of! of em- 
dis- | employees} ployees dis- | employees | ployees 
putes per putes per 
dispute dispute 








es 


2, 667 600 1,785 | 1,099, 247 616 
2, 325 528 899 | 1,612, 562 1, 794 
2,151 576 1, 199 756, 584 631 
2, 665 898 654, 641 729 
2, 226 1,012 428, 218 423 





























The following statement shows, by months, the number of persons 
directly involved in disputes in 1925, so far as reported: 


January September 
February October 


428, 218 


The following table shows, approximately, the distribution of dis- 
putes according to the number of establishments involved in each 
dispute by years, 1916 to 1925: 


TaBLe 9.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS INVOLVED, 1917 TO 1925 








Number of disputes 





Establishments involved 
1920 | 1921 | 1922 





One establishment 1,071 | \ 745 
Two establishments 43 5 86 28 
Three establishments 94 17 
Four establishments 62 17 
Five establishments 43 y 
Over five establishments 584 104 
Not reported 418 192 


2,385 | 1,112 
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Industries and Occupations Affected 


TABLE 10 shows, for each year, 1916 to 1925, the number of labor 
disputes occurring in the industries named. 


TaBLE 10.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1916 TO 1925 




















Number of disputes - 
Industry 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 

Building trades... ............. 394 468 434 473 521 583 113 208 270 350 
ibn ocibsccoctek 227 495 436 322 336 240 240 395 238 231 
PORT te de besdecccnncsnn 50 43 26 35 26 17 4 12 35 55 
Iron and steel................. 72 56 74 76 25 25 10 10 7 7 
LR ca eitnes odahitactnaut 34 19 16 27 32 26 17 17 5 5 
EA cheb tinna cute seh 44 299 76 46 38 25 10 19 6 9 
AG iin e nndssecccedes 547 515 441 581 452 194 83 113 58 48 
SS Se ae ee oe 416 449 208 176 183 95 49 159 178 103 
Paper manufacturing_.......-- 54 41 40 47 39 42 12 16 6 6 
Printing and publishing__....- 27 41 40 71 83 506 56 19 12 14 
Ghintietls sha. << edit -- 5-8 31 106 140 109 45 20 4 6 hg eae 
Slaughtering, meat cutting, 

and packing...............-- 70 38 42 74 42 30 6 11 14 2 
SE Btihchonssundponncdud 61 26 14 13 29 34 61 15 15 17 
(| ae eS ree 261 247 212 273 211 114 115 134 80 137 
TE nine tenon dtinmondet 63 47 50 58 19 13 16 12 
Transportaton, steam and 

Ca > httasrcdetes sdok 228 343 227 191 241 37 67 31 18 7 



































The following statement shows, so far as reported, the number of 
persons directly involved in disputes occurring in the industries 
named in 1925: 


NE CNOORS, 65 nb stich hathndn eRe ahen maa onbbudibes 65, 540 
ne. 22. 4ncdbccancconummececesantons wa 82, 300 
ROA RINE as iene si tw em = So SG SSNs “ou seuesoa 1, 276 
rr et rr 6s onecedamcacccan cua Sunautina 3, 065 
i I, Si cle ealdaa melanie maonwin oem 55 
aS PERS SE a ee 1, 600 
Ee). oo. ak Laide o beh awtiemanna «eee 3, 019 
NNN: 5 ican dius Swe eWedes cebu Gestauwe cu ewe 200, 101 
I UI i healt caansin i iidnaecneeeyeeun 135 
ELD OE OULD EO 1, 024 
Slaughtering, meat cutting, and packing. -_.._._.------ 600 
Te eke dan eeicnee 1, 280 
I ean neni ceneni: ptanignt Sagal Beis pee 25, 824 
SAC ERIE SEO Seo RR. SRI ep ape 789 
Transportation, steam and electric. ........----------- 1, 542 
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The number of disputes whieh have occurred in certain specified 
occupations for each year, 1916 to 1925, is shown in the table below: 


TABLE 11.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES 1 PEE CUIER OCCUPATIONS, BY YEARS, 1914 








Number of disputes 





Occupation 
1919 1923 | 1924 





72 
3 
27 
10 


Boot and shoe workers 
Brewery workers 

Brick and tile workers. -_.____- 
Building laborers and hod 


Carpenters 

Chauffeurs and teamsters - -__- 

Freight handlers and long- 
shoremen 


eB 28S onBoR 


See o8 SSB SBEeR 


Painters and paper hangers - -- 

Plumbers and steam fitters_..- 

Rubber workers 

Sheet-metal workers....._.___- 

Street-railway employees 
aliron w 


SSEkwowus we SB 


Ban leBSVsesaossRm wF 
aSow 


Bel ouRkSTFnso® 
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Month of Ending 


"TABLE 12 shows the number of disputes ending in each month, 
1916 to 1925: 


TaBLe 12.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES ENDING IN EACH MONTH, 1916 TO 1925 
a ————_ 


Number ef disputes ending in— 











. | May) June} July | Aug. | Sept. 





217 
156 
207 
252 
157 
14) 
65 
85 
62 
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Results of Disputes 


TABLE 13 are given data relative to the results of disputes 
ending in each year, 1916 to 1925: 


[N 


TaBLe 13.—RESULTS OF DISPUTES ENDING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1925 





Number of disputes ending in— 








1921 





1916 1918 | 1919 | 1920 1922 | 1923 





—_—— 


In favor of employers 

In favor of employees 

Compromised 

Employees returned pending 
arbitration 

Not reperted 


465 
627 
691 


204 
211 


687 
627 
797 


50 
59 


2, 198 2, 220 


677 
472 
448 


61 
214 


1, 872 


701 
256 
291 


80 
198 


1, 526 


248 
259 
105 


16 
113 


368 
403 
168 


46 
160 


631 
720 


137 
191 


2, 074 


748 
is 
73 
101 

2, 448 






































Time Lost Through Disputes 


TABLE 14 shows by years, 1916 to 1925, the number of disputes 
reporting duration, the approximate total duration, and the 
average duration, in days, of the disputes for each year. 


TasLz 14.—-NUMBER OF DISPUTES REPORTING DURATION, APPROXIMATE TOTAL 
DURATION, AND AVERAGE DURATION OF DISPUTES, BY YEARS, 1916 TC 1925 








Number 


Year in which 
disputes ended 


N ied 


9) 
disputes 
for which 
reported 


duration 
(days) 


Average 
duration 


Year in which 


of 
disputes 
for which 


Total 
duration 
(days) 








2,116 
1, 435 
1,709 
1, 855 
1, 32 

















1, 258 
580 
968 
957 
875 











Table 15 shows the duration of disputes ending in each year, 1916 
to 1925, by classified periods of duration. 

Included in the table as “not reported”’ are some disputes that 
were known or believed to be terminated, although the period of 
duration was unknown for various reasons. In some cases the 
strikes were reported as “short.” 
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TABLE 15.—DISPUTES ENDING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1925, BY DURATION 








Number of disputes ending in— 
Duration 





1919 








15 to 18 days 
19 to 21 days 
22 to 24 days 
25 to 28 days 
29 to 31 days 
32 to 35 days 
36 to 42 days 
ot Ll ar ae 
50 to 63 days 
64 to 77 days 
78 to 91 days 
92 to 200 days 
Over 200 days 
Not reported 




















2, 074 | 2, 198 2,220 1, 872 | 1, 526 1, 145 | 959 | "989 




















In 1917 the number of unauthorized strikes of which the bureau 
has information was 72 and in 1918, 58. In 1919 the number was 
125, involving 1,053,256 strikers; in 1920 the number was 253, 
involving 850,837; in 1921 the number was 52, involving 66,804; in 
1922 the number was 20, involving 1,846; in 1923 the number was 
25, involving 36,221; in 1924 the number was 18, involving 46,306; 
and in 1925 the number was 32, involving 14,369 employees. 

Between April 6, 1917, the date of the entrance of the United States 
into the war, and November 11, 1918, the date of the signing of the 
armistice, 6,205 strikes and lockouts occurred. 





Industrial Disputes in New South Wales 


N ITS issue for February, 1926, the New South Wales Industrial 
| Gazette, published by the Department of Labor and Industry 
of that State, gives a study of industrial disputes, showing, among 
other things, the time lost from this cause in the various industries 
during the period 1914 to 1925. This is summarized in the table 
immediately following. 
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WORKING-DAYS LOST IN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 1914 TO 1925, 
BY INDUSTRY 








ae tai 


Man working-days lost 





Persons 
Industry Average per | employed 
Total employee per 
annum 





Mining: 
Coal and shale 6, 002, 672 
Metal, etc 3, 380, 469 





9, 383, 141 





Nonmining: — 
Manufacturing 1, 980, 024 


1, 435, 495 

91, 838 
ae 636, 779 
Laboring 113, 990 
Other * 113, 895 





4, 372, 021 





13, 755, 162 














—_—— 


Attention is called to the fact that the principal losses have oc- 
curred in the mining and transport (sea) industries, the loss of time 
in all the nonmining industries considered as a group being less than 
one-half a day per employee each year. 

For most of the industries there is no record of time lost except 
through industrial ye gas but in mining for some years past ac- 
count has been kept of time lost from all causes so that it is possible 
to compare the relative weight of industrial disputes and other 
causes in this respect. The data on this point do not cover the whole 
11 years given in the above table, dealing only with the period 1917 
to 1925. Summarized, they are as follows: 


WORKING-DAYS LOST IN COAL AND SHALE MINES, 1917 TO 1925 





Number of 
days lost 





eeu disputes 4, 211, 933 
Other: 
ee ee Fk pis ee de sescab i a clon ccbacdecbabbbcdscssdoeeeed 395, 963 
Slackness of trade 4, 836, 451 
Mine disabilities, ete 680, 309 


. 


Deaths and funerals of employees, etc 
Ta extra holidays 
ther 





B) sae moh go 
ie) Qwart orn 


7, 274, 814 
11, 486, 747 











P 





Thus, slightly over one-half (51.5 a cent) of the time lost is due 


to slackness of trade, shortage of trucks, and mine disabilities, which, 
from the standpoint of the employee, might be grouped together as 
unemployment. In fact, the time lost through these causes 1s greater 
by 40 per cent than that lost through industrial disputes. The time 
lost through deaths and funerals of employees, meetings, and extra 
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holidays, taken altogether, does not amount to as much as that 
lost through the lack of sufficient equipment in the way of trucks 
for the work tobe done, ~ 

Turning from mining to all industries combined, the following 
table shows the comparative seriousness of the industrial disputes 
arising from various causes during the war period, the five years 
immediately following it, and the two years 1924 and 1925: 





TIME LOST THROUGH INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES DUE TO SPECIFIED CAUSES 








Average working-days lost 


per annum Working-days lost 





1914 to 1918 | 1919 to 1923 1924 1925 





219, 497 243, 025 165, 234 
ours 253, 572 241, 409 96, 023 
Working conditions 182, 647 96, 659 128, 461 
Employment, etc 44, 421 109, 933 144, 164 
‘Trade-unionism 7, 853 565, 880 16, 874 
Sympathy 391, 442 20, 493 3, 870 
iseellaneous 21, 692 31, 487 43, 198 
Not stated , 1, 951 6, 595 13, 311 


1, 123, 075 1, 315, 481 611,135 




















The changing importance of these causes bears a close relation to 
the position held by organized labor. “Sympathy” is defined as 
“sympathy with other militant unions,” and “employment” as 
having to do with the employment of particular persons or classes 
of persons. During the war period, when labor was searce and 
unionism was advancing, sympathetic disputes accounted for much 
the most serious loss of time, hours coming second and wages third. 
In the period of depression which followed the war there was a sharp 
change, the fight for trade-unionism being by far the most important 
cause, while “sympathy” all but disappeared, wages stood second 
and hours third. In 1924 and 1925, the trade-unions appear to have 
reestablished themselves, disputes about this cause occupying only 
@ minor position, while disagreements about wages had become 
responsible for the greatest loss of time, this being very markedly the 
case in 1925. 

No information is given as to the results of the various disputes, 
but a brief statement. is made as to methods of settlement used in 1925. 
Of 644 disputes occurring in that year, 621, mvolving 233,436 workers, 
were settled by direct negotiation between employers and employees; 
18, involving 5,773 workers, by arbitration; and 5, involving 111 
workers, by replacement, 1. e., “the employer succeeded in procuring 
eapable employees of the required industrial character to fill the places 
of those who left work, and thereby was able to maintaan compare- 
tively normal conditions.” 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





. - Progress or Apprenticeship in Wisconsin 


time when, owing to the war, abnormal conditions prevailed 

and effective interest in apprenticeship was only beginning to 

make itself felt. In reviewing the progress of the movement the 

Wisconsin Anyat ce (March, 1926), issued by the Industrial 

Commission of the State, notes that the past four years have been 

more nearly normal than any other period of the law’s operation, 

and therefore gives figures relating to them as illustrative of the 
advance made. 


Four years ago 1,250 indentures were in force. At the present time there are 
2,545. (These figures do not include special apprentices over 21 years of age.) 


During the same period 724 apprentices were graduated into journeymen. 
To-day 746 employers employ indentured apprentices as against 325 four years 
ago. This shows that apprenticeship has grown considerably among the many 
smaller employers and not merely as applied to the few very large ones. ‘ 
Emphasis is laid on the fact that the number of indentures in 
force 18 far from being a true measure of the suecess of the plan.’ 
What really counts is the good will of employer, apprentice, and 
journeymen toward the system, and their combined effort, in coopera- 
tion with the vocational scheol, to make it function effectively. ' 
In this respect the trades differ pena The metal trades 
began promoting apprenticeship in a more or less organized way 20 
years ago, so that they naturally show more progress than some of the 
others. These trades are thoroughly converted to the apprentice- 
ship idea, and, realizing that if they want skilled workers for the 
future they must train them now, they are taking apprentices 
numerously, have apprenticeship committees that function, — 

apprentice supervisors, and —— are cooperating vigorously wi 
everyone who ean help on the campaign. 
situation in the building ode is less satisfactory. The 
charge is made by some that contractors are unwilling to hire appren- 
tices, and that the supply of journeymen comes from the smaller 
towns where the boys can pick up the trade without a definite 
ming. The commission holds, however, that the trouble is 
not so much an unwillingness on the part of the contractors to hire 
apprentices as a reluctance to take the trouble to keep them con- 
tmuously employed and to see that they get a complete training, 
A contractor ¢ an apprentice, for instance, and finds him an 
ambitious and willing worker, but after a few months completes 
the job upon which he has been ed, and having no present work 
for the lad lets him go, cuatend Hf teking thinteon e to find a place 
for him with another contractor or to give him odd jobs that will 
him busy until another contract 1s in hand. The apprentice 
finds work with another contractor, or may take up another 
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line of work. So he drifts about from one employer to another, and 
either is lost to the trade altogether, or has to pick up what he can 
for himself, instead of having a systematic course laid out to give 
him an all-round training. The seasonal nature of the building 
industry, and the custom of contract working, of course, have much 
to do with this attitude of the contractor, but the effect is detrimental] 
to the supply of skilled workers. The trades differ in this respect, 
the shuaibans being fully awake to the importance of training new 
men, and having over 300 apprentices indentured at the present time. 
“Tf the rest of the building trades were as progressive as the plumbers 
there would be little else to be desired.”’ 

The railroad shop crafts present a very satisfactory situation in 
this respect, with over 300 apprentices, and with a larger proportion 
of apprentices carrying their training through to graduation than is 
found in any other of the trades. The printing trades also are doing 
or! well, though they are still feeling the results of the last great 
strike. 

Considering the whole situation, the commission feels that the 
apprenticeship system in Wisconsin is being developed on a sound 
and systematic basis, that while the progress made is slow it is evident, 
and that there are encouraging evidences of a growing interest in 
the movement and of organized cooperation among the parties 
concerned. 
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Results of British Study of Vocational Guidance 


HE results of a recent two-year study of vocational guidance, 
es covering 100 children, made by the British Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board and the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology of Great Britain are presented as Report No. 33, of the 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board. The conclusions of the study 
are briefly summarized below. 

The several children who took up work of the character recom- 
mended by the investigators have shown themselves efficient in such 
work. In comparison with their fellows they receive on the average 
higher pay, have generally been promoted sooner, and have shifted 
less to other positions. Diensions among these scientifically placed 
children have been almost negligible. ore than 80 per cent of 
them report themselves as satisfied with their jobs, their pay, and 
their prospects, while less than 40 per cent of the young persons who 
entered occupations other than those recommended to them are 
contented. though the deductions to be made from these facts 
are only provisional, yet they are at the same time encouraging. 

The study lays special emphasis on the multiple and complex 
character of vocational-guidance problems. A dozen or more factors 
must be taken into most careful consideration before any accurate 
decision can be arrived at concerning the particular career a child 
should be counseled to follow. Advice should be based, if possible, 
upon @ detailed inquiry including all the circumstances bearing upon 
the case. 

Of outstanding importance in the vocational guidance of young 
children is native intelligence, which is declared to be ‘‘the easiest 
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uality to test.” Intelligence, however, is but one of the many 
factors and ‘‘nothing but a continued study of a larger number of 
young peo le—a study carried out on an even more comprehensive 
scale and followed up for a number of years—can assign a proper 
weight to each of the particular conditions noted and to each of the 
methods pursued.” . The present survey, however, demonstrates the 
practicability of investigations of this kind and indicates the best 
eneral lines to follow in vocational-guidance experiments. 

Job analysis is most necessary in connection with future research 
in vocational guidance. ‘‘'To study from a psychological standpoint 
the differences between individual children will be worthless without 
making @ similar study of the peculiar requirements of different trades 
and occupations.” It would be useful to inquire into the actual 
causes of vocational maladjustments. 3 

The report declares that the value of psychological tests for voca- 
tional guidance “‘is fully confirmed,” but points out that perfect and 
most carefully standardized tests mean nothing by themselves. 
Their real value dies in the interpretation of their results. Further- 
more, these tests should be, if possible, verified by personal observa- 
tion. 

At present there are numerous factors which are of vital significance 
in the matter of selecting a vocation but which can not be directly 
measured by any existing tests. Among such factors are qualities of 
character and temperament. These qualities play a more essential 
part in industrial life than in school life. It is consequently highly 
desirable that such tests should, if possible, be worked out. 


Emotional and moral qualities must be cooy t evaluated through 


personal impressions. The present technique o 
view falls far short of what it might be. 

The report stresses the importance of making a distinction between 
children with a verbal and those with a nonverbal bias. There are 
numerous vocations that call for little verbal capacity. Tests for 
mechanical, practical, and manual aptitudes need to be standardized. 

The recommendations of children, by teachers, for positions that 
call for scholastic training were always more dependable than their 
recommendations for other occupations. The reliability of teachers’ 
judgments concerning mechanical and manual abilities and tempera- 
mental and moral qualifications varied greatly from person to person. 
Parents’ suggestions were frequently sound and far-seeing. 

At times the children’s expressed desires gave some indication of 

their capabilities, but their aspirations were often “fantastic.” It 
was brought out very clearly that until investigation was made there 
was little knowledge of the individual child’s actual interests. 
_ The great willingness of parents, teachers, and officials to cooperate 
in this vocational-guidance survey was most encouraging. It is 
evident that teachers will soon be called upon to play a very signifi- 
cant part in vocational-guidance work, as the intensive personal study 
in connection therewith would be too expensive to be carried on 
entirely by “‘ outside specialists.” 

Few children of conspicuous ability or disability were found in the 
small group studied, but children whose abilities were subnormal 
‘were not so exceptional.” 


the personal inter- 
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Many instances developed in which the investigators had directed 
a child about to leave school into work for whieh he was found 
especially well fitted, ‘‘but for which his fitness had not been pre- 
viously noticed and probably would never have been guessed.” 
The investigators emphasize, however, that their main concern was 
with methods rather ioe with results. They hold that their methods 


are practicable and that with further improvement through addi- 
tional research ‘‘they will prove of the utmost value to the individual 
and to the community, to the employer, and to industry as a whole.” 

The British National Institute of Industrial Psychology is going 
forward with the investigation on a broader scale. 











LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 








‘Alien Dependents of Deceased Workmen 


RECENT decision by the Supreme Court of the United States 

A speaks the final word on a question that has, in one form or 

another, been before the courts of the United States for many 

years: Can the laws providing recovery on account of the death of 

an employee deny their benefits to persons not residents of the 
United States under existing treaties? 

Under the employers’ liability laws and the so-called Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act, which granted to the heirs or personal representatives of 
persons killed by the negligence of another the right of recovery, the 

uestion was gia | answered. The courts of some States denied 

the benefits of such legislation on the ground that the legislature 
acted for citizens, or at most residents of the State, and that its power 
did not extend beyond the State border. A reason given also was 
that the citizens of the State employed abroad would not be afforded 
protection in like circumstances—obviously an unimportant conclu- 
sion, even if true. The more important States adopting this view 
were Pennsylvania and Wisconsin; and a Pennsylvania decision 
refusing to apply the Lord Campbell's Act to a traveler whose 
dependents lived in Italy, was affirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States (Maiorano v. B. & O. RB. if Co. (1908), 213 U.S. 268, 
29 Sup. Ct, 424), though it was recognized that similar statutes had 
been differently construed; the Supreme Court following here ‘‘the 
general rule that the construction of a State statute by the highest 
court of the State must be accepted by this court.” 

The more common and certainly the more humane view is that the 
negligent employer should be called upon to repair to some extent the 
injury caused by his negligence, whether family deprived of 
support lives in the State of the employment or elsewhere; and sub- 
sequent to the decisions of the Pennsylvania and Wisconsin courts, 
legislation was enacted extending the right to an action for damages 
to all persons without regard to the place of residence. This estab- 
lished practical, if not complete, uniformity in the United States 
with regard to suits for damages on account of death, whether the 
persons interested resided in this country or abroad; but on the 
enactment of compensation legislation, the question was reopened, 
and a tendency to discriminate not only appeared in the earlier laws 
but has persisted and become more. rath during the paewes yarns. 
Thus of the 22 Jaws at the close of the year 1913 nearly one-third (7) 
made discriminations unfavorable to nonresident alien lai : 
While in 1916, of 35 States nearly one-half (17) effected discrimina- 
tions. At the present time the fraction is approximately three-fifths, 
28 out of 46 States and Territories having provisions more or less 
riminatory. 
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The Pennsylvania statute is an elective one, providing that “‘aliey 
widowers, parents, brothers, and sisters, not residents of the United 
States, shall not be entitled to any compensation.”’ In other words 
only widows and children of a deceased workman are within the 
provisions of the law. In the case of the death of an unmarried 
workman whose parents resided in Italy, compensation was denied hy 
the State board on account of the provisions of law cited. The case 
was then taken to a court of common pleas, which regarded these 
provisions as in conflict with the provisions of a treaty between Italy 
and the United States which establishes reciprocal rights and _pro- 
tection as ‘‘granted by any State or national law which establishes 
a civil responsibility for injuries or for death caused by negligence or 
fault.”’ Tt may be noted that the Supreme Court of Kansas adopted 
this view of this treaty, holding a similar restrictive provision of the 
compensation law of that State void. (Viettiv. Fuel Co. (1921), 109 
Kans. 179, 197 Pac. 881.) 

Following the decision of the common pleas court that this pro- 
vision of the treaty overruled the statute, an award was made by the 
Pennsylvania compensation board and affirmed by the same court. 
However, the superior court reversed the judgment and the award on 
the ground that the treaty did not apply to the case in hand, and the 
supreme court of the State took the same position. (Liberato », 
Royer (1924), 281 Pa. 227, 126 Atl. 257.) 

he case came to the Supreme Court on a writ of error. After 
stating the facts as above, Mr. Justice Holmes, speaking for an 
undivided court, pointed out that the provision of the treaty above 
noted was an amendment suggested by the decision in the Meiorano 
case, supra. It was pointed out that that decision had denied the 
right of recovery to a nonresident alien widow for the death of her 
husband caused by the defendant’s negligence, although citizens of 
the State were given a remedy. ‘‘Following this suggestion, the 
words of the amendment, if taken literally, deal only with death 
caused by negligence or fault.’’ Such is the language used, and ‘‘the 
statutes of Pennsylvania accord with this view of the won Re- 
covery for death due to fault is the same whether the plaintiff is 
a resident or nonresident; but ‘‘the compensation act offers a plan 
different from the common law, and the workman is free not to come 
in under it.”” Acceptance gives the new benefits, but the agreement 
‘‘can not be carried further than the contract and statute go.’ The 
compensation act provides benefits in case of death only for specified 
beneficiaries. If it were a case of recovery for an alleged wrong the 
answer might be different, though such a question was not before the 
court; ‘‘but the right to recover without alleging fault depends on 
the terms of the act.’’ Under the workman’s contract accepting the 
provisions of the compensation statute as drawn, the treaty does not 
intervene, and parents are effectually deprived of the right to make 
claim; but as to ‘‘whether they could recover for a wrongful death, 
which was not proved or even alleged,” no answer is offered, that point 
not being involved in this case. (Liberato v. Royer (Apr. 12, 1926), 
46 Sup. Ct. 373.) 
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Compensation Awards in Interstate Commerce 


N interesting decision was recently rendered by the Supreme 
e MEL\ = Court involving the effect of an award under a State compen- 
d sation law in cases in which it was claimed that the Federal 
y Mectatute relative to interstate commerce applied. (Chicago R. I. & 
e Pep. R. Co. v. Schendel; Same v. Elder, 46 Sup. Ct. 420.) Two men 
e [Bere injured in the same accident, one of them fatally, the circum- 
y Mestances establishing the negligence of the railway company and its 
- MBeonsequent liability for damages. In the case of the fatally injured 
s Biman (Clarence Y. Hope) a judgment was entered under the com- 
t [Epensation law of Iowa, in which State the accident occurred, by a 
d MBState court of record having general jurisdiction; while in the case 
e BBof Fred A. Elder, injured, there was a decision made by a deputy 
9 Hcommissioner appointed under the same law. Separate actions were 
afterward brought in the State of Minnesota, reaching the supreme 
court, in which judgments for damages in both cases were affirmed 
204 N. W. 552,557). The cases were then taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the contention being made that the con- 
trolling issue in each case, having been finally passed upon by the 
proper authorities under the compensation law of Iowa, had become 
res judicata, and under the full faith and credit clause of the Federal 
(onstitution, such determinations could not be disturbed by pro- 
ceedings in the courts of another State. 

The Supreme Court discussed the nature of the Iowa law, which 
is elective, and provides for the determination of claims and dis- 
putes by a Bes procedure, findings being of the sameveffect as 
though rendered in a suit dul heard and determined in the courts. 

In the Hope case (A. D. Schendel, administrator), the widow had 
refused to be a party to compensation proceedings, claiming that 
her husband and his employer were both engaged in interstate com- 
merce, so that the compensation act did not apply. Arbitrators 
were nevertheless appointed, who found that Hope was engaged in 
intrastate commerce, and an award was made accordingly, which 
position was affirmed by the district court of Lucas County, Iowa. 
Action was then brought in the Minnesota courts and the plea of 
res judicata was there held bad, the court holding that Congress had 
granted a substantive right under its constitutional authority to the’ 
employee or his representative, and that the latter could not be 
compelled to submit a cause against his objection and upon the 
initiative of the employer for a datarmination under the compensa- 
tion act; furthermore that the widow as beneficiary under the com- 
to act of Iowa and as plaintiff under the liability statute in 

innesota were not identical parties. 

The Supreme Court observed that the fact that a party objected 
‘0 proceedings is of no consequence. “A judgment is as binding 
upon an unwilling defendant as it is upon a willing plaintiff.”” Nor 
does it matter which action or proceeding was first commenced; the 
parties being the same, there is nothing ‘‘to impair or defeat the 
jurisdiction of the court in which a prior action for the same cause 
spending.” Both courts may proceed in their own way and time and 
ifin one an earlier judgment rendered by the other is offered, its effect 
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is to be determined by the court in which the action is still pendiy, 
“in the orderly exercise of its jurisdiction, as it would determine »,. 
other question of fact or law arising in the progress of the case.” 

As to the plea that the Federal law was supreme as to interstate 
commerce, the court recognized this to be true; but it was none th 
less true that if the case was intrastate the State law is supreme, and 
the State courts may with equal authority decide that point, each 
court having independent authority in its field. In Iowa the theory 
was sustained that the case was intrastate; in Minnesota the cop. 
trary was maintained by a court of equal authority, but the Iow, 
judgment was first rendered; “and, upon familiar principles, irre. 
spective of which action or proceeding was first brought, it is the 
first final judgment rendered in one of the courts Which heaton es COn- 
clustve on the other as res judicata.” 

The court pointed out that the negligence of the railroad company 
gave rise to a single cause of action, which might be enforced direcily 
by the widow under the State law, or in the name of a personal 
representative for the sole benefit of the widow under the Federal 
law, ending on ‘whether the commerce in which the injury was 
recerved was intrastate or interstate. The sole question in issue 
was the nature of the commerce, and the sole right to be enforced 
was that of the widow, as sole beneficiary, to be compensated in 
damages for her loss. The question of parties is a matter of sub- 
stance and not of mereform. Cases were cited in which substantially 


any 


different rights were involved in the case of the same individual pro- 
ceeding in different actions. That situation is not involved in the 
present case, and the fadgment of the Minnesota court awarding 


damages on the action of the administrator was reversed and the 
cause remanded for further proceedings. 

in the personal injury case, the same point was contested, and 
though a deputy commissioner had filed his decision, an application 
for review had been applied for but no action taken thereon at the 
time that the judgment of the Minnesota court affirmed a judgment 
for damages for the plaintiff. Since, therefore, “‘the decision has 
not ripened into an enforceable award, we are not called upon to 
determine what, in that event, would have been its effect as an 
estoppel.” Lacking a final decision rendered, the doctrine of res 
judicata is not applicable in this case, since there must be a final 
judgment for this principle to be controlling. The determination 
of the Supreme Court of Stiirindedts in this case was therefore affirmed. 

The question recurs: Should the mdeterminate line between inter- 
state and imtrastate commerce remain as an element of uncertainty 
and ‘contention, or should there be a compensation law so regulative 
of mjuries arising within the industry that the conflict between 
jurisdictions would be eliminated? Or, finally, should the Federal 
Government withdraw its hand and leave to the States the deter- 
mination of rights as to injuries occurring within their boundaries: 
Here, injuries to workmen injured under identical circumstances 
gave rise, the one to an award under a local compensation law, the 
other to a judgment for damages under the Federal statute based 
on interstate jurisdiction. Rapidity of action by the courts seems 
hardly a satistactory basis for Soterthintty jurisdiction. 
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COURT DECISIONS 
Time for Bringing Actions Under Federal Liability Statute 


WO cases were recently before the Supreme Court of the United 
States in which State courts of high standing were reversed 
because of constructions adopted by them as regards the time 

for bringing actions under the Federal habity law. (Comp. St., 
sects. 8657-8665; Acts of 1908, amended, 1910.) One case (Reading 
(o. v. Koons, 46 Sup. Ct. 405) came from the Supreme Court of . 
Pennsylvania, in which a judgment for the plamtiff was affirmed in 
a case involving the death of an employee in April, 1915. ‘Letters 
of administration were granted in September, 1921, and in February, 
1922, nearly seven years after the death, the administrator sued the 
company employer under the Federal statute. This statute provides 
that action must be commenced “within two years from the day the 
cause Of action accrued.” The case turned on the meaning of the 
last word quoted. Does the cause acerue at the time of the death or 
injury, or, as contended in this case, on the ‘appomtment of the 
ersonal representative of the decedent? Conflicting answers have 
heen given to the question by various eourts, State and Federal. 
Construing the statute in the light of its general purposes and other 
provisions, “‘and with due regard to those practical ends which are 
to be served by any limitation of the time withm which an action 
must be brought,” the Supreme Court held that the cause ‘“ accrued”’ 
at the time “when all of the events have occurred which determme 
ihe liability ef the common carrier.”’ \Grantmg that only an executor 
or administrator is authorized to bring the suit, “he nevertheless 
acts only for the benefit. of persons specifically designated in the 


statute,” who are in existence at the time of the death. Such persons, 
it has been repeatedly held, may sue in their individual capacity, 
amending on the appointment of an executor or administrator, 
“even Song the amendment is had after the expiration of the stat- 


7 


yd peri 
e purpose of the limitation being ‘to set a definite limit to the 
period withim which an action may be brought, its language “seems 
perenne to require the action to be brought within two years 
rom the time of injury, without regard to any intervening period 
alter death when there is no executor or admimstrator.” The con- 
trary view having been taken by the court below, its judgment was 
reversed. -A ruling to the contrary would permit indefinite extension 
of the time within which action might be brought, simply by reason 
of the failure of the parties in interest to take the necessary step to 
secure the appointment of the administrator. 
While the plaintiff in this instance lost what the court below had 
ven, in the:second case a defeated complaint was held to be properly 
core the court, by a construction given tothe same provision of law, 
declaring it to be controlling as against a State statute.of limitations 
fixing a. shorter period within which suit must be brought. (Engel v. 
Davenport, 46 Sup. Ct. 410.) Here E. B. Engel, injured in a Cali- 
fornia port while employed. as a seaman engaged in loading a vessel, 
brought, an. action, claiming defective appliances. The petitioner 
contended that his action was brought under section 33 of the mer- 
chant marine act (41 Stat. 988), which extended to seamen cee 
personal injuries in the eourse of their employment the rights an 
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remedies provided by law for railway employees under the statuteg 
of the United States. The employer opposed this contention anq 
claimed that in any event the statutory period of two years was no} 
embodied in the act as a limitation, so that the State statute, whic) 
fixes one year as the period, applied. Since the suit was not brought 
until after the expiration of one year the acceptance of this contention 
would bar it, and the State courts took this view. The Supreme 
Court, however, regarded the provision of the two-year limitation a 
“one of substantive right, setting a limit to the existence of the 
obligation which the act creates.” The adoption of the liability 
statute of 1908, amended 1910, by the later (merchant marine) act 
of 1920, ‘‘makes it as much a ery of the later act as though it had 
been incorporated at full length.’’ (Cases cited.) The act of Con- 
gress being paramount with reference to maritime law, “it must contro] 
in an action brought in a State court under the merchant marine act 
regardless of any statute of limitations of the State.” The judgment 
of the Supreme Court of California denying recovery was therefore 
reversed and the cause was remanded for further proceedings not 
inconsistent with this opinion. 
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Chilean Law Governing Office Workers 


N APRIL 14, 1925, upon its publication in the official journal, 
() El Diario Oficial, the Chilean decree-law (No. 216), which is 
known as the private employees’ law, came into force, con- 


solidating laws No. 188 of December 31, 1924, and No. 356 of March 
17, 1925, and superseding law No. 4059 of September 8, 1924. The 
law applies not to manual workers but to employees defined in the 
law as “all persons irrespective of age or sex who are engaged in 


work which is more of an intellectual than physical nature.” State 
municipal employees, home workers, and workers not employed 
continuously, employees of the State railways and other Government 
enterprises, and domestic servants, are not covered by the law. 

The large number of employees on the pay rolls of American com- 
panies operating in Chile makes this law of great interest to American 
capital now invested in Chile or likely to be invested in the develop- 
ment of industrial enterprises. Its provisions govern the relations 
between employers and employees in commercial and industrial 
establishments irrespective of the nature of the employment or of 
its importance. 

One of the outstanding provisions is that which requires commercial 
and industrial establishments to set aside each year a sum not less 
than 20 per cent of their net profits for bonuses to their employees, 
provided such amount does not exceed 25 per cent of the annual 
salaries of the employees. 

Among other things the law provides that in all industries where 
more than five employees are engaged, at least 75 per cent of them 
must be Chileans. Forei ers married to Chileans and those who 
have lived in Chile for at Tait 10 years, will be considered Chileans 
for the purposes of the law. Employers are given five years from 
the enactment of the law or from the date of the establishment of 
future enterprises to comply with this condition. 
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Employment Contracts 


The law requires that a contract of employment shall be made in 
writing and in duplicate, one copy being retained by the employer 
and the other by the employee. e contract must specify, among 
other things, the kind of work; the remuneration, and the form an 
date of payment thereof; the duration of the contract; and the place 
where the work is to be performed. 

Any stipulation in the contract which prohibits employees from 
becoming members of unions or which deprives them of any of the 
benefits of this law shall be void. 

Contracts for an indefinite period may not be terminated without 
frst giving 30 days’ notice. An employer may discharge an em- 
ployee who has been. in his employ for over one year by paying him 
one month’s salary for each complete year of service, provided his 
salary does not exceed 1,000 pesos.' Should it exceed this amount 
he shall also pay 30 per cent of the amount of the salary in excess of 
1,000 pesos. ile not expressly stated, it is assumed that this refers 
to employees with contracts for a fixed period and whose services are 
no longer required. 

Contracts may be terminated before the end of the contract period 
because of the employee’s proven dishonesty or misconduct, or his 
failure to fulfill his obligations. 


Hours of Labor and of Rest 


THE law establishes a maximum 48-hour week and specifies that 

employers aay by agreement with the employees increase the 
daily working hours, the weekly aggregate, however, not to exceed 
this fixed maximum. ‘The working hours must be divided into two 
parts, with at least two hours between them. 3 

Overtime work is permitted only under extraordinary circumstances 
and by agreement between the employer and employees, the employer 
to pay 50 per cent additional for the extra hours worked. 

All employees who have served more than one year are to be 
granted an annual two weeks’ vacation with pay. In case of illness 
the employees shall be allowed to retain their positions for four 
months and shall be paid their whole salary during the first month, 
75 per cent thereof the second month, 50 per cent the third month, 
and 25 per cent the fourth month. Woman employees may have 
leave with full pay for one month before and one month after 
childbirth. 

Employment of Minors 


PERSONS under 16 years of age must have proper authority from 
their legal guardians before they can contract for their services 

and no minors under 14 years of age may be employed in any kin 

of work unless they have completed the required amount of schooling. 


Pe 





1 Peso, at par=36.50 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Retirement Fund 


‘THE law also provides for a retirement fund for the employees 

The resoupces are derived from contributions from employer, 
and employees amounting to 5 per cent per month on salaries paid 
and received, respectively. One-half of the first month’s salary of 
an employee on entering the service of an employer must be paid ino 
the fund = the employer, who shall deduct the amount, in equal paris 
from the first two months’ salary of the employee. When an em. 
ployee receives an increase in his salary the difference, for the firs 
month, between his former pay and: the increased pay must be cop. 
tributed to the fund. The employee must also pay into the fund 25 
per cent of the bonus granted him under the proyision heretofor 
mentioned, 

Voluntary contributions from employers and employees will also be 
accepted. These funds are to be deposited te the credit of the indi- 
vidual employees in certain sayings banks mentioned in the law, where 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent will be paid. 

Employees who have worked 30 years or have attained the age of 
50, those who have worked five years and are unable to continue thei 
employment due to illness or permanent invalidity, and persons 
“aie the country, will be entitled to a refund from the retirement 

und. 

Employees who have deposited in this fund for more than two 
years may request loans up to 50 per cent of the total amount of their 
deposits. Employees may obtain their entire pension fund if they 
ag to take advantage of the benefits of the cheap dwelling-house 

aw. 

If an employee loses his position after having beeh a depositor for 
two years or more he may obtain loans up to 50 per cent of his deposits 
during the first year of unemployment, and up to 30 per cent in the 
second year. ese loans are to be made in monthly payments and 
to be reimbursed in the same form, plus interest when the unemployed 
returns to work. If at the end of two years the employee has been 
unable to secure employment he may request the rest of the fund. 
Upon the death of an employee the credit balance of this fund will 
oe, divided equally between the surviving spouse and the legitimate 

irs. 

Employees covered by this law who are between 18 and 50 years 
of age and who receive an annual income of at least 3,000 pesos are 
required to imsure their lives for not less than 5,000 pesos. The 
insurance payments are to be paid by the employer monthly in 
advance, and deducted from ach employee’s salary. Those em- 
ployees who are already insured for 5,000 pesos shall be exempt from 
the obligatory insurance. 

Violations of this law are penalized by fines of from 100 to 5,00 
neon and for a repetition of the vielation the fine will be increased 

our times the previous amount. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Employment im Selected Industries in April, 1926 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing mdustries decreased 1 per 
eent in April, as compared with March, and pay-roll totals 
decreased 1.9 per cent. As compared with April, 1925, how- 

ever, there was an increase of 0.8 per cent in employment and an 
increase Of 3.2 per cent in pay-roll totals. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of employment for April is 
92.8, as compared with 93.7 for March and 92.1 for April, 1925. 
The index of pay-roll totals for April is 97.2, as compared with 99.1 
for March and 94.2 for April, 1925. 

During the years for which the bureau has employment records, 
decreases both in the volume of employment and in employees’ 
earnings have appeared in April with considerable regularity, 1920 
being the only year m which April showed an increase in employ- 
ment and 1923 and 1918 the only years in which April showed an 
increase in pay-roll totals. In 1923, however, April showed no 
change in employment. 

The figures for April, 1926, are based on reports from 9,689 estab- 
lishments, having 2,971,407 employees whose combined earnings in 
one week were $80,094,288. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in March and April, 1926 
THE volume of employment increased in April as compared with 


March in three western groups of States alone, the gain in the 
Pacific division being 3.9 per cent, and the gains in the West South 
Central and the Mountain States about 0.5 per cent each. Pay-roll 
totals increased only in the West South Central and Pacific divisions. 
Among the remaming divisions both the largest decrease m employ- 
ment om per cent) and the largest decrease in employees’ earnings 
(4.1 per cent) were in the New England States. 

Three only of the 12 groups of industries showed improved con- 
ditions in April—iron and steel; lumber; and stone, clay, and glass— 
all of the them being concerned with building activities. The gain 
in employment in the iren and steel group was very small and pay- 
roll totals decreased 1 per cent. ‘The outstanding declines in aum- 
ber of employees and in employees’ earnings were in the leather and 
the tobaeco groups. The food group lost over 3 per cent of its 
employees and the textile group 2.3 per cent of its employees. 

ourteen of the 53 separate industries showed imcreased em- 
ployment in April. These increases were practically all im indus- 
tries connected with building, the one notable exception being in 
the ice-cream industry and marking the real beginning of its summer 
season. Among the building industries the greatest gain in employ- 
ment (7.3 per cent) was in the brick indiuatly The most pro- 
nounced falling off in beth items was in such seasonal industries as 
confectionery, men’s clothing, women’s clothing, boots and shoes, 
and fertilizer. 

For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to’ 
all employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railreads, 
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drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given 
at the foot of Table 1 and Table 2. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICaAyz 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1926 


[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries, and for the total of all groups, are weighted] 








Industry 


Number on pay roll | 





er 

| | eent of 

March, | April, | change 
1926 | 1926 | 


Amount of pay roll 





March, 
1926 


April, 
1926 





Food and kindred products__- 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing 


Textiles and their products ____ 
Cotton goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Silk goods 
Woolen and worsted goods --- 
Carpets and rugs 
Dyeing and finishing textiles- 
Clothing, men’s. 
Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s_--.._....-. 
Millinery and lace goods__---- 


Foundry and machine-shop 
products 


Machine tools 
Steam fitti 
hot-water heating appara- 


Lumber and its products 
Lumber, sawmills --__- eter 
Lumber, millwork 
SP ined odnethaiemenn 


Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


Chemicals and allied products. 
Chemical 
Fertilizers 


Stone, day, and giass products_ 
Cement 


Metal products, other than 
iron and steei 

Stamped and enameled ware. 

Brass, bronze and copper 


Tebacco products 
‘ Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 








189, 676 | 


68, 504 
29, 508 
8, 923 


195, 941 


71, 449 
31, 820 
8, 487 
15, 298 
57, 198 
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578, 458 
205, 853 
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$4, 952, 164 


1, 791, 979 
593, 728 
289, 181 
397, 063 

1, 524, 388 
355, 825 


es ee 
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B58 
RESSSEESSER 


82 


2, 902, 104 
768, 704 
2, 133, 400 


5, 502, 827 
1, 500, 743 

431, 995 
1, 651, 893 
1, 918, 196 


2, 480, 731 
615, 187 


222, 213 
1, 643, 331 


3, 632, 629 
839, 981 
770, 379 
356, 939 

1, 065, 330 

1, 430, 540 
413, 579 

1, 016, 961 
760, 778 


148, 363 
612, 415 





$4, 772, 707 


4, 489, 941 
2, 300, 976 
791, 670 


1, 397, 


2, 634, 556 
744, 492 


1, 890, 064 


5, 473, 761 
1, 494, 043 

426, 184 
1, 618, 773 
1, 934, 701 


2, 476, 908 
618, 218 
202, 988 

1, 655, 702 

8, 84, 197 
874, 009 
799, 221 


361, 781 
1, 049, 186 
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TaBLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IPENTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1926—Con. 


Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 

Estab- | __ of Per |. wal 

lish- | cent of | 

ments | March, April, |change; March, | April, 
1926 1926" | | 19296" | "1926 


Casal a a i 


Vehicles for land transporta- | 
tion : 531, 199 521, 826 —6.8 | 17,202,513 | 16,873, 126 
Automobiles 362, 838 351, 703 —3. 1 | 12, 267,292 | 11, 883, 966 
Carriages and wagons 1, 916 906 44, 273 44, 767 

Car building and repairing, 
electric- oad 17, 939 : 538, 692 | 542, 022 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad 484 | 148, 506 2 4, 352,256 | 4, 402, 371 
Miscellaneous industries _- 396 | 260,496 7, 571, 970 | 7, 480, 832 
Agricultural implements 93 29, 863 ; 862, 689 | 854, 788 


Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies... __.___ 145 | 115, 473 .9 | 3,381,451 | 3, 284,729 
Pianos and organs 41 8, 590 3 254, 336 | 253, 458 
Rubber boots and shoes ---___- ll 19, 169 .5| 460,814 460, 615 
Automobile tires 65 57, 978 .2| 1,775,306 | 1,776,436 
41 29, 423 | 837,374 | 850, 806 


9,689 3,004,062 2,971,407 —1.0 | 81, 801, 601 | 80, 094, 
} j 






































Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION | 


New England 439, 471 
Middle Atlantic 859, 895 
East North Central 997, 625 
West North Central 148, 163 
South Atlantic 262, 893 
East South Central 93, 265 
West South Central 69, 224 
24, 571 685, 059 
108, 955 3. 3, 036, 879 | 


9, 689 (3, 004, 062 | 81, 801, 801 8@, 094, 288 
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Employment on Class I Railroads 








February 15, 1926 8 $220,675,657 
March 15, 1926 +0.7 | 3 242, 179, 456 








1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 2No change. 3 Amount of pay roll for one month. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in April, 1925, and April, 1926 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries in April, 1926, was 
0.8 per cent greater than in the same month of 1925, and 
employees’ earnings were 3.2 per cent greater. 
he volume of employment in this 12-month period increased 4.1 
per cent in the East North Central States, 3.9 per cent in the Pacific 
States, 2.6 per cent in the South Atlantic States, and 0.3 per cent in 
the Middle Atlantic States. The South Atlantic States showed the 
largest gain in employees’ earnings (6.1 per cent) in this comparison. 
Six of the twelve groups of industries showed considerable improve- 
ment in the year’s time both in employment and employees’ earnings, 
while 3 of the remaining 6 groups also showed increased employees’ 
earnings. The two metal-industry groups showed the most marked 
improvement in employment, and were exceeded in pay-roll gains by 
the tobacco grou aly. The most pronounced falling off in the 
12-month interval in each item appeared in the leather group, with 
the textile group following. 
The machine-tool industry continued its steady gain of the last 
few months, employment having increased 24.4 per cent in the year’s 
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interval.- The outstanding decreases were in the woolen and worsted 
goods industry, still in labor difficulties, and in the millinery and lace 
goods industry. The loss in employees in the woolen industry 
amounted to 14.6 per cent and the drop in pay-roll totals was 16.8 
per cent, while the millinery losses were 13.7 per cent and 11.8 per 
cent, respectively. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS—APRIL, 1995 
WITH APRIL, 1925 ; 


[The per cents of ew for each of the 12 groups and for the total of all groups are weighte d] 





Per cent of Sisinwe, Per contofch ang. 
April, 1926, com- April, 1926, com. 
| 











pared with April, pared with A, 
1925 rane 5 





Num- | Amount Num- | Amount 
beron | of pay ‘ber on 
payroll; ro pay roll 


Feod and kindred producits.| —1,6 +1. 1 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Siaughtering and meat ) ucts —b. 5 
—4. 8 | —2.0 —8. 5 
+2.8/) 48.6 ick, ti |B. 
—0. 2 +4.7 P —2.0 
vn - 4 Glass +6.3 
Sugar refining, cane —21 . — ———_ other than 45.8 
Textiles and their products__|. —3.8 Stamped andenameled ware} +49. 1 
Cotton goods —2.2 Brass, bronze, and copper 
ry ate and knit goods % ; 5 +42 
Silk EE Se a —0. 
pak pst ge aes © = Tobacco pr —2.3 
fearon «| — goods. Be : Chewing and smoking to- 
te and finishing tex- baceo and snuff +6. 3 





Cigars and cigarettes ____-__. 
—- for land transporta- 


Shirts and bial 
Clothing, women’s---____-_. 
Millinery and lace goods... 
Iron and steel and their Car ar banding and 


products Car buildi 
ng wet repairing, 
Tron and steel steam-railroad 


Structural ironwork - a 

Foundry and machine-shop Miscellaneous industries____ 
Agricultural implements_- 

Electrieal machinery, appa-- 
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MOOD WOW 


Steam fittings and steam 
and hot-water heating Rubber boots and shoas___. 
apparatus " ‘ Automobile tires__ 

Shipbuilding, steel_ 


Lumber and its Km ' ; 
Lumber, sawmills Total. -.......-....-.---- 
Lumber, millwork _.......-- 





Recapituilation 








GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


- ww 


Paper and printing. 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes. ___---...-----. 
Printing, beok and job_-____ 
Printing, newspapers —__—_.. 
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Employment on Class I Railroads : 


Number on | Per cent Amount of | Per cent 
payroll | ofchange payroll | of change 





THI — 


1, 705, 787 joso--.---| $230,030, 890 |..-.------ 
1, 728, 639. 41.3 ee | 44.9 
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} Amount of pay roll for one month. 
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Per Capita Earnings 
PE CAPITA earnings in April, 1926, were 1 






in March, 1926, and 2.4 per cent higher than in April, 1925. 
Fourteen of the separate industries showed increase 


2.8 per cent, 


5 I per capita 
earnings im April as compared with March, the steel shipbuilding 
industry leading with a gain of over 4 
shirts and collars industry with a gain 


163 


per cent lower than 


er cent and followed by the 


The notable decreases in per capita earnings were in the seasonal 
women’s clothing, 11.9 per cent; men’s clothing, 8.1 per cent; and 


boots and shoes, 6.2 


per cent. 


Hardware employees were earning 


4.6 per cent less, and all other decreases were considerably smaller. 


Forty industries showed increased per ca 
1926, as compared with April, 1925. 


The cigar 


pita earnings im April, 
industry showed a 


remarkable gain, 14.5 per cent, followed by hardware with a gain of 
9.5 per cent, fertilizers with a gain of 8.4 per cent, book and job print- 
ing with a gain of 7.9 per cent, stoves with a gain of 7.6 per cent, and 
a gain of 7 per cent. 
Boot and shoe industry employees’ average earnings fell off 4.3 


pianos and organs wit 


per cent in the 12-month period, and brick employees 


creased 3.2 per cent. 





earnings de- 


Taste 3.~COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, APRIL, 1926, WITH MARCH, 1926 
AND APRIL, 1925 


————————————— 





Industry 


Per cent of 
change April, 
1926, compared 
with 





March, 
1926 





April, 
1925 
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Industry 


Per cent of 


change April, 
1926, compared 
with 





March, 
1926 


| 
| April, 
1925 





Shipbuilding, steel_............... 
Shires antl tollars................: 
Carriages and wagons_-.......__._. 
Fertilizers 


ee ee ee 


Printing, newspapers. .__....__._. 
Pianos and prgans__._......._.._. 
Automobile tires 
i ES a 1 
Oar building and repairing, steam- 

railroad 


ee i ee 


ewe mm eee oe we ee eee 


OP 7 SIRE 8c ae Ft: 
Car building and repairing, elec- 

(AE SY re 
RRR SRR 
Slaughtering and meat packing. _- 
Printing, book and jab 
orem, bronze, and copper prod- 


me ee we ee eo eo a ee ee eee 


u 
Confectignery .............----.-- 
Millinery and lace goods_-........ 
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+1 

+1. 
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+0. 
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Chewing and smoking tobacco 
a RR CES PE et Weds 
Petroleum refining..............-- 
Paper and pulp____.._..-.-2.-2--- 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
ame stipes... ib oe eos 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 


Tumber, miitwork-.-.... 53-5. 55. 
Lumber, sawmills. ---.....--_.-_- 
Sugar refini Re eet ie 
Been OG SONG ecg ee 


Steam fittings and steamandhot- 

water heating apparatus________ 
Dyeing and finishing textiles ____- 
Hosiery and knit goods_________-- 
Woolen and worsted goods________ 
Girt QU0Es.. go eA te 
Cigars and cigarettes -___......--- 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_____._- 
Stamped and enameled ware - - __- 
Ra Sa, 
Boots éng shee. |. .....55.2...-.-- 
oR eee ae ae 
Clothin3, women’s ---_-.......---- 


—6.8 
—0.38 
—0.9 
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1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Wage Changes 








INETY-SIX establishments in 26 industries reported wage-rate 


increases in the month ending April 15. 


ese increases, 


averaging 7.7 per cent, affected nearly 12,000 employees, or one- 
half of the total employees in the establishments concerned. The 
industries reporting the increases affecting the greatest numbers of 
employees were: Steel shipbuilding, iron and steel, steam-railroad 


car building and repairing, and foun 

Wage-rate decreases were reporte 
dustries. These decreases, averaging 10.4 
employees, or 67 per cent of the total em 


ments concerned. 


TABLE 4.—WAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN MARCH 15 AND APRIL 


and machine-shop products. 
y 10 establishments in 6 in- 
er cent, affected 1,120 
oyees in the establish- 














Per cent of increase 


Establishments or decrease in 










Employees affected 


















Sugar refining, cane..........._. 
Ct chai nnn niin sere 
Woolen and worsted goods_____- 
Iron and steel. ---.............. 


Steam fittings and steam, and 

hot-water heating apparatus. 
Lumber, sawmills--_.........-- 
Lumber, millwork_._...-......- 
Pa I a ae ae 


Printing, book and job-----_---- 
Printing newspapers........---. 
Brick, tile and terra cotta__-_-_-- 
Brass, bronze and copper prod- 
MENE Cie LULL aca rorsncioces 
AUC CREIENE Ci Se. nastier nekeneen 
Carriages and wagons---....-... 
Carbuildin and repairing, 
steam-railroad ----....-.-.-.-. 
aor ere ge implements_..-....- 
Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies - ---.-....... 
Pianos and organs_-_...........- 
Shipbuilding, steel............- 


eS... .. iniimmininnn 
CE iin nid enedinende 
Carpets and rugs. --.-...-......- 
Lumber, sawmills. _....---.--.-.- 
EE SE BEE. 6 oon icncenceene 
Bk. o sadccdnncd annssiil 
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Per cent of employees 
Total | lishments <r 
number | reporting viet > 
increase voll 
or decrease | Mets 
in wage | Teport- 
rates ang 

46 14 1 

17 10 (1) 

1, 080 100 y 
205 39 (1) 
305 100 l 

2, 088 86 1 

88 8 (') 

1,315 23 1 

22 ll () 

41 18 () 
666 100 1 
267 85 1 
251 31 (1) 
313 86 l 

6 17 (?) 

97 21 
146 14 (!) 
435 78 1 

59 73 (1) 
140 10 (') 

13 20 1 

1, 932 82 1 

25 8 (4) 

30 8 (*) 

17 40 () 

2, 332 84 8 

35 “| 
107 100} () 
100 a3| 0) 
286 75 (1) 
404 100 (') 
188 83 2 















1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


[NDEX numbers for April, 1926, and for March, 1926, and April, 
1925, showing relatively the variation in number of persons em- 
loyed and in pay-roll totals, in each of the 53 industries surveyed 
- the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with general indexes for 
the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in the following table. 

The general index of employment for April, 1926, is 92.8, this 
number being 1 per cent lower than the index for March and 0.8 
per cent higher than the index for April, 1925. The general index 
of pay-roll totals for April, 1926, is 97.2, this number being 1.9 per 
cent lower than the index for March and 3.2 per cent higher than the 
index for April, 1925. 

In computing the general index and the group indexes the index 
numbers of separate industries are weighted according to the im- 
portance of the industries. 

Taste 5.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, APRIL, 1925, AND MARCH AND APRIL, 1926 
1923= 100] 








[Monthly average, 
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Woolen and worsted goods 
Carpets 

Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Clothing, men’s 

Shirts and collars 
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Millinery and lace goods 


Iron and steel and their products 
Iron and steel 
Structural ironwork 
Foundry and machine-shop products.. 
Hardware 


Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus 
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TABLE 56.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, APRIL, 1925, AND MARCH AND ‘APRIL, '1926—Continued 














March 





Pay-roll 
s 














Chemicals and abhied prod ucts_ 
OR 
Fertilizers | 


Z28 


_ 
_ 


S=3 8 


~ 
— 
= 


~“Donewt OCH @®@ 
Speer RESR 
NO@GQ-0950 OOo 


=: 


Stamped and-enameled ware. _.__..._. 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_.-- 


Pe 


- see 
onue 
~~» one 


Chewing and smoking tobacco and 


— 
# se & 358 


ooreH Oo KOS FF WD WOW WA~I 


Vehicles for land transportatien 
Automobiles 
Carriages and wagons 
Car balding and repairing, electric- 


— 
® $2 =8 
~~ @24@ wo 


B 


Miscellancous industries 


Electrical-machinery, apparatus, and 
_ supplies 

Pianos and organs. 

‘Rubber boots and-shees 

Automobile tires 

Shipbuilding, steel 


102.9 
121.9 


164.9 
105. 6 
100. 7 
116. 0 
95. 8 


S$ 


SSf88 £2 F S PRS SB KF Sse 


None £0 —- WB CUOF CHO Mm +-108 


SES88 


SEfSS BE FS ¥: 


NVKoaAwoe Ao 























The following tables show the general index of employment in 
manufacturing industries from June, 1914, to April, 1926, and ihe 
general index of pay-roll totals from N ovember, 1915, to April, 1926. 


Tasiz 6.—GENERAL INDEX'‘OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MAN- 
UFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Emptoyment (June, 1914, to April, 1926) 
oy average, toe aa 








Month 





1916 | 1917 | 7918 | WOW | 1920 


on 
8 
8 





104, §.|.117.0 | 115.5 | 110.1 
107, 4 | 117.5 4 114.7 | 103.2 
109.6 | 117.4] 116.5 | 104.0 
100.0; 115.04 115.0 | 103.6 
109, 5 }|- 115.1 | 114.0 | 106, 

110. 0.| 114.8 | 113.4 | 168.7 
110, 3] 114.2] 114. 6 | 110-7 
110.0 | 112.77} 114. 5 | 109.9 
iL 4, 110.7 j 114.2 | 112.1 
112.9} 113. 2) 106, 8 
114.5 | 115.6 | 113.4 | 110.0 
115, 1} 117. 2° 113.2 


110, 4 |°115.0 108.2 


January ----- 
February--.- 


Esse 


S| SAGD-1mSHHDIHO 


er Bs 
URE a, 


November._- 
December __ 


- “Average... 





ABSKRKAEESKE 
S| cmmoscSovoorrdo& 
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| Average for'7 months. 4 Average for 4 months. 
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Taste 6.—GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF .PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN 
MANUFAOTURING INDUSTREIES—Geontinued 


Pay-roll totals (November, 1915, to April, 1926) 













































































Month 1915 1916 1917 | 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
pC! Te ARES EES 62. 1 69.8 | 79.6 | 104.2) 126.6] 80.6] 71.5] 91.8] 945] 90.0 94.9 
February - ---.-}.--.--2 67.8] 70.5] 79.8) 95.0) 124.8] 82.4) 76.7] 95.2] 99.4] 95.1 98. 9 
| ee eae ee a 60.0 | 73.6) 88.2] 95.4] 133.0] 83.3] 74219003) 99.0! 96.6 99. 1 
EE RE ES 59.7] 69.4) 88.8) 945] 130.6] 82.8] 72.6} 101.3} 96.9} 94.2 97.2 
Max. .tucs.s Loe cS. 1 75.8 | 945: 06.74 135.7] 81.8] 76.9} 1048] 92.4] 94.4]-.____. 
Jum 4 - cd = 62.54 7.1} 943.) 160-2) 138.0] 81.0] 82.0] 104.7] 87.0] 91.7 ]______- 
Jalyw1- Bi tL EIS 68.7) 73.44 97.5 | 102.5) 124.9] 76.0) 74.1 99.9; 80.8] 89.6]... 
RUGOS 2 OLN TU 60.9 | 75.0 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 132.2] 79.0] 79.3] 993) 83.5] 91.4]_-_-____ 
September - ..../..-..22 92.9) 74.4) 106.6 | 111.6] 128.2] 77.8; 82.7] 100.0] 860); 90.4]______- 
ARES RE 65.5 | 82.2 | H0.3 | 105.5 | 123.0] 76.8] 86.0) 102.3] 88.5! 96.2]}_-______ 
November - - . . - 63.8} 60.2-) 87.4] 104.1.) 111.3 | 111.34 77.24 89.8) 101.0) 87.6 | 96.2)... 
Decemiber....—. 56.0) 71.0.) 87.8) 111.2 | 121.5) 102.4] 81.5] 929] 98.9) 91.7) 97.3 }_._.__. 

Avernge . .._- 354.9) 619! 26.3) 96.7 | 108.6 | 125.0) 80.0) 70.9/ 100.0) 90.8 | 93.6) 297.5 
jee 8 Bers? 3 : 
1 Average for 4 months. + Average for 2 months. 
Proportion of Time Worked and Force Employed in Manufacturing Industries in 


April, 1926 


REPORTS in parentage terms from 7,261 establishments indicate 

that in April the plants in reer were working an average 
of 93 per cent of full time and employing an average of 87 per cent.of a 
normal full force of employees. These averages indicate a decrease 
of 1 per cent in full-time operation as compared with March. 

One per cent of the reporting establishments were idle, 67 per cent 
were operating on a full-time schedule, and 31 per cent on :a part- 
time schedule, 48 per cent had a normal full force of employees, and 
51 per cent were operating with reduced forces. 


TisLE 1-ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN APRIL, 1928 


















’ Per-eent of | - ¥ 
Establish- | Per cent of | Aver- pte ey surer . 
ments re- | “rrents. (eget mentsoner-| cent of 
™S loperating—| full | with - normal 













































‘time , 
Ind —- =e 
ustry ated inwed 
in a Full em 
hk tab- Part 
—— ba ~ ull — ee i mone a 
ime | time | ments] mal | ma 
ber ‘| idle oper- aments 
er ee | ee 86 4 
pale RANBIR, Ck we i 92 72 
S 6 et eS a Sa 89 Ql. 
i se took Bi codpenetoddtiil. Mil lescsnd 99 93 
eS PR RS a Sa aes .68 56 
OE Oa Bees ee ee | aes 94 21 
See Ses Ee hae! BPS. ee hy, Salaam, 06 56 
ee eek aes 3 93 53 
PRR poteGrote Tumis Seekeneaetat Re: 1 95 37 
Hosiery and knit @oods...........-.....-_.--.a}) 425 1 60 93 57 
ee oc Mie ete die cc nehsesckdh cok ods _| ¥51 2 64 95 Bd 
Woolen and ‘worsted goeds._............_.__.___-} 165 2 64 91 60 
CE ELEN NEN 20 5 45 85 55 
Dyeing and finishing textiles___.._____...____- 71 1 34 65 88 70 
ES ER ee TTS ST 172 2 67 31 91 38 60 81 
EE EM LE RR a a 82 18 97 60 40 90 
LEER AOL OC AS 77 1 77 22 95 49 49 86 
Millinery and lace goods...................-.-. 44 2 39 59 80 16 82 71 


1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 7.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN APRIL, 1926—Continued 









































Per cent of | A vor. 


’ Per cent of | 4 ver- : 
Establish- || ‘.:tablish- ie oie 4 establish- 





















ments re- ments Oper- | po. 
s ments nt of i te 
porting operating— “ull withe- etal 
A ] 

| — force 

Industry | mes ir 
~~ ployed 

| y es- 

Total) Per ish: |} nor | mors | {2 

num-| cent || SUll | Part | lish- || nor- | nor- lish. 






time | time | ments/|| mal | mal 
ber | idle oper- || force | force | ™¢nts 
ating Oper- 






















Iron and steel and their products___...__.____- 1, 36 
Ivgumemsl Sees.) 6. oid -. Ge - dc gabd--. bse 159 33 4 36 64 | 89 
Structural ironwork....................s..-... gare 75 25 94 34 66 8] 
Foundry and machine-shop products...._____- 682 | 1 70 29 95 32 68 81 
Besawere. .......viliong: < iat sewed. bo cen cns & Joccout 60 40 97 71 | 84 
lt dpi tt Ts ne Maroc ee A CR BD lbteain’ 89 ll 99 21 79 72 





Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heat- 


























ing apparatus. ......-...-..-.-20.-. 22... 96 cL 71 29 97 42 
Ob eecdnend sobs cwidtchiecen Lee PS LAS: 63 83 28 72 82 
Lumber and its products__.___................- 792 1); 7% 28 96 44 56 | 88 
Lamber, eswmeeti ne cc 3 305 1 72 26 97 46 53 88 
ea NS Sey as 2 eel: 190 1 74 25 96 45 54 | 90 
PPUPIPGEND. be. see oi 1.8 dace 297 |---..- | 69 31 95 || 40 60 | 87 
| 
Leather and its products__..........___.________ 264 2 63 35 ve || 35 63 86 
Det) co GOO DO. BG UL hawt 96 1 | 91 8 98 | 32] 67| 8% 
ee 168 3 46 51 85 36 61 | 87 
Denanee On eG i. hacia <ptierincaeslonded. yg eee 82 18 96 67 33 | 
i ttt eek Sa ts Bert Ni ne 89 11 98 68 32 
Depenbewmo 2 (3.9. 10. ol. BT) |e - cnc 55} 45 90 39} 61 | 
Printing, book and job__..........-..________- | ae i 83 17 97 65 35 | 
Printing, newspapers................-......-.- 132° |-...-- |} 100 j.-...- 100 95 5 | 
Chemicals and allied products.________________- 202 cake | 83 17 $7 45 55 
ne a ee es ag | Be 72 28 05 63 37 
Weems (204. SOT. To ik 95 |....1. 92 8 98 31 69 | 
Petroleum refinimgu: wi 6. os Alt Mi k.2 | 79 21 98 50 50 
Stone, day, and glass products____.___________ 532 6 | 30 92 52 42 
I a a ES $2 18 96 67 33 
a grbenin igs awe) anfhtehhel ill 60 30 91 51 39 
ee Te, ae) SY Te ee ee To 50 50 93 47 53 
68 29 44 





ee eee eee eee 





Metal products, other than iron and steel____| 166 |_____- 82/ 18 9 | 43| 57) 
- $tamped and enameled ware__.............__- __ 9 PR eee 74 26 95 34 66 
Brass, bronze, and copper products..._..___._- BOO Wabcson 84 10 97 45 55 













"ho: Cian ES oy Sane Samet he a 117 63 43 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff_____- a niles 48 52 89 24 76 
Cigars and cigarettes..............-.-.-..-...- 96 4 67 28 93 47 48 
Vehicles for land transportation..____._._.______ 814 i 67 32 91 73 26 
RRR aii, ie ae SR. papeetgie! «2%. 147 3 67 30 94 54 44 
Carriages and wagons-._--,-..--.----.----..-- 59 5 61 34 90 54 41 | 
Car building and repairing, electric-railroad_..| 176 |...... 89 11 99 78 22 
Car building and repairing, steam-railroad__..} 432} () 59 41 88 81 19 | 






Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies_| 108 |.....- 
Planes amid argene.- oi. ed ct «| 8D ewes 


Rubber boots and shoes.___...........-.-..-_-.-]| 9 Jecceee 


ee ee eee ee 










































1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Employment and Eamings of Railroad Employees, March, 1925, 
and February and March, 1926 


HE following tables show the number of employees and the 
i; earnings in various occupations among rellown employees 
in March, 1925, and in February and March, 1926. 
The figures are for Class I roads; that is, all roads having operating 
revenues Of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN MARCH, 1925, AND 
FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1926 


(From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occupa- 
‘tions are Shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups; 
the grand totals will be found on pp. 161 and 162] 








Number of employees at Total earnings 


Occupation 


middle of month 


March, 
1925 





Professional, clerical, and general - - - ---- 
Clerks 
Stenographers and typists 
Maintenance of way and structures 
Laborers, extra gang and work train__- 
Laborers, track androadway section. 


Maintenance of equipment and stores - _- 


Skilled trade helpers 


Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores) ---_----- 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and stores) _- 


Transportation, other than train, engine, 
and yard 
Station agents 
Telegraphers, 


Truckers (stations, warehouses and 
platforms) 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 


Transportation (yardmasters, switch 


tenders, and hostlers) 
Transportation, train and engine 


Road brakemen and flagmen 

Yard brakemen and yard helpers__- 
Road engineers and motormen 

Road firemen and helpers 





281, 443 
166, 897 
25, 149 


338, 867 
42, 257 
173, 850 


535, 849 
117, 427 
62, 900 
118, 228 
45, 192 
60, 817 
208, 297 
31, 058 
26, 149 
39, 600 
22, 661 


24, 355 


317, 176 
35, 899 
72, 934 
52, 421 
42, 705 
44, 387 


Febru- 
ary, 1926 


March, 
1926 





March, 
1925 


February, 
1926 








282, 444 
166, 097 
25, 238 
351, 713 
45, 840 
179, 380 


524, 702 


283, 132 
166, 466 
25, 295 
359, 751 
48, 885 
183, 068 
525, 554 
113, 878 
61,679 
115, 680 
44,249 
60, 509 
207, 808 
30, 702 
25, 869 
39, 507 


22, 237 


24, 287 
328, 107 
36, 635 
74, 416 
55, 139 


43, 557 
45, 332 





$38, 268, 232 
21, 517, 883 
3, 073, 456 


70, 080, 813 
17, 232, 291 
9, 991, 120 
13, 043, 245 
4, 355, 498 
5, 044, 428 
25, 370, 702 
4, 756, 166 
3, 907, 868 


3, 718, 334 





$37, 291, 849 
20, 542, 151 
3, 003, 448 
31, 231, 409 
3, 247, 525 
12, 206, 930 
63, 041, 495 
15, 085, 198 
8, 964, 562 
11, 632, 485 
3, 884, 782 
4, 527, 152 
"23, 760, 278 
4, 460, 451 
3, 558, 360 
3, 370, 852 


1, 654, 859 


8, 197, 980 








3, 949, 327 
3, 810, 056 
1, 675, 568 


4, 584, 738 


66, 430, 818 
8, 743, 492 
13, 037, 942 
9, 727, 200 
11, 866, 047 
8, 833, 987 
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Recent Employment Statistics 
State Reports on Employment 
California 
rrr April, 1926, Labor Market Bulletin, issued by the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics of California, shows changes im volume of 
a | and pay roll from February to March, 1926, jy 
710 establishments in that State as given below: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL i ad ots OF 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 710 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN FE ARY 
AND MARCH, 1926 








Employees Weekly pay roll 





Ned cent Per cent 
of increase of increas 
—— \(+) or de- (+) or de- 
reporting |.’ amber jcrease (—)) Amount [crease (- 
porting jin March,| as com- | in March, | as com- 
1926 pared 1926 pared 
with Feb- with Feb- 
ruary, ruary, 
1926 





Stone, elay, and glass products: 
Miseellaneous stone and mineral products - --_- 
Lime, cement,. plaster 
— tile, pottery 





i 
a 








Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
Agricultural implements 
Automobiles, including bedies and parts 
Brass, bronze, and cepper products 
Eogine®, pas oan yd boilers, and tanks___-._.._._ 
fron an forgings, bolts, we; Re 
Structural and ornamental steel 
Ship and boat building and naval repairs... 
Tin cans 
Otheriron pero and machine shop products. 
Other sheet metal products 
Cars, loeomotives, and railway repair shops... 


+4 
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~) SwWOMAsI- Fh S 
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AP SPyrrs 
S2ESIRSE 
bo 


ee 
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Ry 
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Wood manufactures: 
TTT AE CFR OE 3. 267, 765. | 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, BR 4 303, 02% 
Other wood manufactures. ..-......-- 145, 793 


£3 





776, 586 zg 








Tanning_ 21, 325 
Finished leather products . 9, 710 
Rubber products , 65 ‘ 75, 965 | 


107, 000 | 








Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
Explosives " 14, 483 
Mineral oil refining , 426, 792 
Paints, dyes and colors 708 . 18, 466 
Miscellaneous chemical products-_-...........- , , 53, 220 


512, 961 4 


























1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
KLY PAY ROLL IN 710 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN FEBRUARY 




































































Employees Weekly pay roll 
Per cent Per cent 
increase of increase 
ues —_ (+) or de- (+) or de- 
renerting NNumber icrease(—)| Amount |crease (—) 
POrtiNg \in Mareh,| ascom- | in Mareb, | as com- 
1926 pared 1926 pared 
with Feb- with Feb- 
ruary, ruary, 
1926 1926 
rimti d ds: | 
Printing and paper goo 
Paper boxes, bags, cartons, etc._.............-- 8 1, 913 | +.3 $47, 162 +.4 
al Ci SN EE CRE 5 49 2,185| +5.3 79, 400 46.6 
a ln nica curicwi agin udintemasenennisdal 17 3, 962 +.4 145, 883 +2.0 
OR er DHOGNOE. ...... cack dcevivoousced 8 1,077 +2.6 25, 620 +3. 0 
|S eS Raines, ge | 82| 9,137] +1.8| 298,005)  +43.0 
Textiles: | 
ELE, A eT TT 1 11 935 | —6.3 19, 952 —6.7 
Géher tenia products... -.--..4-------... 6 1, 568 —.9 34, 350 —2.2 
Tt tticndunndrantmsthnevhnnansassesnabs 17 2, 503 | —3.0 | 54, 302 —3.9 
Clothing, millinery, and lawndering: 
i i. ~camdiiditinoancendcbbecsocccces 23 2, 967 —.8 66, 561 +.3 
gS EROS SE SaaS eee 10 910 —3.7 17, 584 —5.7 
Millinery_._....-- oop attindins =< ec. See ¢ 7 865 12.2 16, 42] +42. 5 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing-_........._. 22 3, 399 +.2 80, 304 +1.1 
TORR ccbebidnec cnc npaniindnnceeconber ee ee- eo =p | 62 8, 141 | +.6 180, 870 +1.0 
Foods, beverages, and tobaeco: _ 
Canning and preservingof fruits and vegetables. 20 3, 423 —.6 62, 131 —415.1 
Canning amd packing of fish -.....----.-----.-- 2° 8 | i, 165 —6.7. 17,.877 —20. 1 
Confectionery and ice cream---........---..-~. 29 1, 471 +2.4 34, 116 +4. 0 
Groceries not elsewhere specified_............_ 5 559 +5.5 12, 405 +3.3 
Bread and bakery produets.__..............__- 23 3, 771 —1.4 110, 010 +.8 
eRe: Ye siei the, By, a ae em 8 6 2, 950 —.8 85, 882 +.2 
Slaughtering and meat products _._-..........- 14 2, 751 —3. 2 79, 898 —4.3 
Cigars and other tobacee products-__._......._- 4 933 8B: 17, 892 17.7 
SE Sie, nc cnc diielisoswesdlibeses <sicu 3) 470 +2.2 12,.008 8.4 
CS ERE ST ee eee 10 2, 325 41.5 79, 122 4.5 
pau memamees MINS. oo... 5)... 9 1, 027 +..5 28, 321 5.2 
I neecliciie nm auibeninineripsunnermenniarennning 6 938 +5.3 31, 203 +6.9 
Gee wee areaucts 2. boo... ab, 13 868 —9.3 20, 013 | —5.1 
I Sali irda sn dn-diaidien ge Sidedidlighn es ence ee eee wes 150 22, 651 —.9 590, 828 —1.2 
Wate, light ead power... ..........---------.0 4 3, 249 —3.6 94,.028 +.3 
I iinninndnditadimcasobustincsoccsudd 12 2,085} +10. 57, 607 +20. 5 
eR 710 | 137, 485 | +.7]| 4,018, 520 +2.0 
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Illinois 


The data given below, from the Labor Bulletin of April, 1926 
published by the Illinois Department of Labor, shows changes jp 
employment in representative factories of that State in March, 1926. 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN MARCH, 1926, AS COMPARED WITH 
FEBRUARY, 1926, AND MARCH, 1925 








Industry 


March, 1926 


Per cent of change 





Number of} Number 
firms of 
reporting | employees 


————, 


February, March, 
1926, to 1925, to 
March, March, 





Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products__.______- 
Lime, cement, and plaster 
ee? tile, and pottery 


Metals, machinery, conveyances: 
Iron and steel 


Tools and cutlery 
Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus 
Brass, copper, zinc, babbitt metal 


Electrical app 

Agricultural implements 

Instruments and appliances__._._..._......--- SST? ° 
Watches, watch cases, clocks, and jewelry 


Wood products: 
Sawmill and planise mill 
Furniture and cabinetwor 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments---_. 
Miscellaneous wood products 


Furs ho aged goods: 


Fur and fur goods 
Boots and shoes 


Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
Drugs and chemicals 
Paints, dyes, and colors 
Mineral and vegetable oil 


Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, and tubes 
Miscellaneous paper goods 
Job printing 
Newspa 
Edition 


Cotton and woolen goods 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery 
Thread and twine 
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CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN MARCH, 1926, AS COMPARED WITH 
FEBRUARY, 1926, AND MARCH, 1925—Continued 













































































March, 1926 Per cent of change 
Industry Number of| Number es be ch, 
—— rd March, | Mareh, 
reporting | employees 1926 1926 
Clothing, millinery, laundering: 
ss oouabhs 7 10, 364 —2.4 —6.1 
Men’s shirts and furnishings. -.................-.-- 5 | 1, 252 —7.1 +5.3 
Overalls and work clothing...................--..-. 9 | 625 +3.0 —6.2 
ESE ee ae 2 61 —9.0 —18.9 
Secs... 5 dc cen ncentoccucendiol 19 1, 160 +7.1 +5.1 
pf SE FS Ts See ee 10 1,029 +4.1 +90. 3 
Women’s hats_.......... REE Te MA 5 8 | 599 —15.2 —30. 7 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing._.........-.--._- 36 | 2, 572 +.3 45.0 
Ua Nd Ia or ene: Gr 96 | 17, 662 —1.8 —2.4 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: ° ek 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products.___...__....- 27 889 +2.9 +3.4 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving______.- 17 464 +11.5 —43.0 
i rere aa a ae 30 4,615 —.5 —6.6 
Slaughtering and meat packing___-.___.._._..._.__.- 18 20, 559 —5.6 —3.7 
i t .  uatee dl Lena cdmiddaedqcesened 9 3, 632 —1.5 4.7 
Bread and other bakery products___.._..._________- 19 2, 793 —.9 —2.8 
IE 35 cccclvasctincencesendbbiocanciagnal 19 2, 138 —3.8 —3.7 
RE SESE aR rs eve eee Sees ee 20 1, 443 +.6 +7.6 
Cigars and other tobacco products___.............- 13 1, 255 —1.2 +3.3 
EET POR FIL Tee 22 206 +7.9 —2.1 
tals ait Focal nreegeenwcoacdoocwstad 17 728 (0 8 ar ee 
NE Nicivthcicocntcchonsoceuniddiieineneoassst2 211 38,722} —3.3 +3.2 
Total all manufacturing industries --............- 1, 183 287, 616 +.4 42.9 
Trade—wholesale and retail: 
EN EOE FUT; ee a 27 3, 121 +4.0 +14.5 
lille i Neila RG ERE ERE EE ET 6 461 +1.5 —7.0 
I NOUEIOD . 3. Scin- < dnavindnewn~-danencboce< 6 645 —3.9 —2.2 
Mail-order houses-.-_--_-- LE OTE Cae aS 5 13, 100 —5.0 —19.4 
hn ob winccuntuiaitindns chee dusaceesioncné 44 17, 327 —3.3 —13.8 
Public utilities: 
Water, lignt, ANd PoWe?... 6.--2--.6n02-005-----5-5 7 14, 834 +.8 +9. 5 
REA ES ee Se 8 28, 363 +.8 +7.8 
DEED SRW AIE,..- -.- --sxeneptncdedenberiseccconce-- 2 26, 234 +2.8 43.5 
Railway car repair shops----..-.-.---.-------------- 25 11, 881 —.3 +39. 0 
SS a -Seeme - Pre ape ee 63 81, 312 +1.3 +41 
Ce IRL, ch then ndocccce stele dntionenminthoted 49 13, 146 +4. 0 +26. 4 
Building and contracting: 
UN IRETURICCION.. . 2-0 o oscisuiewewesmesadgse-o-s 114 6, 365 —1.3 +41.3 
cus cesastecsescconscswoucs 10 149 +49. 0 +8. 2 
Miscellaneous contracting........-...-.--.--------- 27 1, 202 —3.1 +33. 4 
i. 1. D. . ndenncecdeeeesteeltettebecoocteli 151 7, 716 —1.0 +39. 5 
Tete Gs Miustrict......ccccvsissesackbeshes---a-- 1, 500 407, 117 +.5 +3. 2 
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The following figures from the Aprii, 1926, issue of the Lowa Km. 
ployment Surv ey, published by the bureau ‘of labor of that State. 
show changes in volume of employment in Iowa from Marchi {¢ 


April, 1926: 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, MARCH TO APRIL, 1926 





Industry 


Employees on 
pay roll April, 


1926 





Num-| 
ber 


Per cent of | 


increase 


(+) or de- | 


| 
| 
; 


«rease (—) | 


com 
with 
March, 








Food and kindred prod- 
ucts: 
Meat packing 


Bakery products 

Confectionery. -_-....- 

Poultry, produce, 
putter, ete. ........ 

Sugar, starch, sirup, 
glucose, etc 

Other food products, 
coffee, ete 


Textiles: 
Clothing, men’s 
Clothing, women’s, 
and weolen goods - - 
Hosiery, awnings, etc. 
Buttons, pearl 


fron and steel werks: 
Foundry and ma- 
chine shops 
Brass, bronze prod- 
ucts, plumbers’ sup- 


o 38 © NON) 





























Lumber products: 
Mill work, interiors, 


t 
Furniture, desks, etc. 
Refrigerators________- 
Coffins, undertakers 


Carriages, 


























hoes 
Saddlery and harness - 


= er and tan- 


Paper products, printing, | 


and publishing: 
Paper products 
Printing and publish- 


Stone and clay products: 
C — plaster, gyp- 


Briek and tile (elay) - 


Railway ear shops 


Various industries: 
Brooms and brushes . 
Laundri 


WwW =F houses 
Commission houses - - 
Other industries 


Employes on 
pay roll April, 
1926 


| 
Per cent of 
increase 
(+) or de- 
Num- | erease (- 
ber 
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Maryland 


The following report on volume of employment in Maryland from 
March to April, 1926, covering 45,317 employees and a pay roll 
totaling $1,097,659.64, was furnished by the commissioner of labor and 
statistics of Maryland: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARYLAND 
IN APRIL, 1926 











Employment Pay roll 


Estab- 
Y . wil 2 Per cent Per cent 
Industry report- Number | of inerease of increase 
ing for | of em- (+) or |Amount,| (+) or 
both | Ployees, jdecrease(—)| April, |decrease(—) 
months | APril, | compared ; compared 
1926 with with 
March, 1926 March, 1926 








+ 
pr 


Beverages and soft drinks ; 
p  EEES FPS IRE Sees oe 
Boxes, fancy and paper.._..........-._.___- -e2-. 


++ 1+ 
Adtis 


Brass and bronze 

Brick, tile, etc . j 

eS SE I ee ae ee ee ae ee 
Car building and repairing ____ 


| 
Boh 


sti iti ciate ls 
| 
ae 


Clothing, men’s outer garments 

Clothing, Women’s outer garments___________._- 
Confectionery 

Cotton goods 


— 


+41 
| 
mH 


reparation 
CO ee oe ee 
Furnishing goods, menm’s______- 


igtsd 


— 
CHOP WHONIWH OPW KP OKROWWK AOKI ROKROIOODKH IOAN 


A 
Br, 


~ 


b+ Lt | 
VE Sr rrr pe 


Leather goods. __-.--- 

Lithographing__ 

Lamber and planing 

Mattresses and spring beds 

Patent medicines 

Pianes 

Fupere guppies . .-64-¢----i cm %------ 5 Bh 
inting 

Rubber tire manufacture 

Shipbuilding 

Shirts, etc 

i TS SSE a 

Stamped and enameled ware 

Tinware 

Tobacco 


Be NT OO CO Or OO et OD em i I ONO FI ODD WI O 


tithe 
ESREEREREE 


tet ltttt 
AB boro eee | 
OEanNDaweark ae Oar r OCH ONE SABMONM*!OWSWOrK OO 


tddes 
Noh Oh Or Oru 
w 
_ 
© 
+ 
iS 


aRRer FE BEEBRR REE 


+1) 

mo, 

5 

BESESEE 

ahitids 
Fy & eb 

NOPD Ow 
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Massachusetts 


A press release from the Department of Labor and Industries of 
Massachusetts shows the following chan 
in various industries in that State from 


F 


s in volume of employment 
ebruary to March, 1926: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 993 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAssa. 


CHUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO FEBRUARY 15, 


MARCH 15, 1926 


AND 








Industry 


of estab- 
lish- 
ments 


reporting | 


| Number of wage-earners employed 
Number | 





| February, |_ 


1926 





Automobiles, including bodies and parts 

Bookbinding 

Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 

Boots and shoes 

Boxes, paper 

Boxes, wooden packing 

Bread and other bakery products 

Carpets and rugs 

Cars and general shop construction and repairs, 
steam railroads 

Clothing, men’s 

Clothing, women’s 

Confectionery 

Copper, tin, sheet iron, etc 

Cotton goods 

Cutlery and tools 

Dyeing and finishing, textiles 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 

Foundry products 

Furniture 

Gas and by-products 

Hosiery and Knit goods. 

Jewelry. 

Leather, tanned, curried, and finished 

roe nee | products 

Machine t 

Musical instruments 

Paper and wood pulp "= 

Printing and publishing, book and job 

Printing and publishing, newspaper 

Rubber footwear 


Slaughtering and meat packing 
Stationery goods 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating 


a 


> 
Oo 
Ree 


Seep werpPyp 
S328 SE8S85 


—_ 
om 
we 


SPRSVASISSERRESR TIES 


PDLOVWOA VO PN or OD WOH 


“. = es we ew ee 


el el eee) 


& 


tet et 
& §% 
to 
_ 


Ft 
Be 
— _ 
moO 


March, 1926 


—_—————amse 





Full time 


Part time 





5, 493 


= 
° 
a 
ma) 


? 
BES S853 


~I 
~~ 
on 


—— 


Total 


5, 616 

973 
2, 027 
22, 265 
2, 105 
1, 186 
4, 008 
3, 818 


2, 861 
3, 995 
1, 720 
3, 181 
402 

41, 521 


10, 326 
2, 697 
4, 091 
1, 556 
1, 374 


1, 865 
1, 835 
5, 343 
792 

19, 653 
30, 453 








& 


Bis 
Sa 














244, 864 
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New York 


The New York State Department of Labor has furnished the follow- 
ing statistics on changes in employment and pay rolls in New York 
State factories in March, 1926. ‘The table is based on a fixed list of 


approximately 1,700 factories, whose weekly pay roll for the middle 


week of February was $14,995,709. 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES 
FROM MARCH, 1925, AND FEBRUARY, 1926, TO MARCH, 1926 








Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 





February, 1926, to 
March, 1926 


March, 1925, to 
March, 1926 





Employ- 
ment 


Pay roll 


Employ- 


ment 


Pay roll 





Cement 
RO es Sea ees CLT 
Pottery hs 


Pig iron 

Structural iron 
Hardware 

Stamped ware 
Cutlery 

Steam and hot water 


Agricultural implements 
Electrical machinery, etc 


FE hl et ie ETE: Becteit,AIN Tt ee 
Cars, locomotives, et 
Railway repair shops 


Boots and shoes 

NS a TE aa a Re Ne 
Petroleum 

Paper boxes 

PE POCCROIOES . . Connirindcoccenatiiocncnnesgesese 
ting: Book and job 


Cotton goods 
Cotton and woolen 
Dyeing 

Men’s clothing 
Shirts and collars 
Women’s clothing 
Women’s headwear 








+1 +++ 
PONS x 


+bh4+1} 


++4++4 1 1 | 
PPA PNP 


pu 


| 
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+++ 


-~ 
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+1412) 


| +- 
stot det he 
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po 90 
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oh 
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+ 
ge) 5 





1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Oklahoma 


The April 15, 1926, issue of the Oklahoma Labor Market, published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Oklahoma, contains the following 
information showmg the changes in employment and pay rolls in 71() 
establishments in that State from February to March, 1926: 
















CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISH. 
MENTS IN OKLAHOMA, FEBRUARY TO MARCH, 1926 












March, 1926 























Employment Pay roll 



























































Number . 
Industry of plants nad = he cent 
: | of increase | of increase 
reporting ° (+) free - | (+) or de- 
Number of | crease (—) crease (— 
employees as com- Amount as com- 
pared with pared with 
February, | February, 
1926 | 1926 
| i 
ee ES ees ee 13 393 | —4.1 $7, 347 | ~—11.7 
Food production: 
Wakeries:.<.......-...---. a ee 35 516 44.7 13, 875 | { 
| SA aa RS eas a | 7 48 —17.2 804 —22 3 
Creameries and dairies._..............__- 11 Tl +1.8 2, 192 ~11.4 
Sl il Pes 8 eT 44 347 +1.5 7, 918 15 
ey GN IIB oo Sto. ce wen ne dagumecs 33 285 +10.9 7, 376 0 
Meat and poultry .................. fn 14 1, 538 —.1| 35, 592 2.8 
Lead and zinc: 
Prines ati, Mis .__....,.........5.. a 46 3, 542 —3.8 103, 854 9.0 
ON nee Sa Det t ARRRRES 265s ME 17 2, 080 —3.7 | 56, 130 —13.4 
Metals and machinery: 
Sg EE eh ee ee SER 29 1, 285 +7.1 | 20, 501 —12.2 
Foundries aud machine shops..__...-.--- 38 916 —.3/ 25, 374 8.4 
Tank construction and erection......_--- 16 662 —3.5 | 16, 406 —4 6 
Oil industry: 
Production and gasoline extraction. _____ 123 4, 437 —.9! 130,605 13.9 
EE ie I ls, a 66 5, 747 +5. 6 | 182, 547 +3.9 
EE Ee ER, 8A ane 24 249 —2.0 | 7, 865 + 1.4 
Public utilities: 
Steam railroad shops. -_..-...........--- 11 1, 720 —4,2 | 46, 041 8,3 
akg Se. 5 -e eee 6 705 —2. 5) 16, 236 —f. 1 
Water, light and power__..............-- 50 7° 1, 002 —4.0 | 27, 602 —7.6 
», Clay, and glass: 
ETE ETE: TE 11 374 +3.6 | 7, 372 +19.3 
Cement aud plaster...............-....-- 6 955 +7.3 | 24,486] + +9.9 
RN EE SUR Tl g, a 6 202 —2.4)} 2, 707 —13.6 
Glass manufacturing..........-.......--- 9 1, 056 +1. 5 | 22, 469 —17.7 
Textiles and cleaning: } 
Textile manufacturing._..........-...-_- 9 436 +11. 5 | 7, 617 +20.7 
Laundries and cleaning..............-..- 52 1, 406 +1.1 | 24, 185 —.2 
Woodworking: 
LO eS 2 ee ee 14 361 —.3 5, 073 —24. 6 
EN TES 5 eee tell 20 361 —.6 | 9, 660 ( 
Total, all industries_....-.........-.-_- 710 30, 754 | +.4 | 811, 834 —4.0 











Wisconsin 


The April, 1926, issue of the Wisconsin Labor Market, issued by 
the State Industrial Commission, contains the following data on 
volume of employment in Wisconsin industries in March, 1926: 
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pER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN INDUSTRIES FROM 
MARCH, 1925, AND FEBRUARY, 1926, TO MARCH, 1926 











Industry 


Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 


—— 





February to March, | March, 1925, to March, 
1926 19% 





Employ- | 
ment 


Pay roll 





Manual 
POA inkickahinteknamedianbiadanestiinerinaemean 


Stone crushing and quarrying 
Minute. LU i " 
Stene and allied industries 
Brick, tile, and cement Dloeks__.........._____- 
Stone finishing 


Pig iron and rolling mill products 
Structural-iron werk 

Foundries and machine shops 
Railread repair shops 


Bt A IS RB Sa Ae A 
Other metal products 
Wood 
Sawmills and planing mills 
Box factories 


Sash, door, and interior finish... 
Furniture 
Other wood products 

Rubber 


Other ieather preducts........................- 
Paper 

Paper and pulp mills 

P bo 


hing_- 
Other textile products._.................-----.. 
Foods 


ng 
Baking and confectionery 
ene ot 
‘anning and preservi 
Flour milts ‘i 2: 
Tobacco manufacturing 
_ Other food produets......... sealife | Ahec tenet’ Tk 
Light and power 
Printing and publishing 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing 
C hemieal facluding soap, glue, and explosives) - ... 
Construction : 


Marine, dredging, sewer-digging-.--........ 
Communieation: ~~ r 


Steam railways............ Fst See Ge hw 
i ps nae pee 
_, 2 xpress, telephone, and telegra 
Wholesale trade... __. <i E.t aead 
Hotels and restaurants 


Nonmanual 


Manufacturing, mines, and quarries 

i ee +e Getpno ope gpeccedons 
Ommunieat CAE, Ste RD GB tig EES 8S RS Bie 
Wholesale trade....... ~~ ter TE Be: es Si 
Retail trade—sales force only 

i,Scellaneous rofessional services 
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2 
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4 i 
3 
3 
i 
2 
8 
1 
1 
2 
1 
9 
7 
9 
3 
l 
8 
1, 
2 
0 
9 
v 
7 
1 
8 
5 
9 
i 
9 
3 
3 
0 
7 
8 
6 
9 
4 
1 
0 
8 
2 
2 
1 
1 





+1. 
—1. 
+17. 
+30. 
—13. 
—2. 
+32. 
14 
—8. 
—15. 
+11. 
—B. 
+8. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 
i ae following tables are epee from monthly reports of 


actual selling prices * received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food, April 15, 
1925, and March 15 and April 15, 1926, as well as the percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the price per 

ound of pork had was 36.8 cents on April 15, 1925; 37.2 cents on 
arch 15, 1926; and 38.3 cents on April 15, 1926. These figures 
show increases of 4 per cent in the year and 3 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase 
of 7.8 per cent on April 15, 1926, as compared with April 15, 1925, 
and an increase of 1.6 per cent on April 15, 1926, as compared with 
March 15, 1926. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
Patt i OR DECREASE APRIL 15, 1926, COMPARED WITH MARCH 15, 1926, AND 
15, 1 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 








oe of increase 
ai ; =? or decrease 
Average retail price on et? Apr. 15, 1926 
‘ mpared with— 
Article comp 





Mar. 15,| Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, 
1926 1925 


= 
& 
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Lard 

Vegetable lard substitute - - 
Eggs, strictly fresh 

Bread 
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1 In addition to retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes 
each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 


APRIL 15, 1925—Continued 


TABLE 1.~AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE APRIL 15, 1926, COMPARED WITH MARCH I5, 1926, AND 
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Article 





Unit 






































Flour. -.-.- Si iss talon vee ged ss-ereintnss Guiana 
Chant lie, dete oc ntcecags bones chaemiiees 
pe ASE 5 ATM HO EN 8a <e 
Cs ot oo < ty oeedamaandiein 


pS CAE Se PRE eS 
DG ciiudincaneyhaaddein sd tmhvondkiaea 
tities cnnduscctbescuauawa 
PE ss wb bien coctecsciiies dane 
GE etn cdadncccchiiusie ae 


RL ba 
) RS aS pee aes 


Ce od ce oe ouanedal 


kn 


Tomatoes, Samed... sec Se 








| Serene A SRR: 
Sand as 


























4° cont of — 
. : — +) or decrease 
Average retail price on (—) Apr. 15, 1926 
compared with— 
Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, 
1925 1926 1926 1925 1926 
Cents Cents Cents 
6. 1 6. 2 6. 1 0 —2 
5.5 5. 2 5.1 —7 —2 
9.3 9.1 9. 1 —2 0 
11.0 11.0 11.0 0 0 
24. 6 25. 4 25. 4 +3 0 
20. 4 20. 3 20. 2 —1 —0, 4 
11.0 11.7 11.7 +6 0 
10. 4 9. 4 9.3 —11 —1 
2.4 5.6 6.7 | +179 +20 
6.9 5.9 6.3 —-9 +7 
- 85 7.2 7.4 +35 +3 
12. 6 12.1 12.0 —5§ —1 
18. 0 16. 6 16. 5 —8 —l 
18. 5 17.7 17.6 —5 . —1 
13.9 12.2 12.0 —14 —2 
7.5 6.7 6. 6 —12 —1 
75. 5 76. 1 76. 3 +1 +0.3 
52. 1 51.3 51.1 —2 —0.4 
17.4 17.1 17.1 2 0 
14.5 14.6 14. 6 +1 0 
37. 4 35. 3 35. 5 —5 +1 
51.8 47.8 52. 6 +2 +10 
ee ee ee Se ee +7.8 

















53.6 cents in Apri 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on April 15, 1913, and on April 15 of each year 
from 1920 to 1926, together with percentage changes in April of 
each of these specified years, compared with April, 1913. 
ample, the price pa pound of ham was 26.5 cents in April, 1913; 

, 1920; 49.3 cents in April, 1921; 50.7 cents in April, 
1922; 45.1 cents in April, 1923; 44.3 cents in April, 1924; 53.5 cents 
in April, 1925; and 55.1 cents in April, 1926. 

As compared with April, 1913, these figures show an increase of 
102 per cent in April, 1920; 86 per cent in April, 1921; 91 per cent in 
April, 1922; 70 per cent in April, 1923; 67 per cent in April, 1924; 
102 per cent in April, 1925; and 108 in April 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 65.6 per cent in April, 1926, as compared with April, 1913. 
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TABLE 2,—AVEBAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEN 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE APRIL 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPAk») 
WFmTH APRIL 15, 1913 

[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers} 





- Per cent of increase Apr. 15 of cach 
| Average retail price on Apr. 15— specified year compared wit! 
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Cts. Cts.| Cts.) Cts.' Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| 

Sirloin steak Pound _ _|25. 5! 43. 2/40, 0/86. 4/37. 9/39. 6/40. | 69 571 43) 49 55 8 
Round steak \__ od __-{22. 2} 39. 9/85, 631. 4132. 3183. 6134. 80) 60 41} 45) 51 

Rib roast _.-@0_- - .|20..0} 33. 5\30, 4/27. 3/27. . 029. . 68; 52) 37; 38) 45) ay 

Chuck roast i (16. 2) 26. 6/22, 4/19. 5/19. 7/20. 9/21. 6722. |) A ez J =|) 

Plate beef ' 12.2) 19. 0195, 4.13. ie . . 8 56) 26) 7) 4 | 13 

| | } | | ] j 

21.6 43. 237. 1/33. 

26.8 5). 644, 4/39. 

. (26. 5) 53. 6.49. 3/50. 

Lamb, leg of lo. . - -/20. 2) 43. 0/34, 6)38. 

Pe... deben |. .do____/22.2 o.oo 2. 
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Salmon, canned, red_|___do-_-__-.|____137. 888, 432. 
Mitk, fresh } Quart___| 8.9 16.3/14. 9/12. 
Milk,evaporated__.| () _.--| 14.414 611. 
Butter | Pound - ./40. 4) 76. 1 55, 6145. 
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45.9) 44. 1) 53.665 
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1 Both pink and red. 2 15-16 ounce can. 3 8-ounce package. 

4 28-ounce package. 5 No. 2 can. 

6 Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
composed of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 
family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: 5!r- 
loin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, cor 
meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea, 
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Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
of food for which prices have been anal since 1913, as well as the 
changes in. the amounts of these articles that could be purchased for 
g| in specified years, 1913 to 1925, and in March and April, 1926. 





TaARLE 8.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND 
“AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 1913 TO 1925, AND IN 
MARCH AND APRIL, 1926 















































































































Sirloin steak | Round steak Rib roast Chuck roast Plate beef Pork chops 
6] Year Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
5g age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt./| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt. 
5 retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 
33 price price price price price price 
yt) . 
77 Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
31 per lb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. |perlb.| Lbs. | per lb.) Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. 
108 ke 25. 4 3.9 22.3 4.5 19.8 5.1 16.0 6.3 12.1 8.3 21.0 4.8 
38 tet Gaseerae ss Spa 43. 7 2.3 39. 5 2.5 33. 2 3. 0 26. 2 3.8 18.3 5.5 42.3 2.4 
$2 ee ae 38: 8 2. 6 34. 4 2.9 29: 1 3. 4 21, 2 4.7 14.3 7.0 34. 9 2.9 
We cas tk a ts 37.4 2.7) 423 3.1 | 27.6 3.6) 127 5h} 128 7.8) 33.0 3.0 
aren Os ise og cts en ace 39.1 26} 33.5 3.0) 28.4 3.5} 202 5.Q 12.9 7.8 30. 4 3.3 
5b eee a ent, 336} 25] 3&8] 30; 2&8} 35] OS} 48] 132) 7.6] 308 3.2 
rs Wilke, its ons es ae 40. 6 2.5 | 347 2.9 |} 29.6 3.4] 21.6 4.6} 13.8 7.2) 36.6 2.7 
b 1926: 
March -.-_-- 40.7 2. 5 34.9 2.9 29.9 3.3 22. 4.5 14. 6 6.8 37. 2 27 
April......} 4L1 2.4 35. 2 2.8 30. 1 3.3%] 223 4.5 14.7 6.8 38.3 2.6 
66 
35 Hens Milk Butter C heese 
- Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
; per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | pergt.| Qts. |perld.| Lbs. | per Wb.| Lbs. 
gr MR edna’) ax 27.0 3.7 26. 9 3.7 21.3 4.7 8.9 1.2) 33 2. 6 22: 1 4.5 
=p Rs as at 52:3 19} 565 18} 44.7 22) 7 6.0} 701 14} 41.6 2.4 
; WOO DSe. 5. 42.7 23) 2.8 20} 30.7 25/| 146} 68) 517 1.9 | 34.0 29 
| oa er ae 39. 8 2. 5 48.8 2.0} 36.0 2.8 13. I 7.6) 47.9 2.1 32.9 3.0 
10 10 555. a8 39. 1 2.6; 45.5 2.2); 35.0 29) 13:8 7.2) 55.4 18} 369 2.7 
Ws Se 37.7 27; 45.3 2.2} 35.3 2.8) 13:8 72) 51.7 1.9} 353 28 
WR Scat ck 46.7 21}; 526 L9| 36.6 2.7); 14.0 72} 548 LS} 36.7 ya i 
"an 1926: 
- March. ___- 4a4} 20} sO] 2O} 304] 25] mol 722) 5a6] 1o} ana}. a2 
ai7 April....... 48.5} 21 | 5.1] LS} 405| 25} 139] 7.2{ 509] 20] 345) 27 
y Lard Eggs Bread Flour Corn meal Rica 
lok Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
per lb.| Lbs. \perdoz.| Dogs. | per lb.| Lbs. | perldb.| Lbs. | perib.| Lhs. | per lb.| Lhe, 
ss We i en 15.8 6.3} 345 2.9 5.6} 17.9 3.3) 30.3 3.6] 33.3 87 1.5 
22 ae ees 29, 5 3.4) 681 Lh. 5 11.5 8.7 8.1 12.3 6.5) 15.4 17.4 4&7 
| 4\ a. ck Bde ot 18. 0 5. 6 50. 9 2.0 9.9 10.1 5. 8 17.2 4.5 22. 2 9.5 105 
71 _ ae ee 17.0 5.9 44.4 2.3 8.7 11.5 5. 1 19. 6 3.9 25. 6 9.5 10. 5 
Wy. is ek ce 17.7 5.6) 46.5 2.2 8.7 11. 5 4.7 21.3 4.1 24.4 9.5 10.5 
d | i ee 19. 0 5.3) 47.8 2.1 8.8}; 14 49]; 24 4.7, 21.3] WL 9.9 
> lant are ls As cok 23.3 4.3); 521 1.9 9.4; 10.6 6.1} 16.4 5.4] 185) Lhd 9.0 
iat 1996; 
March_.__.| 21.9 4.6} 38.5 2.6 9.4; 10.6 6.2); 16.1 S23) MST IL7 8.5 
. Apeil....... 21.4 4.7 38. 6 2. 6 9.4 10. 6 6.1 16. 4 5.1 19. 6 14.7 &5 
65. 6 
= Potatoes Sugar Tea Coffee 
een Cents Cents } Cents Cents 
age per lb.| Ebs. | per ib.| Lbs. } per b.| Lbs. | per ib.| Lobe. 
Sir- | > a o---F 17] BS 55) WAP 54.4 18) 2:8 Eg ROS Sen, Stee seid Laan 
-orn i cetesek O25 ISL 4 5&2: 73.3 14} 47.0 . S 2 eres ore Sas Seen 
. Sie 3.11 32.3 8.0) 12.51] 69.7 L4] 36.3 4 EE I: SRN aie aie 
ey RE 28} 3865.7) 7.3) B.7TP 1 1.5) 36.1 Naan! nated Anaad Aue Sool 
=a 2.9 34. 5 10. 1 9) 6&5 4} 87:7 Ge Aeapaell Sata sans ctrwpetee 
Ca 2.7 37.0 9. 2 10.9 71.5 1.4 43.3 ) 9 eee CRE. Sees, Sy eT 
= ee 3. 6 27.8 7.2 13.9 75. 5 1.3 51.5 3 Sa Ses Sse ; 
March __._- 5.6) 17.9] 67] 149] 71] 13] 513] 1.9]... | EASE SO FE: 
J ae 6.7 14.9 6.6 15, 2 76. 3 1.3 51.1 Se BE ci aunts Hocadan 
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A YERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 4 for 39 cities 
For 12 other cities prices are shown for the same dates with the 
bureau until after 1913. 


TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 


[Owing to differences in trade practices in the cities included in this +4 exact comparisons of prices in 
the prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail dealers; 
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1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse’’ steak. 
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one city with those in another can not be made for some articles, particularly meats and vegetables. Also 
and since some dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month] 








ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES 
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Chicago, Tl. Cincinnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
Article Unit a ; 5— 

age. 2 Mar.| Apr. age. |Mar.|Apr. 7 Mar.| Apr, 

15, | 15, 15, 15, 16, | 15, 

1913 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926) 1913] 1925 | 1926 | 1926 | 1913 | 1995 | 1925 | 1926 

Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cis.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts.| Cts.) C1. 
Sirloin steak ...........- POGUE. .n0n0 22. 3) 41. 7) 43.3) 43. 8) 24. 1] 37. 1) 36.8) 37. 2) 25. 0) 38.1) 37.1) 37.6 
Round steak..........--|-.... estes 19. 0| 32. 2) 34. 5} 35. 6) 21. 9} 33. 6) 33. 2] 33.3) 21. 8! 31.6 31.0 21.6 
PES SS ss "eee 19. 7} 33. 1] 33. 5} 33. 7] 19. 9} 29. 2) 29. 8} 29. 7) 20. 0} 26. 8) 27. 0} 27.5 
8) ae Gee Peer ie eains 15. 4| 22. 5) 24. 8} 24.9) 16. 4) 20.2) 20. 8} 21.3) 17. 2) 21.8) 22. 0) 20 ¢ 
|, | ~~ ae ta ™ = 11. 4) 13.3) 14.5) 14.6) 13.4) 15.4) 15. O} 15. 6) 12.3) 12.7) 13. 8| 13. 
Pork chops............--]--..- Oi 19. 5| 35. 7| 35.1) 36.9) 22. 1) 35. 4 35. 8| 35.8 21.3! 88.2) 37.3, 39.3 
Dae, Ged... . .... <4. tas do__...-| 31.4) 50.7) 52. 5) 52.3) 25. 7/ 40. 0) 44. 6) 44.6) 27.0) 47.6) 50.1 49.7 
Ham, sliced__....._._._- ee MR 32. 5 53.9) 54.5) 54. 1) 28. 2) 53.0) 53.3) 53.1) 36.0 58. 1) 56. 8) 57.3 
en | ar aaa EE, FS do___.--| 20. 7| 37. 7| 37. 9} 37. 6} 18. 6] 38. 6] 36. 1) 36. 6) 21. 5) 36. 6) 36.0) 36.3 
Wasi csng cocsecdewepeuhnobe ce 21. 1} 38. 5! 41.2] 41. Of 25.3) 42.3) 41. 0} 43. 0) 25.0) 41.3) 43. y 443 
Salmon, canned, red... _|..--.- Re FE es 32. 8| 38. 7] 38. 6)... _- 29. 5} 37.1) 37. 4)..-.- 30.8) 38.5) 38.6 
Milk, fresh_._..-.......- Quart. __.__. 8.0, 14.0 14.0)-14.0) 8.0 12.0) 12.0120 83 14.0 14.6 13.7 
Milk, evaporated__._.._| 15-16-ez. can.j--__- 10. 7} 11. 8 10. 9--_.. 10. 6 10. 9) 10. 8)____- 10.8) 11.2) 11.2! 
SIRS sets tetcstenchs Satan Pound __.._- 39. 0} 50. 5) 50. 8} 47. 3) 41 52. 8] 52. 5) 49. 6 42. 0} 54.0) 55.4) 51.1 
Oleomargarine (all but- j.__.. ik cde edhe saoe 27. 4; 28. &| 27. 7j.---.. 30. 7} 30.9 = 32. 0} 32. 4) 32. 0) 
ter substitutes). | | 
A ary SE SE  ———— 25. 3) 40. 0) 41. 6) 41.1) 21. 6) 36. 7| 36. 2) 35. 9, 23. 0} 35.7) 39. 0) 38.7 
ie: in cont dhentieches incon do___.._] 14.9} 22.7] 21. 4) 21. 1] 14.2) 21. 6 29. 4] 19.6) 16.5) 24.5! 22.7, 22.5 
Vegetable lard substitute} ___-.. GD <i hs 26. 3) 26. 3) 26. 3). -._. 25. 8 25. 9} 25. 3).._..| 27.2) 27.0; 27.2 
Eggs, strictly fresh... __- Dozen___.--- 22. 9 39. 7/ 41. 2) 41. 7) 19. 4) 33. 9) 32. 2) 34.0) 23.6) 38.1) 40.3) 39.9 
WE on césausebiccceed OGM: 60<<- 6.1) 99 98} O98) 48) 9. 9. e 5. * 8.0 BL 8 
ie k's $c Skip ese | EA 27 55 58) 56 33) 5.9 6 3 3.1) 60 6.1) 6.1 
Corm meal _. ...-.......-Ju--0. do_..-.j 29) 65 61) 61) 25) 46 4 27 5.8 6.2 5.2) 
) | ree One Ree Ste 9.0} 8&4) 8 4).-._- 8. 8. G....- 9.5 9.5 9.4 
Corn flakes__.._........- 8-02. pkg --.-|--.-- 10.1; 10. 1) 10. 0}-___- 10. 3} 10. , = 11.3) 11.2 11.1 
Wheat cereal__........_- 28-02. pkg--__}_---- 24. 2) 24. 4) 24. 5}... 23. 7| 24. " rah 25.0) 25. 2) 25.3 
Macaroni. .............- Pound. .....|.._-. 19, 8| 19.3] 19. O}.___- 19.7} 18. . B)..-.-] 21.7) 21.8 21.9 
I ties cieinches camels 46 a dg, cea ie gy 0 11. 4 11. 8} 11. 8 3} 10.8) 11. -1}. & 5) 11.3) 12.2 12.0) 
Beans, navy............]_-..- ae BS 9.9 9.5) 9 4)..._. 8.38) 7. ee 9.7) 7.9 7.8 
| Rt I Sees OP. cana 1.3 22) 5. 6. LS 2. 5. 4, 14 21) 5.7) 7.0 
GN tbcecccke csi. ee Sl er 6.8) 5. ae a. 5. ait 6.2) 5. 2 6.5 
Gubbage. ............... oa Ts Pa 5.7] 7.7 7. 4--... 5.5) 7. — 5.3) 7.6 7.2 
Beans, baked._._______- No. 2 can. -.|--..- 12, 9} 12.8) 12. 7)__._. 11. 4] 11.0 13. 0___.. 13. 3] 12. 6 12.7 
Corn, canned _._____.__- —- ee ae 18. 6} 16.9) 16. 8}... 16. 4) 15. > 18. 7) 17. 7) 17.3 
See a aS he 18 Oj 17, 5 17. 2....- 17. 7] 17. 3) 17. 3)..... 18. 0) 2.9 17.7) 
Tomatoes, ¢anned____.._}._---. a Pw 15, 2) 14 2) 18. 8|._... 13. 9} 12. 5 Q).-.-- 14.3, 13. 6) 13.4 
Sugar, granulated______- Pound... -. 50 721 65 64 50 7.4 67 67 5.2) 7.5) 68 67 
, os ARS ashes ca 53. 3| 73. 5| 73. 5| 72.3) 60.0) 75. 2] 78. 21 78.6) 50.0} 78.0, 79.5 81.6 
Ae a IER AE eee | REAL 30. 7] 52.3) 52.1) 51. 6) 25. 7, 6 46. 4) 46. 4) 26. 5) 54. 4 54. " 54. 1 
ll TE SE at ere ee eee 18. 5} 18. 5} 18.7)... 17. 4] 17. 6 17. 6)....- 18. 6; 17. 2) 17 ‘ 
ESSE aS a ee ee ee Pe er 15, 7% 15.3) 16. 4)_.... 14.4 14.9) 15, @__-.. 14.7) 14. 6) 14.6 
| ae Dozen. _...-.)--..- 42. 3) 42. 2) 41. 9]___._ 39. 5) 37. 3) 36. 5)... 7. 5) 50. & 50. 0° 
Oranges__..._.. were es. Et _ ee A 52. 8 51. 2) 58. 1)_.... 52, 5} 41. 4) 52. 0._--. 54. 0) 47.5) 57.9) 

j 

















_ 1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘rump”’ in this city, but in most of the other cit ies 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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Houston, Tex. | Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksonville, Fla. 

ich Ini Apr. 15— 5 

ase — Apr.|Mar.| Apr. al Mar.) Apr. sang Bese Mar.| Apr! 

15, 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 

1925 | 1926 | 1926 | »913 yes 1926 | 1926 | 1913 | 1995 | 1926 | 1928 

Cts.| Cts.| Crs.| Cts.| Cts.| €ts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts.) Cts.) 

ee ae Pound -..... 31. 1} 3. 28) 3.32) 25. 5) 37. 5) 37. 5} 37. 4) 28.3) 35. 7) 38. 1) 3x. 0) 

ET NE 1s ncninemineaieninntiiae ed | ee 30. 0} 31. 5) 31. 9} 23.3) 35. 7) 35. 8} 36. 1) 24. 0} 30. 9) 32.8) 32.9) 

a ala TEE AE: A: _ Ta 24. 3} 25. 8} 26.3} 17.4} 28. 2) 28. 4] 29. 1) 25. 0} 26. 4) 28. 9) 29. 4! 

TIL... tn:cnintteshegupceliandine chiens 20. 0} 20. 8} 20.0} 16. 1} 23. 6] 24. 2] 24.9} 15. 8) 19.6} 21.1) 21.9 

ere ott etiam toe 15. 9} 17. 5} 18. 2} 12. 5) 14.9) 15,3) 15.1) 11. 4) 11. 5) 12. 5) 13, 6) 

IN os nda gonabdasouertenun ak... <4 33. 4) 35. 6) 36.3) 21.7) 35.3) 34.9) 36.0] 23. 8) 33.8) 36.7) 36. 7) 

OS PSRs Sy ices 47.3) 49. 5) 49.3) 29. 8] 43. 6) 45.9) 45. 6) 26.4) 41.3) 48.7) 47.3 

REREAD A ED (  tiaeele 52. 0} 50. 8} 50. 8} 31. 2) 54. 4) 55. 7] 56. 4) 28. 0} 52:1) 52.2) 52.8 

I i a ciel nema do____..-| 35. 0} 37. 0} 36. 0} 19. 0} 41. 4) 40. 7/ 40.0) 20. 8 37. 2} 39. 6) 37.0 

a RT hate A ARE CNS A STG. Ee Tega 37. 1} 39. 4) 39. 5} 22.5) 37.1) 39.2) 41.0) = 35. 5) 40.9) 41.2 

Salmon, canned, red_._......-]_---. Nena 31: 0} 36.0} 36. 5)__-_- 32. 2) 35. 6} 34. 8}... 30. 8} 38.4) 38.2 

MER SEE eae a Quart --___..-} 16.0} 15. 5} 16.0} 8.0} 11.0} 12.0) 12.0} 12. 5} 18.8) 22.0) 22.6) 

Milk, evaporated____....._--_- 15-16-0z. can_j 11. 9} 11. 6} 11. 6).___- 10. 4] 10. 7} 10. 8]... _- 11. 8} 12. 5} 12.9) 

NE Ae aE Se ick EB: Pound -.-_.._.| 54. 5) 51.3] 47.8) 39.3] 51.8) 51. 6) 49. 4) 43. 8) 56.9) 57.1) 55.9 
Oleomargarine (all butter sub- 

Ea eal ee RT GE: al inca onc 31. 5} 31. 5] 31. 6/_.-.. 29. 5) 31. 7} 30. 4)____- 30. 4) 32.1 74 
(0  SERGR Se Se See as ee SS Os. nas 34. 7| 33. 3] 31.4) 20. 8) 37. 7| 37. 8| 36. 1] 22. 5) 34.6) 35.0) 33.7 
ON OSIERGTS ROE Ee a | SAE do_.._..-| 23. 0} 23.3) 22.5 15. 2| 21. 9} 19. 1} 49. O} 15. 7] 23.0} 23. 7) 23.1 
Vegetable lard substitute -_._.}_._-- ie 19. 1] 17. 8} 18. 5j.._-- 26. 3) 26. 4) 26. 1).___- 24. 4} 24. 5) 24. 5) 
Eggs, strictly fresh_........--- Dozen_.._-.- 33. 9} 28. 7] 33. 2} 20. 0} 31.3) 32:0) 33. 2} 27. 5) 39. 5) 38.1) 41.0 
ih ll CE a i \y een 8.9) 9.0) 9.0} 5.1) 81) 8&0} 8 6. 5} 11.2) 11.0) 11.0 
a ED ie I Ra ly RPE ‘she inno tts 6.2) 6. 6.0} 3.2) 5.9) 5.9 6. 3.8 6.8) 6.9) 7.0 
EN EEE EN IAA WEE are 5.2) 4. 3.9) 2.5) 4.8) 4.4) 4. 2.6) 4.3) 4.2) 4.2) 
i ES hn OE ARE Es ABE Ro 9.5) 9. De itera 7.9) 8.0} 8.1}... 9.8} 10.0) 9.7) 
EET Es AR SIRE SE: 8-oz. pkg___-_| 11.9) 11. 8} 11. 8)_.__- 10. 1} 10. 2} 10. 2j..-_- 11. 4) 11. 2) 11.4! 
Wheat cereal .........-.....-- 28-oz. pkg--.-| 24.8) 25. om Jsuned 24. 6) 24. 6) 24. 6). ...- 24. 8} 24.7) 24.7) 
EE tn ketene Oe oe Pound.-_-__-- 18. 8} 18.3} 18. 0)_..-- 20. 4; 19.1) 19. 1f_.___- 20. 6} 20.3 20.0 

SEES SR ae See. ee Rh ia 9. 6} 10.0) 10.3) 9.2) 11.1) 11.8) 11.7} 6.6) 10.0) 11.2) 11.0) 
a RA Bekele! cael al Pi dee 11. 2} 10. _* ReAES 9.5) & a ies a 11. 0} 10. 4) 10.8 
A an Te a AR alt Bs kth MB TT allah 4.5) 5. 6.4) 1.2) 1.7) 5.3) 64) 2.2) 2.9) 7.3) 7.8) 
lll i all lh Tec Ne Ah EAE ise ry Se Sd 5 dee | a Sy tales 7.6) 8.4) 83) 

| 
OP AS eth, SES 2 age = 4.9) 5. aiecosd Si 2.00. 7.40... oa 4.5) 8.3) 6.8) 
I, DE. di nocmpaccas <| No. 2 can-_-_-} 12.7) 12.0} 12. 0j)....- 12. 0} 10. 7} 10. 4)_..__ 12. 0} 10. 8) 11.1 
EE Rete a IPC Ee | Vie 18. 3} 15. 6} 16. 2)_...- 17. 1) 15.4} 14. 8f____- 20. 9} 19. 2) 19.7 
etl SRE aS: AE do__....-} 18.2} 14.4} 14,3/_...- 16. 6} 15. 6) 14. 6)_.__- 20. 2} 19. 2) 19.7 
Tomatoes, canned -_.........-/.-..- - Wkiehen a 13. 8} 10. 4] 10. 2}... 14.7] 12 8 11. 7... 12. 6! 11.1) 10.9 
Sugar, granulated_...........- Pound.....- 7.3) 6. 6.7| 5.8) 7.7) 7.0) 7.0} 5.9) 7.7) 7.0) 7.1 

ed Eanes ERE ES: aah ile faded 76. 8| 81. 6} 81. 6| 60.0) 80. 5) 85. 4) 85. 3) 60. 0} 97.9) 96. 7) 96.6 
al ik AES TR 85 CTE Dredge 46. 4) 45. 6) 45. 51 30. 8} 52.6) 51.1) 51.1) 34. 5) 52,1) 51.6) 51.3 
Si cckeesndnoeatihonedaamiel do._......| 17.7] 16.2} 16. 7/....- 19.9} 19. 2} 19. 3}..._. 18.1) 18.8} 19.2 
SRE es eee ee ere 15. 4} 14. 7] 14. 9}... 15. 5}. 16. 3} 16. 3}... - 15. 6} 16. 4| 15. 7| 
RR Sa OE I I Ric Dozen.......} 30. 0} 28. 0} 28. Oj... 31, 2} 30. 0} 30. 9}... 32. 1) 27. 0} 26.0 
| RR RP SES TT l F 6S ad 43.1] 47. 5} 47.1)....- 49, 4) 45.3) 49. 0)... 46. 0} 39. 5} 46,1 























1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘porterhouse”’ steak. 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTI. CLI 
Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, II], PI 
- | 
a I— 
Article Use Apr. | Mar.| Apr. age. 16 Mar.| Apr. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr, | AP! 
15, 15, 2, 1 15, 15, 15, | 15, -— 
1925 | 1926 | 1926 1913 | 1925 1926 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 913 
oe } Ctinenents | 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
Sirloin steak -...........- Pound__-_--- 39.9) 40.2) 40.2) 24.7) 37.5] 36.5) 36.3) 35.0) 32.5) 34.0 130. ( 
DINE. oe ceccencobnas 2 do.....--| 33.2) 33.9) 34.1) 20:8) 34.4) 33.1) 33.3) 33.2) 32.1) 33.1 | 95. $ 
Re ee ae do_..----}- 31.7} 31.9) 32.3) 17.1] 25.7) 26.0) 26.2) 24.3) 24.4) 249 92. 4 
4 SOND a ae ae 22. 6; 22.6; 24.0) 15.4) - 21.3) 21.9) 21.5] 20.6) 20.2) 20.7 ' | 17. 
gS ie SE De esta 15.3) 16.1) 16.0) 10.4) 11.3) 12.2) 12.4) 13.6) 13.7) 13.6 | 12. 
| 
eer Wes 3. Sak ee asd do___.-..| 32.8} 36.0} 36.4) 20.4] 37.0) 35.4) 36.7) 33.5) 33. 5| 35. 2 | 22. 4 
Deacon, Ged. .... 2. 65-2. Oe 2 F. 2 40.9| 43.9) 44.8) 28.0) 51.2) 51.6) 52.1) 50.0) 49.7] 49.3 25. 4 
pee eee ae eS: 42.8 46.8) 48.1) 29.0) 57.4) 56.1) 56.6) 53.0) 52.3) 52.7 | 30. 
Leman, le Of. 25 oS hk - a it: 40.8} 40.0) 39.5) 17.5) 39.1) 36.5) 37.4) 38.5) 385.8) 36.9 | 20. ! 
AC RI ROR Shoe OS ee 36.9; 40.1) 41.4) 19.8) 33.5) 34.2) 35.7) 35.0 36.4) 36.5 | 98 
Salmon, canned, red__-__|.___- mei se) 31.2| 37.4] 37. 7|.2.--- 33.9] 38.6) 38.8] 32.8] 38.3] 38.4 Lia 
A, SE Boe Quart_...--.| 17.0) 17.5) 17.5 8.2} 11.6) 11.1) IL 1) 12.0) 11.7) 11.3 8. | 
Milk, evaporated - - __---- 15-16-0z.can_| 10.8) 11.3) 11. 1)..__-- 11.4) 11.9) 11.9) 11.7) 11.8) 11.8 a 
| BIE Pa A ie Pound.__-_--- 54.4) 55.9) 54.6) 38.8) 48.2) 49.5) 47.6) 50.4) 49.1) 45.5 47.; 
Oleomargarine (all butter |____- do.....-.| 28.9 20.2) 20 5).....- 30.0; 30.4) 30.4) 29.8 30.9 29.7 ae 
substitutes). | 
| | 
| RE SO TR | MO do....--- 33.4) 34.6) 33.4) 22.5) 36.4) 37.2) 35.7) 36.8) 35.4) 34.7 25.4 
BRS gears 58 She tS ae do..-.---} 21.9} 20.9) 20.8) 17.3) 25.1) 24.2) 24.0) 23.5) 22.4) 22.1) 15. 
Vegetable lard substitute_|_____ eee 22. 5} 22.0) 22. 1/.....- 27.2} 28.1) 27.9) 27.5) 27.1) 27.0) eS 
Eggs, strictly fresh ------- Dozen....-.-| 38.2} 35.3} 38.7| 20.5) 31:3) 31.5) 33.2) 32.7; 30.7) 33.7 4. | 
WO ancncgesbcdecdoceeé Pound - ..--- 9.4 9.5) 9.5) 5.2) 9.8) 10.1) 10.1) 10.0 10.1) 10. 1) | 4.1 
RPT SOY Ga Ps sie ae 002-3... 6.1 6.3 6.3 2.9 5. 2 §.5 5.4 5.9 6. 0} 6 0| i= 
OS RRS Se ME a ee 4.8 46 44 23) 5.3) 49 49 50 48 449) | 2.’ 
Rolled oats. _..-........--|_._..- ee 9.0) 85 8.4)... 10.7; 10.3) 10.3) 9.6 91) 8&9 =? 
RE Re A 8-oz. pkg__.-| 10.8} 10.4} 10.4).____- 11.9} 12.3) 12.5) 12.1) 12.0) 11.8) 
Wheat cereal____-...--__- 28-0z. pkg__-| 23.9) 24.0) 23.9)...._- 24.6; 28.3) 28.3) 25. 25. 3} 25. 3 i 
Macaroni. ___.........._- Pound_...--| 19.3} 191} 19. 1).....- 21.2} 21.2) 21.1) 21.0) 20.5 20.6 tity 
IES aa ae a! ee A EE 11.8 12.1) 12,1 8.5) 10.1) 11.6) 11.6) 11.1) 11.7 11.7] | 9.! 
Beans, navy -----..------ =e ae a ae. Ge Buu 10.4; 10.0) 9.9 10.2, 9.0) 87 wad 
ee. 222. ..5.4-.5 45... do.......| 25 60 7.0] 13) 20 58 62 20 5.2) 59 | 2. 
ee eer Te: ee OM. 35..5 7.0 6.3} 6.7)-..... 8.1) 5.9 60) 7.8 64) 65 wilt 
; | 
2 a rey ae | Sais, ba ee es 5.4 ZH €6:8)..12.x 4.8 (Ge ee © ee Ay i A 
Beans, baked __..__...-.- No. 2can__.| 10.2) 10.0 9. Sj... 14.5) 14.1) 13.7) 12. 0) 11.9) 119 
Sth COG «os ssksc. aps. oe en ogee 17.7; 15.8) 16.3)...... 16.6; 15.9) 15.9) 16.6 15.6) 15.6 we | 
Peas, canned_...........- Boe BO.- 24.3 22.1; 19.9) 19.8)... .. 16.7) 16.7) 16.7) - 18. » 17. * 18. 4 I 
Tomatoes, canned____..__|____- aa aie 12.4) 10.2) 10.3)... 15.0; 14.4) 14.3) 15.4) 14.0) 13.8) me 
Sugar, granulated _______- Pound. ___-- 6.7) 5.9 6.0) 5.8) 7.8 7.0) 7.1) 84) 7.3) 7.3) 4.! 
Ws ch oh doodh dundee mde che ad ae 93.6) 89.4) 88.8) 56.0) 77.4) 79.1) 80.3) 66.8) 65.1) 65.1) | 54. | 
Ca a oreo st Sef 28.3 52.3; 50.2) 50.3) 30.0) 57.9) 57.3) 57.3) 52.6) 51.6) 51.9 25. | 
RE Es SR PR ia O02 616 16.1} 16.4) 16. 1)-..... 17.4} 17.7) 17. 6)- 19.6} 20.2) 20. 2 me. 
et ES as GEE Oni33.. 14.0) 14.1) 13.9)...... 16.4) 15.7) 15.8) 15.2) 15.0) 15.3 |. 
Ras oe Dozen... _-_- 33.8} 32.5) 33. 8i_...... 413. 1)411. 4) 411.4) 412.8) 49.9) 49.9) lik 
SOONG. 5. 53. nncoadctc: 0.......| 57.3] 49.0). 51. 7 dial 48.8] 44.8) 47.8 44.4) 43.9) 48, i me 





1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin’”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse” steak. 
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Richmond, Va. ee. St. Louis, Mo 
| 1 ae 
Article Unit , 
. 15—- Apr. 15— 
a Inde Apr. Po, ae Apr. 64 Mar. Avr 
mel 35, | 95, 1 25,1) 15,1 36, 15, | 15, 
| » 1995 | Os | 199°r 
1913 | 1925 /1926 1926 |1925 |1926 | 1926 1913 | 1925 1926 | 1925| 
ee St fie ee oct ER 
cts.| Cts.| Cts Cts.| cts.| Cte.| Cte. Cts.| Ces. Cts. Cis. 
RE Ee 6 oe eae Pound__-__-- 21. 8) 39. 0) 89. 3) 39. 2] 39. 8) 40.3) 41 23. 4) 37.0) 36.2) 35.: 
OS RE ae aa BEL i eae 19. 6} 33. 8) 35. 0} 34. 9) B3. 1) 33. 2) 33.9) 21. 4) 34.8) 384.1 34) 
Pees. 5 AS ek lk eh was 18. 9} 31. 1) 31.7} BL. 5) 29. 9) 30.1) 30.6) 19.1) 29.8) 80.1 36 | 
Geeneees. es CU a ewes 15.3} 22. 2! 22. 8} 23.3] 23.4) 24.4) 24.1) 14.7) 20.9) 26.3, 29 
SiR ERAS, Tienes US ee do......-| 12,9} 15.3) 16.3} 16.3) 12.7) 13.8) 13.7) 10 | 13. 3} 14 13.9 
tr ines i 5 ko ot Ss. Oh iit 21. 2| 37. 2| 37.9] 38.7| 38.0] 40.0) 40.4) 18.8, 32.5] 32.8 a5.8 
Tepes GeeveG. ti. 3 ee Oh ...d%. 24. 4] 39. 6] 44. 4) 44. 6) 41.9) 44 3] 44.1) 24 3) 46.3) 45.3) 44.9) 
Ham, sliced. ._.......-..-.. |... do._..__-| 25. 7] 41. 8| 44 9} 45. 1) 51.01 53.2] 53.8) 25.7] 51.2) 50.7) 51.7 
ee aGe Ole. Su. 52s sk do._.__..| 19. 7| 45. 6} 45. 5) 45. 6; B9. 1) 37. 9 38.5) 17. 3) 39. 6) 37.0) 35.4 
| RS Say tats AEB Be % weed do._....-| 22. 1} 37. 3} 39.9) 42. 2) 41. 6) 43.6 ee 19. 1) 36. 2] 38. 6; 38,8 
Salmon, canned, red__...____.|___-- a ee See 32. 8} 36.8) 36.8) 30. 5) 37.0) B7. 5)._._- 33. 1} 39. 5) 39.9 
Rk ES ees a Quart.__.... 10. 0} 14. 0} 14.0) 14.0) 13.5) 12.5) 12.5) 8.0) 13.0) 13.0) 13.9 
Milk, evaporated__._..__.___- 15-16-02. Can_}__ ..- 12. 4) 12. 7) 12.6) 11.7] 11. 6) 11. 6)-_.-- 10. 1) 10. 4) 10.5) 
es. ee ee Pound. ____- 44. 2) 60. 2; 59. 5) 58.1) 64.2! 54.1) 51.0) 38.8) 54. 2) 55.0) 51.7 
Oleomargarine (all butter |__..- Bee ce 30. 9} 31. 5} 31. 9) 30. 5) 31. 9} 30. 9}_--_- 27. 1) 28. 6) 28.5 
substitutes). 
Cheaete. cc. bs a do._._..- 22. 3| 35. 7} 36.1] 36.1) 37.3) 37.3] 37.6) 19.3] 35.2] 35.0: 33.4 34.0 
OS FE a ae pe Py ele | oie 15. O} 22. 4) 21. 9} 21.1) 23.2) 21.1) 20. 5) 13.8) 19.3) 17. 5) 16.9) 2.2 
Vegetable lard substitute_____|____-  SeweeG FESS 26. 2} 26. O| 24 7! 25. 1) 23.9) 23. 7).-_-- 26. 2} 26. 3) 25. 9) 7.5 
Eggs, strictly fresh._......___- Dozen__..__-| 21. 4] 37. 4} 35. 2} 37. 8! 36. 4! 41. 2) 38. 1) 19. 4) 34 5) 34.1 35.0 1 4 
cereus, Ce ee eS © Pound ------ 5.3) 9.4) 9.5) 9. 5 8. ‘ 8.9) 8.9) 5.6) 95) 99 98 10.2 
SAGE ee ese ee, ee @e.ié_3.- 3.31 6&1) 62 61 &2 59 59 29 SO 59 58 5 
NI og a ek oe |S 2.0) 5.0 50) 48 66 63) 63) 21) 48) 44 43 5.4 
SS PERSIST IPE “Pe Faris 9.5, &9 90 96 94) 91). 90 87) 87 9.5 
era ea 8-oz. pkg__ _|. .--| 11. 0} 11. ij 11.1) 10.7; 10.5) 10.3).-._- 10. 3) 10. 2) 10.3 12! 
_ . eee seen & 28-02. pkg..-j.----| 25.3) 25. 5) 25.4) 24 3) 24.9) 25. 2)..... 23. 8} 24. 4) 24.3) m5. { 
BINS. oF Sic. dk -icdduak Enea Tae 20. 7; 20.7} 20.4) 22.5) 22. 5) 22 5).._-.- 21. 7} 21. 2) 20.9) 18.‘ 
NE eee ee OT . ae 9. 8| 12.6 4 13. 2} 11. 2} 10.9) 11.3; 8.3) 16.2) 10.9 11.1 10.: 
Np ae eae SE Pee tae Lie wih Pee Se 1L2 9. 9.0102) 93! 9. 3j/--..-| 93) 8.2) 7.4) 10.1 
Potatoes ee ES ee Ae er ees 17) 29 67) 7.9 DSO 64 L225 6.4 64 Li 
RIES SPRITE ERS WER Bl AR |S as Rate: 8.0) 6.9 7.5 57) SY 5. i ramen 7.4) 5.4 6.0 6." 
| FER ee Pe SS Ee 6.5) 7.7, 8.9 4.6 6.3) 8.3)/....- 4.2) 6.1) 5.4 4.) 
Beans, baked. ............:.2.| No. 2can-_--j....- 11.0) 10.1) 10.1 43.2) 10.6) 10. 5).-..- 11. 3} 10. 6 10.6 B.! 
a ee eS “eee 15.8) 15.4) 15.0) 17.4) 16. 5) 16. 4).-..- 17.0) 16. 3) if 0 16. 
-. | SRRESRRIR Bie © sede eer TER 20. 7} 21. O} 20.5) 19.7) 18.4) 18. ‘| pion 16. 9} 17.1) 17.) 16." 
| 
Tomatoes, canned._._.....__.|.__.. eee ae ae 12. 6} 10.4) 10.0) 15.2) 13.4) 13. 4)..._-} 13.4) 11.8) 114 14" 
Sugar, granulated._..._._____. Pound______ 6.1, 7.0 66 66 69 61) 61) 49) 7.3) 67 67 8 
WR id ht 58S tb £15 odin da do___....| 56.0) 87.2) 89. 8) 89. 7) 68. 7) 66.9) 68.0) 55.0) 70. 0) 73.0) 73.( 72. 
REIT SON RRS RES Tekan Sy: do..._.._| 26. 8} 49.9) 49. 6] 48.9) 50.6) 48.3) 48. 5) 24 3) 50.3) 47.8) 47.9 8B 
| 
aa Tas ers  Saaeee "SSs 19.2} 18.2) 18 1) 193) 17.2) 17. 2)....- 20.2} 19. 3) 19.0 17. 
ETN - 45-46 ------ Gaede lacie _ eages rae 13.8 14.4) 14.4) 14.1) 14.4) 14. 1)--..- 14.8) 14.6) 14.7) 15. 
Sa ae Dozen _____- .--_.| 38.8} 36. 8) 36.4) 42. 7) 38.3) 37. 7)._.-- 35. 5) 32. 7) 32.1 172. 
nan anette OME ala i ne __ sete tae B49 45. 8) B42 51.3) 49.7) 51. 2)-- 49, 7) 45.2 50.0 8 
1 No. 234 can. 2 Per pound. 
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Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Il. | Washington, D.¢ 
an ee. 
Article Unit Apr. 15 Mar.| Apr.| Apr. | Mar.| Apr. Apr. 15 Mar |, re 
936 | 1938 | 1925 | 1938 | 1988 a 
1 1 26 |1998 
1913 | 1925 | 1°76 | 198 1913 | 1925 | 1926 1826 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts, | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) C4, 
Sirloin steak_........--- Pound ...... 22.6} 33.4) 33.3) 33.4) 34.4) 34.1) 34.9) 27.3) 44. 2) 45.0) 45.5 
Round steak...-.-------|_-...  —eentie 20.6) 28.9) 28.6] 28.7) 34.4] 33.8] 34.4] 24. 1] 39. 1/ 38.2] 3¢°7 
ae ae ee CGiicdeou 18.6) 27.1) 27.0) 27.4) 23.5) 23.6) 24.1) 22. 0} 34.7) 33.9) 34.9 
Cer reese oc. nus ok ded So 15.6; 18.1) 19.3) 19.2) 20.5) 21.1) 21.8) 17. 4) 23.3) 24.6) 243 
Pee individ hb het déad . rae 11.7) 14.3) 15.0) 14.9) 13.1) 13.6) 13.7) 11.7) 12.7) 13.3) 13.7 
UN GN ia oe dap de sknued a 24.4) 41.7) 40.1) 40.7) 34.5) 33.9) 34.7) 22.8) 40.3) 40.2) 41.2 
OO Sa Oe: Gare e6c.3%. 31.3) 55.4) 56.5) 57.3) 44.2) 46.8) 46.8) 26. 5) 45.5) 47.6) 49 9 
EER e Se Seay €05.4,-- 30.0} 58.8} 59.3} 59.3) 51.7] 51.8] 51. 4| 29. 0) 58.0) 58.9) 59 9 
a rae: Sy Pea 20.4) 37.0) 37.5) 36.3) 40.7) 38.3) 38.1) 23.3) 42.7) 40.3) 497 
RICE SaaS ee eer SE a 24.0) 34.2) 35.8) 35.8) 37.6) 37.4) 37.4) 22.8) 41.4) 43.5) 449 
Salmon, canned__-.---.---|_.--- a re 32.2) 37.9) 37.9) 33.4) 41.0) 41.1 ..._. 28. 4) 37.8) 38.1 
Beets, sb .,. as Qe. 22... 8.6} 12.0) 12.7) 12.7) 12.5) 12.5) 12.5] 9.0) 14.0) 15.0) 15.9 
Milk, evaporated --____- 15-16-02. can_|__--- 10.4; 10.7) 10.6) 11.5) 11.8) 11.8)...-- 11. 8} 12. 0) 11.8 
BUN oxi 3b <Glinite dnt ahs Pound ---..- 40.0} 52.4) 53.1) 50.5) 51.3] 51.1) 48.6) 43.3] 56.1) 57.4) 53.7 
Oleomargarine (all but- |__._- a Sees 29.8) 31.6) 31.1) 31.2) 30.4) 30.4 ...-- 29. 9} 31. 0} 31.3 
ter substitutes) . | 
i ae eee Sea BOs sis <4 21.6) 34.4) 36.6) 36.5) 36.8) 37.4) 36.4) 23. 5) 39.8) 39.3) 39.9 
OS ES a a ae eee 17.7) 24.3) 24.5) 24.1) 22.8) 21.6) 20.8) 14.7) 22. 4) 20.9) 20.5 
Vegetable lard substitute}|_____ ey Se 28.7; 28.5) 28.7) 28.8) 28.0) 28.0... -.- 25. 2) 24. 7} 25.1 
Eggs, strictly fresh__.__- Dozen.-_-.-- 25.0) 37.1) 35.3) 34.5) 32.8) 30.6) 33.5) 22. 6) 38. 7/ 37.7) 39.5 
ST ee see Pound. ..--- 5.5} 10.3) 9.7) 9.7] 10.3] 10.1) 10.1) 5.6) 8.7) 8.2) 81 
PR. 5. « bacucatndbattindts ed G6: x... 3.0; 5.8 5.2) 6&2) 63) 63 62 3.7) &5 6.7) 66 
Corn meal. .............|--... do..----| 3.0} 57) 5.0] 5. 6.8 51) 5.1) 25) 5.3) 5.2 52 
Gee G060.2.<..... cued ncea Gis Gs. dh teow 8.9 9<.0) 9. 10.8) 9.9) 9. 8)..... 9.5} 9.3) 92 
S| oe 8-0z. pkg-_---|----- 122) 122) 11.8] 12.1} 11,9) 11.9)..... 10. 7} 10.7) 10.6 
Wheat cereal. ........... 28-0z. pkg...|--.--| 26.2) 27.0) 27.2) 26.5) 26.9) 27. ; agate 23. 9} 24. 7| 24.8 
Macaroni-___..........-- Pound.....-|-..-- 18.4) 18.5) 18.3) 20.9) 19.1) 19.1/...-- 22.9) 23.6) 23.7 
PRONO cy. cbs didi bbidbosoatetinube® 7 rg 7.7; 12.4, 12.8) 12.9) 10.8) 11.3) 11. 4) 9. 4) 11. 6} 12.8) 13.0 
a Se eer ae Sees Y NESS Sage 11.2} 10.5} 10.44 9.7) 88 8 7i.... 9.7) 8.7| 8&8 
oe, i RET BEE AE 0.8) 27) 42) 52) 21) 6&8 66) 15) 23) 6.1) 79 
PGR. Licctksccvcnsoaieiness Gi te ocdiideee 6.7) 4.6 53) 8&6 5&3 5, ‘| Sod 6.9) 6. 3 6.4 
eee eee eee a a | oe 6.9| 5.4 7.3] - 5.5) 7.3) 7. 2 = 5. 5) 8.7) 7.8 
Beans, baked. _........- No. 2 can.--j-....- 14.5} 13.9) 13. 11.8] 11.0) 11.1). ..] 11. 2} 10.7) 10.5 
Corn, canned. -_.........}-..-- BOE tina dhwstinn 19.7} 18.8) 18. 18.1] 15.5) 15.7)... 17. 6) 15.7} 15.7 
Peas, canned............}..... a? Be 20.8; 20.5; 20.4) 19.2) 17.3) 17. 3).....} 17.0) 17. 2 16.8 
Tomatoes, canned__.....|..--- preg! Sere 118. 5) 118. 2)117.9| 15.6) 13.4) 13.6)... 12, 9} 10.8! 10.4 
Sugar, granulated ....... Pound-._-_.- 5.9 8.2) 7.0 69 81) 7.3) 7.2) 4.9) 7.1) 65) 65 
OD din disks Si cD wéidn teed odinl ee 50.0} 80.0) 77.5) 77.1) 74.5) 78.2) 78.2) 57. 5) 82.7) 88.1) 87.3 
So ee rear rae eee BOs cnors 28.0} 52.3) 52.3) 52.2) 54.9) 52.9; 63.4) 28.8) 48.7) 48.6) 483 
SON OE ie Doe A de... eh de Aa 15.8] 15.4) 16.2) 17.2; 16.8)....- 19, 3} 18. 1] 18.2 
PN in cinininin dn an ncietaletteail | Ses eee 14.8) 14. 14.8) 14. 15.3) 15.5).....| 13.7] 14.3) 14.5 
en ea Hrs Einar ES Sem ERT 212. 9) 213. 4) 213. 5) 211.9) 210.6) 29. 8)___._| 36. 6) 35.9) 36.1 
ROU, — icone dacccutequhethinn BOs net wees 47.9| 45.7) 50.1) 60, 49.7| 54. 8).....| 54. 5) 48. | 58.7 
1 No. 2 can. *Per pound, 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51. Cities 


TABLE 5 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food? in April, 1926, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in April, 1925, and in March, 1926. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the one- 
month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bureau at 
different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based on 
actual retail rte secured each month from retail dealers and on the 
average family consumption of these articles in each city. 


TaBLE 5. -PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN APRIL, 1926, COM- 
PARED WITH THE COST IN MARCH, 1926, APRIL, 1925, AND WITH THE AVERAGE 
COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 





—— => 


















































Percentage increase, April, Percentage increase, April, 
1926, compared with— 1926, compared with— 
City e City —— 
P April, March, April, March 
1913 1925 1926 1913 1925 1926 
gee | : . 
Maghs ...0cbsb ieee 66. 2 | 9.1 2.2 || Minneapolis_._...-- 63. 4 9.7 1.6 
ee ee 68. 5 6.3 eo  SRaMApSeey Seer 5.5 1.5 
Birmingham ----- - - 68. 7 5.0 a2 | SSRere: 55. 5 7.8 2.3 
Destete: 23.6 55135-~2 65. 5 11.5 2.7 | New Haven_.-..--- 63. 6 12.5 1.6 
SS Se Se 10. 6 1.6 || New Orleans_...._- 58. 3 3.9 L4 
Buffalo........----. 69. 2 10.2 1.0 || New York.....-... 66. 5 8.5 18 
IS i Aled TREE SLE 4.7 Oe TNs Sdiig Secs eb beg 8.2 2.1 
Charleston, 8. C--- 68. 7 8.3 2.1 |} Omaha.-...........- 62. 0 9.0 1.6 
7 es eeisschaag 73. 5 9. 2 MOS 2 ~ (Seen Gi 5 seccbainey’ 6.6 1.3 
Cincinnati. ......-. 62.7 8.1 0.9 || Philadelphia... 65. 1 9.4 L4 
Cleveland.......... 64, 2 10. 6 2.2 || Pittsburgh_-.......- 62.9 8.0 0.5 
ES ae Pees aye 8.8 2.4 || Portland, Me--.-.-.}_.....-..-- 10. 5 2.7 
ee, ty 54.3 0.2 10.1 Portland, Oreg_---- 41.1 3. 2 Ll 
Dever. ied. sil 47.0 8. 6 2.9 || Providence_......-- 64.8 23. 3 2.6 
oS Se 72. 6 9.8 1.2 |} Richmond. ..-.....- 73.1 8.2 2.2 
Fall River......-..- 59. 9 11.7 0 0:1) Reghester...,.....:|.-....i-.. 8.8 20 
ES nO a Reais 1.0 Feo £ eee 66. 0 8.1 1.7 
Indianapolis.......- 59. 0 11,6 ZS Pie a a... 2 fa bce 10.1 1.9 
JacksonvVille__....-- 61.1 10. 2 0.6 || Salt-Lake City..__- 35. 6 0. 6 1.5 
Kansas City. ...-- 61.8 8. 6 1.7 || Sam Francisco.....- 53. 4 2.7 L5 
Little Rock .......- 53. 6 6.4 TU Rs enact vale cesanebais 8.1 1.0 
Los Angeles__.....- 46. 6 2.6 1.6 |} Seranton.........-- 67. 5 8.8 1.2 
Louisville. ..J.....- 56. 2 6.3 See Saree 49. 5 2.9 1.5 
Manchester ......-- 59. 2 10.9 1.6 oe ee... tecsinn ct 7.8 1.8 
Memphis. ........- 54.5 6.3 1.4 ashington_....--- 70.3 8.6 2.4 
Milwaukee........- 66. 2 10.7 3.4 
1Decrease. 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of April, 99.3 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The 
following were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in 
the following-named 42 cities who is cooperating with the bureau 
sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the city 
averages : . 

Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Butte, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Indian- 


a 


’For list of articles see note 6, p. 182. 

_*The consumption figures teed from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city were 
given inthe November, 1918, issue, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have been used for each 
month beginning with January, 1921, were given in the March, 1921, issue, p. 26. 
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apolis, Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, 


Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New (0. 


leans, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Portland 
Me., Portland, Oreg., Providence, Richmond, Rechester, St. Louis 
St. Paul, Salt Lake Cit 
ton, D. C. —_ 

The followmg summ shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded im April, 1926: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED FOR APRIL, 1926 











y, Savannah, Scranton, Seattle, and Washing. 








Geographical division 
United te 
Item 2 

States | North | South | North | South |. 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central | *Y® rm 
Percentage of reports received____....-.-.- 99.3 99. 0 99. 0 99. 7 99.4 99.5 

Number of cities in each section from | 

which every report Was received________- 42 10 6 13 7 6 


























Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


N TABLE 6 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, from 1907 
to 1925, and by months for 1925, and for January through April, 
1926. These index numbers, or relative prices, are baad on the 
year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price of 
each commodity for each month and each year by the average price 
of that commodity fer 1913. These figures must be used with 
caution. Jor example, the relative price of rib roast for the year 
1923 was 143.4, which means that the average money price for the 
ear 1923 was 43.4 per cent higher than the average money price 
or the year 1913, e relative price of rib roast for the year 1922 
was 139.4, which figures show an increase of 4 points but an increase 
of slightly less than 3 per cent in the year. 
dn the last column of Table 4 are given mdex numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, 
weighted according to the average family consumption in 1918. 
(See March, 1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 
1921, the number of food articles has varied, these index numbers 
have been so computed as to be strictly comparable for the entire 
period. The index numbers based on the average for the year 1913, 
as 100.0 are 159.9 for March, and 162.4 for "April, 1926. ’ 
The curve shown in the chart on: 200 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the index 
numbers given in the table. The chart has been drawn on the 
logarithmae scale, because the pereen of dncrease or decrease 
are more accurately shown than.on the arithmetic scale. 
‘ For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see February, 1921, issue, pp. 


19-21; for each .menth-ef 192] and 1922,see February, 1923, issue, .p. 69; and for each month of 1923 and 194, 
see February, 1925, issue, p. 21. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States ° 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
January 15 and July 15, 1913, April 15, 1925, and March 15 
and ax 15, 1926, for the United States and for each of the 

cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. The prices 
quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but do not include charges 
for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extra handling is 
necessary. 7 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, APRIL 15, 1925, AND MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 
1926 


























1913 1925 1926 
City, and kind of coal memes ERA a dent 
Jan. 15 July15 | Apr. 15 Mar. 15 Apr. 15 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
TE SSE GS Sf. Sean ep 5 #7. 99 $7. 46 $15. 02 $16. 12 $15. 54 
 ° Sear See a 8.15 7. 68 14. 83 15. 91 15. 87 
I hoticn escstiscacescuxstieues 5. 48 5. 39 8. 75 9. 25 9.11 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
EE OPP sy eee ee ee 5. 88 4. 83 6. 63 8. 45 7. 3F 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
NE he. ih Sui baeaawn anton sald 17.70 17,24 115. 50 116.75 116.00 
ee oe ccs athe wide ciba 17,93 17.49 115. 00 1 16. 25 115. 50 
a ca ot eg eS 7. 45 7. 90 7.71 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
ti iis cand ctdbbcansccwbaes 4, 22 4.01 6. 62 7. 59 6. 92 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove..___.- & ob Ne ee ee 8. 25 7. 50 15. 75 18. 00 16. 00 
ESSE UPR Say ae 8. 25 7. 75 15. 50 18. 00 15. 75 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EE Oo od, eh ole nc dw eda «wikia odnattlontnemtawebd 15. 00 18. 00 15. 00 
EL a A SE m2 SE EE 15. 00 18. 00 15. 00 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
A Ulnaenkbduleckhanwswaudbiges 6. 75 6. 54 13. 20 13. 96 13. 78 
GD oo oon ae dladiewcnnna due dek 6. 99 6. 80 12. 96 13. 66 13. 44 
Butte, Mont.: 
TE DE eee SE See es See eee 10. 83 11. 07 11. 04 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
EE Sane ames 16, 75 16.75 11. 00 11. 00 11. 00 
Chicago, HL: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
sl aa ale SS aS Spares 8. 00 7. 80 16. 70 16. 89 16. 86 
nn ee 8. 25 8. 05 16. 70 16. 69 16. 69 
SA... Lh duvooucctinnees 4. 97 4. 65 8. 41 8. 99 8. 39 
Cineinnati, Ohio: ? 
RE ee ES eS OR SB. Sp: 3. 50 3. 38 6. 50 7. 53 6. 53 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
es wee 7. 50 7. 25 14. 40 15. 33 14. 75 
| ESTEE ES SE E+ 7. 75 7. 50 14. 40 15. 08 14. 75 
I 5b ow cn cldecctoveccachuel 4.14 4.14 7. 89 9. 45 8. 48 
Columbus, Ohio: 
SSUES SUREMENT Sak ee age) Sy Se Sane eeg: EeMeray” 5. 95 7. 64 6. 59 


! Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


* Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues 
of the Labor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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1913 1925 1926 
City, and kind of coal — 
Jan. 15 July 15 Apr. 15 Mar. 15 Apr. 15 
Dallas, Tex.: 

Arkansas anthracite— 

Ss Sa SS RE eae ane el See Maeemmeg: pope Ne nen ien Pentre $17. 63 $16. 88 $15, 33 

eCeee. ..O i Sie $8. 25 $7. 21 10. 67 13. 72 12. 39 

Denver, Colo.: 

Colora do anthracite— 

Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed._._...-.... 8. 88 9. 00 15. 25 16. 00 15. 

Stove, 3 and 5 mixed__........----- 8. 50 8. 50 15. 50 16. 25 15. 06 

a A a a NR: ‘ae 5. 25 4. 88 9. 29 10. 68 8. 83 
Detroit, Mich.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

De tiConweducévadesscuacaenssaede 8. 00 7. 45 15. 50 16. 33 16. 42 

ne 8. 25 7. 65 15. 50 16. 33 16. 42 

RRS Rh Re RS GEES ager 5. 20 5. 20 8. 77 10. 69 10. 45 
Fall River, Mass.: 

Pennsylvania anthraeite— 

_ _ = Stott ene 8. 25 7. 43 15. 63 18. 25 16. 75 
ea 2 es oo 8. 25 7. 61 15. 46 18. 00 16. 25 
Houston, Tex.: 
EEL TE Re aC a eo a RS ae, Seen Coreen 12. 33 12. 50 11. 50 
Indianapolis, Ind.: | 
NS SEE ORS CLM: A RTE A 3. 81 3. 70 6. 88 7. 45 7.01 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Bituminous RTS ET  ,  8 7. 50 7.00 12. 25 13. 50 14. 00 
Kansas City, Mo.: | 

Arkansas anthracite— | 
ee ee eee ee eS Ra aa Saree eee 15.17 14. 30 13. 90 
a Pe RR A a ea ly ae Tp a erp a Sone! acters Be Nala ae 16. 69 16. 17 15. 50 

pO Se ee ee 4. 39 3. 94 8.11 8. 00 7.97 

Little Rock, Ark.: 

Arkansas anthracite— 

. |S RS ee eee erase oe ae a FRE: SE Sree eee: ee ees 14. 00 14. 00 

le a ante Mg la Sse alee 6. 00 5. 33 10. 80 10. 90 10. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: 
pS Ean a ad OST peter tack Bld 13. 52 12. 50 15. 44 15. 94 15. 4 
Louisville, Ky.: 
pS ee oes eee 4. 20 4. 00 6. 16 7. 41 6. 37 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsy!vania anthracite— 
fea eaaebipee T pe ges a CEs 10. 00 8. 50 16. 50 18. 00 17.0 
OCR iiicccnndhabdbpeysiocanditel 10. 00 8. 50 16. 00 17. 0 17.00 
Memphis, Tenn. 
ins 24,34 24, 22 7.36 7. 84 7. 4 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 

Pennsy!vania anthracite— 

_ Sk RRS Oe Sas OS See 8. 00 7. 85 16. 30 16. 80 16. 30 

8 RSS TEAEY Se sow ME SRA Ope Soe ns 8. 25 8. 10 16. 15 16. 62 16. 65 

RSS... dc cdctbickl. cocretindacs 6. 25 5. 71 9. 41 11. 42 11. 42 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

__, , SRS) Ca hee ae ree 9. 25 9. 05 17. 60 1% 10 18.10 
+ Ts Gr a 3 See a ae 9. 50 9. 30 17. 45 18. 07 18. (4 
po SS Se a eee 5. 89 5. 79 10. 96 11.17 11.19 
Mobile, Ala.: ; 
RE RE SR Seer Teen SF Ce NEORE a- e 9. 04 9. 62 9. 31 
Newark, N. J.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

SR Rs Tae OER rn 6. 50 6. 25 13. 15 14. 20 14. 00 
oS ES Sad eae aoe! 6.75 6. 50 12, 90 13. 80 13. 50 
New Haven, Conn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— " 
SRS oe «ee Cems Sp P a 7.50 6. 25 14, 45 17. 83 15. 80) 
|” SF epdiiettal) Gee ond aatar "eas area 7. 50 6. 25 14, 45 17. 83 15, 80 

New Orleans, La.: ’ 

rere 8 EME Se. A et 26. 06 26.00 9.71 11. 00 9. 86 

New York, N. 

Bhai? RL ‘anthradite— m 
ee ie. os ck dale ecnneddibad 7.07 6. 66 14, 00 15. 71 14. 75 
Cpe. 5 ie 7.14 6. 80 13, 67 15. 29 14. 54 

Norfolk, Va.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— ‘ 
ett, EY tie Sele aR Sip. ib Se ed: eh tara 15. 50 17. 00 17. 00 
Cas 0 Lich i ititancs oven ctttibntin es hanialald neountsieamsdd, 15. 50 17. 00 17. 00 

as, nisin tiki ilk inn Leaks Ri eh Jaca cenbiuitainds sniabiaiclel 9. 27 10. 16 9. 34 

2 Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
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1926—Continued 
































1913 1925 1926 
City, and kind of coal 
Jan. 15 July 15 Apr. 15 Mar. 15 Apr. 15 
Omaha, Nebr.: , 
ne Lidl. wcccesenisboccousliies $6. 63 $6. 13 $10. 04 $10. 29 $10. 29 
eorla, 3 
. Ee 6. 61 7. 06 7. 05 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
2 EES ey 17.16 6. 89 1 14, 64 116. 04 115,79 
Ea nc cas dae ckadacesnedinel 38 7.14 114,18 115, 82 115, 54 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
|) I a Ye ee 18.00 17,44 116. 25 16. 13 16, 38 
cds. inocancthehdnncccdmunns 33.16 33.18 6. 72 6, 13 6.13 
Portland, Me.; 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ERS eee eee ree ieee Sa Rees, Oe 16. 20 17. 25 16. 56 
SE SS ae RE aE she ree 16, 20 17. 25 16, 56 
Portland, Oreg.: 
jp A es se er ae ene 9. 79 9. 66 13. 62 13, 15 13.11 
Providence, R.I.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ES LS ee ae See 48. 25 47. 50 415.75 17. 50 #16, 25 
CU owwaosancotaeceunseeceon 48, 25 47,75 415, 50 17. 33 416. 00 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
rh. Us saltade abbbickles 8. 00 7.25 15. 00 16. 83 15, 50 
REE: A aga a 8. 00 7.25 15. 00 16. 50 15. 50 
ee a Tg po a RRs 5. 50 4, 94 7. 96 11. 32 8. 66 
Rechester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
IE Sel oo etlclcled be «mdb onde catia cobbdaelvddiobbibdeccigsddl 13. 97 14. 60 14. 60 
es oC eT we SOLES Gee Oe ghwene 13. 65 14, 15 14.15 
St. Louis, Moo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite-— 
Ss. as ee 8. 44 7.74 16, 25 17.15 17. 20 
eee So. Lh 8. 68 7.99 16. 10 16, 95 17. 02 
CE Ee 3. 36 3. 04 6.13 6, 59 6. 59 
St. Panl, Minn,: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EE Dine Midian dette dewpeannenel 9. 20 9. 05 17, 60 18. 10 18. 10 
NO an dod cksb hk eben bhi 9. 45 9. 30 17. 45 18. 07 18. Of 
EE eS ee ae 6. OF 6, 04 1L, 45 11. 47 11.47 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed .___-.._.__- 11. 00 11. 50 18. 00 18. 00 18. 00 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_.--.._......_- 11. 00 11. 50 18. 060 18. 00 18. 00 
Bituminous_-__.. oa ee 5. 64 5. 46 8. 36 8. 43 8. 43 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
a kc atenintcalenaiaia 17. 00 17.00 26. 50 26.50 26. 50 
Colorado anthracite— 
Me an a tniaainince 17. 00 17. 00 25. 00 25. 50 25. 50 
RE ESD TS eG. 12. 00 12. 00 17, 28 17. 06 17.06 
Savannah, Ga.: 
TR AR CEE EEN LO Se ee 511.08 $12.75 510, 88 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
DEG, = iidkcknaccugbuadome acd 4, 25 4. 31 10. 08 11. 00 10. 92 
Ns iin he gin cwbiniebule 4. 50 4, 56 10. 00 10. 67 10. 67 


! Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
* Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds). 


‘Fifty cents per ton additional is charged for “‘binning.’”’ Most customers require binning or basketing 


the coal into the cellar. 


‘ All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. This 





additional charge has been included in the above prices. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHO! D 
USE ro —e 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, APRIL 15, 1925, AND MARCH 15 AND APRII, 5 
1926—Continue ’ 




















1913 1925 1926 
City, and kind of coal ——__ 
Jan. 15 July 15 Apr. 15 Mar. 15 Apr. 15 
a 
Seattle, Wash.: 
EE ae Ss eens ae $7. 63 $7. 70 $10. 15 $9. 96 $9, 96 
Springfield, 01.: 
EE Se ee eee Ee ey Te See ee ea 4. 34 4. 38 4, 38 
Washington, ’D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ns PR a CSS eee 17.50 7.38 115. 08 1 16. 28 115,53 
Ca ocak his bbbascadaddlo2 17. 65 . 53 114, 50 116. 08 115,29 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes, low volatile ____.__- leowccedpececlescocoenecce 110.71 112.71 1 11, 67 
Prepared sizes, high volatile ___.._- |e eS eee SS 18.38 19, 25 19.00 
Run of mine, mixed... --..-.....-- Cee. <a eee «ee 17,44 17,75 17,75 

















i Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in April, 1926 


RACTICALLY no change in the general level of wholesale prices 
from March to April is shown by information gathered in 
representative markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 

Bureau’s weighted index number, which includes 404 commodities 
or price series, registered 151.1 for April, as compared with 151.5 for 
March, a decrease of only one-fourth of 1 per cent. Compared 
with April, 1925, with an index number of 156.2, there was a decrease 
of 314 per cent. 

Farm products and foods averaged slightly higher than in March, 
due to increases in grains, hay, Rien sheep and lambs, eggs and 
pogntoes, In all other groups prices were lower than in the month 

efore, ranging from less than 1 per cent in the case of fuels, metals, 
chemicals and drugs, and house-furnishing goods to 2 per cent in 
the case of clothing materials. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable in- 
formation for March and April was collected, increases were shown in 
81 instances and decreases in 155 instances. In 168 instances no 
change in price was reported. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 























[1913=100.0] 
1926 
Commodity group April, 1925 
March April 
Dena decnamenh nsinneth Ain enanbctpepeseds 153. 0 144.0 144.9 
Foods - -------- aed a: erann=bs-nende sl ecmrewook= te enge=s- 154. 0 151.4 153. 2 
Final EE Plats LL a oiled i th cg 189. 9 180. 5 176.8 
ne RE ee A aka a ST Ee ied. h 169. 0 175.1 174.0 
Metals and metal products. ...............---------...- 128.7 127.7 126. 5 
Building materials... .cccwces-scees ene ence enceweces ese 174.4 175.5 173. 2 
Onn cor oe wy Ee EE Se Se een 133. 6 131. 6 130. 3 
cee EE ES SSeS Eee 170. 5 163. 9 163. 4 
pe ee ee ee ee Sn a aeeee ee 128. 8 128.3 126. 5 
f° °C Pee: Sa eT ¥ | 156. 2 151.5 151.1 





Comparing prices in April with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that farm products 
declined 514 per cent and clothing materials almost 7 per cent. In 
all other groups also, except fuels, prices averaged lower than in April 
1925, ranging from one-half of 1 per cent for foods to over 4 per cent 
for house-furnishing goods. Fuels, on the other hand, were 3 per 
cent higher than in April of last year. 





Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries, 1913 
to March, 1926 


N THE following table the more important index numbers of 
| wholesale prices in foreign countries and those of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics have been brought together 
in order that the trend of prices in the several countries may be 
directly compared. In some instances the results here shown have 
been obtained by merely shifting the base to the year 1913—1. e., 
by dividing the index number for each year or month on the original 
base by the index number for 1913 on that base as published. In 
such cases, therefore, these results are to be regarded only as approxi- 
mations of the correct index numbers. It should be understood, 
also, that the validity of the comparisons here made is affected by 
the wide difference in the number of commodities included in the 
different series of index numbers. For the United States and several 
other countries the index numbers are published to the fourth sig- 
nificant figure in order to show minor price variations. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN Cer. IN] 
TAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
[Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. See text expienaticnl = 
ae Cou 
‘ United | , : - | Ozecho-| Den- : Ger- ; 
Country -... States Canada Belgium) Bulgaria shewakio| casas Finland |Franc e many Italy cea 
; “wer Central 
Bureau —- eo Director} Bureau Central | General | Federal Ri ‘ 
Computing |of Labor} 'O" oor | Imaus- | General] of Sta- | Finans-| Bureau | Statisti-| Statisti-| '- Co 
agency....| Statis- | Tic |éry and | Of Sta- | tistics |tidende! of Sta- | cal Bu- | cal Bu- te ag 
ties | * tic > re tistics | (revised tistics | reau reau achi 
cs Labor index) 
Commodi- 
a 404 1238 1238 38 135 33 135 45 38 2 107 ai 
Co! 
Year and be 
month y 
a 100. 0 aa Ser ean 4 100 100 100.0 100 
1 Act ise 98. 1 102: 3 3100 103 4100 160 Fo dad- sos 108 bi scccecc 95 
Pe nintititinnes 100. 8 (4 9) See / | eee | 5 ere gy Se ee 133 191% 
196. .......- 126.38 Ft BRR e el ae ete eetk 166 Rio td me Bol 202 1914 
== 177.2 SS ee See ae | | Sees / oy Fae ae 299 191! 
Se 194.3 ET .iccat alicubaeundatedbaees or MP ieteeooo sa nay a aed 499 191¢ 
|. Foupese 206. 4 BO FF tein ee eaERLL. oct 906 0.50--<85 SOG 8453 seer 364 1h 
incininiadl 226. 2 - = | eee See 382 1183 | § ie ets 631 1915 
WE. 146: 9 oe 2 EAP RS! gees fo i 250 1263 | eeeeeRee 877 19%! 
[a 148. 8 152. 0 367 2473 1334 179 1219 eae 562 1924 
| Se: 153.7 153. 0 497 2525 9TY 201 1095 419 95. 1 575 192) 
a 149. 7 155. 2 ee 997 226 1100 489 122. 5 585 192: 
PO nitiode 158. 7 160. 3 GUE Eiieaceaud 1001 200 1129 551 130. 4 690 19 
192: 
1923 192. 
January-.-.... 155. 8 151.4 434 2657 991 181 1134 387 65.0 575 
February - - - 156. 7 153. 6 474 2666 1005 192 1127 422 84.0 582 Jan 
Mareh.-....| 158.6] 155.9 482} 2328) wi2| 199] 1108 424} 96.8 587 Ret 
April... 2... 158.7] 156.9 480 | 2757] 1012; 20] 1096 415} 89.5 588 Ms 
| Ea 156. 2 155. 2 474 2613 10038 204 1093 406 71.9 580 A ) 
eee 153.5] 155.5 484] 2545 977 | 202] 1095 409} 74.0 569 Me 
eee 150.6 | 153.5 504 | 2408 949} 207] 1080 407} $8.8 566 ha 
August__...- 150. 1 153. 5 529 2292 942 207 1080 413 85. 8 567 Jul 
September --| 1B.7f 154.6 514} 2265 3} 22] 1089 424} 101.7 569 i= 
‘oe 153. 1 153.1 515 2263 960 205 1077 421 117.9 568 Sey 
November a 152.1 153.3 531 2412 952 207 1070 443 139. 6 571 Oct 
December...| 151.0 153. 5 545 2597 969 210 1096 458 126, 2 577 No 
1924 F De 
January ....- 151.2 156.9 580 2711 974 210 1071 494 117.3 571 
February - . - 151.7 156. 8 642 2658 999 223 1078 544 116. 2 73 Jan 
March. ..... 149: 9 154. 4 625 2612 } 1021 227 1094 499 120.7 579 Fel 
ee 148. 4 151. 1 555 2798 1008 228 1095 450 124. 1 57 Me 
_ SBE 146. 9 150. 6 557 2551 1001 225 1090 458 122. 5 571 A 
_ 7S 144.6 152.3 565 2811 963 219 1088 465 115.9 566 Ms 
tenes 147.0 153. 9 566 7 953 220 1085 431 115.0 567 Ju 
August___... 14%: 7 156. 8 547 2853 OE} 233 1011 477 120. 4 572 Jul 
September _ - 148.8 153.9 550 2848 982 231 1117 436 126.9 530 An 
October __..- 151.9} 157.0 555 2988 909 234 11i4 497 131.2 602 Sey 
November ._ 152.7 157. 7 569 3132 1013 23k 1120 504 128. 5 621 Oe 
December-_- 157.0 160. 9 566 3181 1024 232 1139 507 131.3 640 = 
1925 
Janmary__..- 166.0 165. 2 559 3275 1045 234 1137 514 138. 2 658 In 
February... 160. 6 164.8 651 3309 1048 234 1141 515 136. 5 660 Fe 
March -...-- 161.0 161.6 546 3272 1034 230 1131 514 134. 4 659 M: 
As........ 156. 2 156. 5 538 3244 1020 220 1133 513 131.0 658 Ap 
Reise ste 155.2] 159.1 537 3177 1006 216 1122 520 | 131.9 680 M. 
SRE ee 157.4 158. 8 552 3225 998 216 1129 543 133. 8 683 Ju 
te 159. 9 158. 4 * 559 3041 1009 206 1118 557 134.8 707 tu 
August_..... 160. 4 159. 5 567 2870 993 1389 1142 557 131.7 731 An 
September - - 159. 7 156. 5 577 2834 996 168 1133 556 125. 9 721 Se 
October ___-- 157.6 156. 6 575 2823 989 163 1121 5727 123.7 716 Oc 
November - - 157.7 161.1 569 2822 977 158 1118 605 121.1 712 Ne 
December... 156. 2 163. 5 565 2913 977 160 1120 633 121.5 715 De 
1926 " 
January..... 156. 0 163. 8 560 2901 966 157 1094 634 120.0 708 Jai 
February - -- 155. 0 162. 2 556 2899 950 151 1091 636 118.4 704 Fe 
March_-___- 151.5] 160.1 | See 938 145 1081 632 | 118.0 693 M 
: 
1 236 commodities since April, 1924. ’ April. ( 
236 commodities prior to 1920; 76 commodities in 


4 July. 
1920 and 1921; 100 commodities in 1922. 5 July 1, 1912-June 30, 1914. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN CER- 
TAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 



















































































Neth- . Swit- | United New 
| Nor- | Swe- Aus- |; South ; : 
puntry-.--|  er- . Spain zer- | King- ; Zea- - 
Country Hands | ¥@¥ p den | jana | dom | alia | (08) | Africa Japan | China| India 
) Bu- 
. reau 
Insti f 
Cen- | Cen- " 0 
tral | tral | ‘ute sitee of | Cen- ar Mar- 
Computing Bu- Bu- of |Cham- Dr.J.| Board | Cen- sus C Bank | kets, | Labor 
agency----| rea | reau | G008-| ber of | oT or sus | 2nd _— of | Treas-| Office, 
of of |raphy|Com-| 20) | made | ang |.Sta a Japan,| ury | Bom- 
Sta- | Sta- and meree Sta tistics Sta. Tokyo| De- | bay 
oti rare Sta- aad B00 | as ns art- 
| tistics | tistics | tistics tistics tistics coat: 
Shang- 
hai 
, | | 
Commodi | 048. | 174 | 74 | 260 | 7 | 150 | 92 | 106 | 187 | 50 | rar} 42 
Yearand | 
month 
es 100 100 100 100 io a  ¢ 5 Sears 160. 100 100 | 100.0 j|_._.... 
We, ci. sae ‘we + Rabon OR ee of | eee 4100 104 97 geno 4100 
1915. -.--..-- he, 4 SE yf AAAS ASS LE ETRE ESD: 141 123 a Mal B ARBRE Delate> 
eee goer ee ee LT 132 134 Mei) (MAF oh hee 
rt eae | ee ee VRIES 146} 151 ve ee) 2 eee Seer 
Tictestiond TR Nl tas +f Bett ae 170 175 ge fel 236 
ee ne dd BA . ae Se Ser 7 180 178 165 yg 222 
We o ute 202; |... 2at |) GO FL 307.3 218 212 223 259 | 1520 216 
Wests del _ 2 ogra 190 | 222) 196.5 197. 2 167 201 161 200 | 150. 2 199 
OR. cnn chin i 176 173 | 167.7 158. 8 154 178 129 196 | 146.5 187 
Fh «uc ee~ 151 232 172 163 | 179.9 159. 1 17 175 127 199 | 156.4 181 
SRS 156 7 183 162 | 175.7 166. 2 165 180 129 206. | 153.9 182 
ee re 155 | 253 188 161 } 161.6 159. 7 162 175 128 202 } 159.4 163 
1923 
January... 157 223 170 163 | 174.7 157.0 163 171 131 184 | 152.7 181 
February - -- 155 222 170 165 | 175.3 157.5 161 MARE 192 | 157.5 177 
Mareh _....- 156 228 171 168 | 181.6 160. 3 163 (1 f Cieeied 196 | 158. 7 182 
| ere 156 229 174 168 | 185.9 162. 0 167 174 126 196 | 157.7 180 
May-......- 149 232 171 166 | 186.5 159. 8 170 BP in citings 199 | 158.4 180 
pla 149 232 170 164 | 181.0 159. 3 178 ee 198 | 155.2 180 
July pest 145 231 170 162 | 179.8 156. 5 180 176 124 192°} 155, 4 178 
August...... 142 233 171 162 | 175.3 154. 5 175 SRE es 190 | 153. 1 176 
September. - 145 232 174 162 | 173.4 157. 8 172 yp hl Rees 210 |} 156.8 179 
October... .. 148 235 171 161 | 181.1 158. 1 171 176 125 212 | 156.1 181 
November. . 153 243 173 160 | 181.6 160. 8 173 7. 5 walemeen: 209 | 157.3 186 
December... 154 247 176 160 | 182. 5 163. 4 174 5 210° | 157.5 188 
1924 . 
January... .. 156 251 173 161 } 183.2 165. 4 174 175 131}. 214] 155.8 188 
February - - - 158 Bt 180 162 | 183.4 167.0 170 Oe coun 208 | 159.5 188 
March... -- 155 264 180 162 | 180. I 165. 4 ki |) eee 206 | 157.5 181 
Apri... 154 263 134 P61 } 181.4 1644.7 166 178 126 207 | 153.7 184 
IRE: 153 261 179 160 } 180.4 163. 7 165 | RE 205 } 154.3 181 
POMP ce ncces 151 262 179 158 | 178.3 162.6 163 Be le iene 199 | 151.8 185 
| ee 151 265 182 157 | 173.3 162. 6 163 180 125 195 } 151.5 184 
Angust_..... 151 271 182 160 } 170.6 165. 2 162 ys 5 ere 200 | 148.8 184 
September. . 158 272 184 163.{ 169.9} 166.9 162 OPT Rs. 206 | 149.3 181 
October... 161 273 186 167 | 169.0 170. 0 163 180 133 213 | 152.8 181 
November. - 161 276 181 167 | 168. 5 169. 8 163 | § Saraeee 214 | i549 176 
December... 160 279 198 168 | 168 8 170.1 165 M31 b.-seud 213 | 157.4 176 
1925 
January_...| 160} 279 191 169 | 170.8 171.0 163 178 130 214 } 159.9 173 
February. __ 153 281 192 169 | 170.8 168. 9 162 i 2 Cape: 210 | 159.2 173 
Marefr..___. | 355) 279) 193} 168 | 169.9} 166.3 160} 175 |-.------ 204 | 160.3 171 
Apr... 5. 151 273 190 163 | 1649 162. 5 158 175 130 202 | 159% 3 165 
| ae 151 262 191 162 | 163.0 159. 0 159 > | See 199 | 157.8 164 
po ae 153 260 187 161 | 161.9 157. 6 162 i ee 200 | 157.3 160 
Julys.......f ¥55| 254 188 16¥ | 160.6} 157.5 162 | 175 127 198 | 162.8 158 
August... .. 155 249 184 159 | 159.6] 157.0 162: WSL sists - 200: |, 160.3 160 
September. — 155 237 185 157 | 159.4 156. 0 162 y 3 ree 201 | 160.2 157 
October_____ 154 223 187 154 | 159.2 154. 8 163 176 124 200 | 159.0 158 
November _ _ 154 220 186 155 | 1587.0} 153.7 165 Bee 2252.1 198 | B58. 4 160 
December.__ 155 220 187 156 | 156.7 158. 2 160 19D bn snecer 194 | 158 1 155 
i ' 
January... 153 | 24 186 153 | 156.5 |} 151.3 161 176 124 192 | 164.0 155 
February - _- 150 211 183 152 | 154.5 148.8 160 9 enters 188 | 163.0 152 
March. .___. 14 204 183 149 | 150.8 144, 4 163 GE 184 | 164.0 150 
‘July. 
* 52 commodities in 1920; 53 commodities from August, 1920, to December, 1921. 
’ 147 items. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS 





AGREEMENTS 
Barbers—Cleveland 


"THE following sections are taken from the agreement of Local 
No. 129, barbers of Cleveland, effective April 1, 1926: 


Section 1. Journeymen shall not work more than 94% consecutive hours 
of any one day, except on Saturday, when they shall not work more than 11% 
consecutive hours. ays before legal holidays mentioned in section 7 of this 
agreement shall be considered as Saturday. 

Sec. 2. Journeymen shall have one-balf day off duty each week, commencing 
at 12 o’clock noon, and they are not to report for duty until the following morn- 
ing, when off duty on account of a legal holiday they are not to take any other 
time off duty that week. 

Sec. 3. Meal hours shall be one and one-half hours each day, provided for 
according to shop rules. 

Sec. 4. Journeymen shall not be required to contribute any part of their 
wages toward any supplies in a shop, except bench tools and uniforms. 

Sec. 5. Journeymen conducting one-chair shops shall comply with all working 
conditions in this agreement, except that they shall not be required to take one- 
half day off duty each week. 

Sec. 6. ArticLeE 1. The wages of a journeyman shall be a guaranty of $30, 
not * ae and 60 per cent over and above $42 of his receipts for a full week’s 
work. 

Art. 7. The wages of a journeyman barber who is employed for evenings 
and Saturdays shall be 70 per cent of his receipts, with a guaranty of $2 for each 
evening, and 70 per cent of his receipts with a guaranty of $10 for Saturday. A 
barber working a full week evenings and Saturdays shall receive $22 a week, 
guaranty, and 60 per cent over $28 of his receipts. Evening man starts work at 
4p.m. A man starting at noon shall receive 70 per cent of his receipts, with a 
guaranty of $3 for each day, with the exceptions of Saturday when the guaranty 
shall be $10, the day before legal holidays mentioned in section 7 of this agree- 
ment shall be considered the same as Saturday. 

Sec. 7. Journeymen shall not work on the one legal holidays: New 
Year’s, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and 
Christmas, but shall work until 9 p. m. the night before, and if any of the above- 
named holidays fall on Sunday and celebrated on Monday, the journeymen 
sball not work on that day. 

Sec. 8. No shop card shall be issued to any shop that keeps open after 7 p. m. 
daily, and 9 p. m. on Saturday, and 9 p. m. the day before any legal holiday 
mentioned in section 7 of this agreement, and that opens up for business on any 
legal holiday mentioned in section 7 of this agreement. 

Sec. 9. When the proprietor or manager of a shop employs a new man, he 
must see that the man has a permit from the office to go to work. When a new 
man goes to work the proprietor or manager should notify the office at once, 
office phone Main 3103, and for any violation of this agreement on the part of 
the proprietor or manager of a shop, the union shop card shall be removed, the 
fact of which shall be published through our organized labor, and an expense fee 
shall be charged for removing and replacing the union shop card. 
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Bookkeepers, Stenographers, and Accountants—New York 


AX AGREEMENT of Bookkeepers, Stenographers, and Account- 
ants’ Union No. 12646, of New York City, that has been in 
force for a number of years, contains the following provisions: 


The employer agrees: 

1. To employ only members of the union to perform all work, among the 
employees known as the “office staff’ of temporary and permanent character, 
subject to clause 9 of this agreement, provided that new employees may be re- 
quired to work on probation for a period not to exceed two weeks. 

2. To grant employees a 7-hour workday; the working hours to be from 
9 a.m. to 12 m. and from 1 p. m. to 5 p. m.; on Saturday from 9 a. m. to 1 p. m., 
unless otherwise stipulated in writing (to be attached hereto) by the employer 
and the union shop committee, provided that no stipulation can be interpreted 
as covering a workday of more than 7 hours during the first five days of the week, 
or 4 bours on Saturday, and provided that no workday shall extend over more 
than 8 hours or after 7 p. m. during the first five days of the week, or after 
2p. m. on Saturday. 

3. To grant employees a whole holiday on all legal holidays; to pay time and 
a half for overtime, but double time for Sundays and holidays, 

4. To give each employee two weeks’ vacation annually, with pay, after 
one year’s employment, or one week’s vacation after six months employment. 
Any employee discharged after May Ist, to receive salary in lieu of vacation. 
Notice of discharge may not be given during the vacation or during the two 
weeks preceding it. 

5. Not to dismiss its employees except for just and sufficient cause; nor to 
discriminate against or discharge any member for his or her actions in behalf of 
the union; not to dismiss an employee without two weeks’ notice. 

6. To designate in writing a person or committee who shall have power and 
authority to consider all questions of wages, conditions of employment or griev- 
ances, and to make all office rules subject to the approval of the union, 

7. To leave questions of wage scale open for negotiation and settlement 
between the employer and a credited committee of the union, provided that no 
member of the office staff shall work for less than $21 per week. 

The union agrees: 

9. To furnish competent members on reasonable notice, providing their 
services are available. 

10. To compel its members to give two weeks’ notice before quitting. 

11. To appoint and designate in writing, from time to time, a responsible 
shop committee to represent the union and the employees in the office covered 
by this agreement. 

Both parties hereto agree and understand: 

12. That employees will not be asked to make any written statemeno or verbal 
contract which may conflict with this agreement. 

13. That no employee is to suffer any reduction in wages if used temporarily 
in any other capacity. 

14. That dishonesty shall be sufficient cause to discharge without further 
a If member leaves without giving notice said person to be expelled from 
the union. 

15. That when member leaves, employer agrees, on request, to issue a state- 
ment as to his or her character or service. 

17. In case of disagreement in carrying out the terms of this agreement and 
inability to mutually settle same, to submit the matter in dispute to an arbitra- 
tion board composed of one representative of the employer, one chosen by the 
union, and a third person chosen by these two parties. In case of failure to 
agree on the third member, he shall be chosen by the board of mediation and 
arbitration of the State department of labor. 
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| Egg Inspectors—Chicago 


HE Egg Inspectors’ Union of Chicago, No. 8705, has made an 

agreement with the egg dealers and distributors, effective for 

one year from April 1, 1926, from which the following extracts are 
taken. 


Second. That 8 hours shall constitute a day’s work, and hours of work shall be 
between the hours of 7 a. m. and 5 p. m., and that more than 8 hours’ work shall 
~ — as overtime and 44 hours constitute a week’s work, ending 12 m. 

aturday. 

Third. That the minimum wage scale shall be $1.10 per hour. That all help 
employed for less than one week shall be classed as extra men, same to be paid 
at the rate of $1.25 per hour. 

Fourth. That piecework shall be paid for at the rate: For candling, 50 cents; 
checking and sorting, 33 cents; transferring, 22 cents per 30 dozen cases. All 
piecework shall be done between 8 a. m. and 5 p. m. 

Fifth. That all work on Sundays, New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, Inde- 
pendence Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day shall be paid double time. 
Over 8 hours and after 12 m. Saturdays be considered overtime, and all over- 
time shall be paid time and one-half. o overtime to be worked when there are 
idle men available. Union to be notified when overtime is to be worked. 

Sixth. That no man shall be compelled to work on Labor Day. 

Seventh. If is agreed that for every three journeymen employed regularly, 
one apprentice shall be allowed; two years’ service at the bench shall constitute 
an apprenticeship; 55 cents per hour the first year; 80 cents the second year. 

Eighth. Egg inspectors may be allowed to do any other work that the employer 
required, providing same will not conflict with any other agreement of other 
labor organizations. 

Ninth. That the undersigned egg dealers and distributors of Chicago estab- 
lish @ standing committee of three members, and the Egg Inspectors’ Union do 
likewise, before whom any grievance by members of either organization may be 
brought and adjusted. Such grievances shall be acted upon within 48 hours 
after a complaint is made in writing. 





Elevator Operators and Starters—Chicago 


HE Elevator Operators’ and Starters’ Union No. 66, Chicago, 
affiliated with the Elevator Constructors’ Union, renewed its 
agreement with the Building Managers’ Association of Chicago for 
two years from November 1, 1925. The changes from the summary 
of the eement of November 1, 1923, as printed in the Labor 
Review, May, 1924 (p. 133), are few. Class C, consisting of freight 
elevator operators, has been consolidated with class B, including 
operators in buildings containing less than nine stories, and the higher 
rates of the latter were adopted. This gives the operators of freight 
elevators a minimum wage of $122.50 per month, an increase of 
$2.50 per month over the rate from 1923 to 1925. Wages remain 
the same im the other elasses as in 1923 agreement. The overtime 
rate now begins at the end of the regular workday of 844 hours instead 
of after 10 hours as before. ‘The following article is new. 
Articte VIII. Each elevator operator or starter who at the beginning of the 
vacation season has been continuously in the employ of the same building (or 


firm) for one year or more, shall be granted a vacation of one week (six workivg- 
days) without the loss of pay. 
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Ladies’ Garment Workers—Boston 


TH two-year agreements between the Boston Joint Board of the 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and the various 
groups Of ladies’ garment employers came to an end February 15, 
1926. The unions requested that the new contract contain clauses 
providing for a five day week of 42 hours for the dress industry, a 
five and a half day week of 44 hours for the cloak industry, the 
compulsory use of the label, and the creation of a board of sanitary 
control. Conferences between representatives of the union and the 
various organizations were Without result. February 25th, on the 
order of the strike committee of the Boston Joint Board, the cloak 
makers and dressmakers to the number of about 4,000, three-fourths 
of whom were women, left their shops. After conference between 
representatives of the union and the various organizations of em- 

loyers the collective agreement prepared by the union was signed 
by the New England Dress Manufacturers’ Association, the cloak 
frms, and finally on March 6th by the dress jobbers upon whom 
the union placed the responsibility for working conditions in the 
shops of the contractors employed by them. 

e agreement covers the New England Dress Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Boston Cleak Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Boston Wholesale Garment Association, representing the cloak and 
sme of the dress jobbers, and the newly formed Boston Wholesale 
Dress Association, consisting of those members ef the Wholesale 
Garment. Association who wished to have one agreement for both 
doak and dress jobbers. 

The agreements with the various organizations vary somewhat in 
detail, The following sections are taken from the agreement made 
by the Joint Board Cloak, Skirt and Dressmakers’ Union compris- 
ng locals Nos. 12, 39, 46, 56, 73, and 80 of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union with independent manufacturers, the agree- 
ment to continue in foree until February 15, 1928. Most of its sec- 
tions are similar to those in the agreements with the associations of 
employers. 























5. The employer agrees that whenever he will require additional help, he will 
tallupon the union to furnish such help, and the union agrees to furnish the 
tmployer to the best. of its ability, out of its membership, such workers as he 
may require. The employer further agrees not to engage any new workers 
except such as will present union work cards directing them to such employer’s 
place of business. 

7. There shall be at all times in the shop of the employer a shop chairman 
tleeted by the employees at a regular shop meeting, called by the union, in 
the presence of a unian representative. The shop chairman is to act as a repre- 
tatative of the employees in their dealings with the employer. 

8. A duly authorized officer or representative of the union shall have access 
to the factory of the employer at all hours, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the provisions of, this agreement are fully complied with. He shall 
to have aceess to the employer’s books for the purpose of ascertaining the 
correct earnings of the workers employed in the employer’s shop and for the 
purpose of learning the names of the manufacturers and jobbers for whom the 
tnployer is doing work or the names of the manufacturers and contractors to 
—_ v employer is sending work and the style numbers, lots, and sizes of 

work, 

9% The employer is not to enter into any individual contract with any em- 
ployee relative to his labor for the employer, and no eash, deposit, or other 
“curity shall be accepted from any employee by the employer. 
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11. There shall be no change of system of work in any department or redye. 
tion of the working force in the shop of the employer without the consent of 
both parties to this agreement. 

12. If the employer will suspend work during any part of the slow seagoy 
upon resumption of work he shall give employment to the workers who haye 
been laid off at the end of the preceding season before engaging any new help 
In the resumption of the work after a suspension, if there should be one, the 
shop chairman and the price committee shall be the first to be reemployed. 

13. A trial period shall consist of one week in which to judge the competency 
of the worker to do the work. After the trial period, the employee shall he 
considered competent and shall not be discharged unless the employer notifies 
the union in writing, with a statement of the reason for such discharge—anq 
the union upon investigation finds the alleged causes or reason sufficient to 
justify such discharge. 

14. The employer is not to charge members of the union for any damage jy 
material, unless the damage be willfully and wrongfully caused. 

15. The employer is to furnish all tools incident to the work of the members 
of the union without any charge to them. 

16. All work shall be divided equally between the inside shop and the out. 
side shops working for the employer and within each shop such work shall be 
divided equally among all the workers in the shop. 

17. All workers required to come in the shop in the dull season shall be secured 
with not less than one-half day’s work. ‘In case of failure by the employer to 
provide work for the worker, the worker shall receive for every hour of idleness 
pay at the rate of the minimum wage scale. 

18. The employer agrees to observe Labor Day with pay to all workers, week 
workers as well as piece workers, men as well as women. It should be uncer. 
stood that no work is to be done on this holiday. Week workers to be paid 
for this day at the rate of their regular weekly earnings; piece workers, atthe 
rate of their respective minimum wage scales. All workers in the employ of 
the firm are to receive pay for Labor Day, regardless of whether there is work 
or not in the shop of the employer during Labor Day week. 

19. Refraining from work on May 1 shall not be a breach of this contract, 
The following additional legal holidays shall be observed without pay: May 30, 
July 4, Columbus Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, New Year’s Day. 

20. A week’s work shall consist of 42 hours, divided into five working-days; 
the first four days of the week work shall begin at 8 a. m. and continue until 
5.30 p. m. with one hour for lunch; on the fifth day, the hours shall be from 
8 a. m. until 5. p. m. with one hour for lunch. Working on Saturday or Su 
day shall be considered a violation of this agreement. 

21. The following shall be the minimum wage scale for week workers: Cutters 
not less than $45, pressers not less than $49.50, machine operators not less than 
$30, finishers not less than $22, drapers not less than $28, examiners not less than 
$22, sample makers not less than $35. 

Girl apprentices, from one to six weeks in the trade, to receive not less than 
$12 per week; from six weeks to six months, not less than $15 per week; from 
six months to one year in the trade, not less than $20 per week. 

The following should be the hourly minimum rate for pieceworkers: Operators 
not less than $1.00 per hour, finishers not less than $0.65 per hour, pressers not 
less than $1.45 per hour. 

All cutters, drapers, examiners, and workers doing general work shal! work 
week work. No piecework should be permitted in any of these departments 
enumerated. ‘ 

22. There shall be in the shop of the employer a price committee elected by 
the employees of the shop, at a regular meeting called by the union, and all 
piece prices shall be settled by the employer and this elected price committee 
in the presence of the shop chairman. Prices to be based on the set minimum 
hourly rate. In case of disagreement, the price committee and the employe! 
shall jointly agree to testers selected among the workers of the shop. In select 
ing testers, the following rules shall be observed: The slowest and fastest work- 
ers of that department to be eliminated, those of average skill and speed shall 
be selected. The time consumed by such elected worker shall be computed 
on the hourly rate set, the time consumed on the garment disputed shall be 
recorded by shop chairman and the employer. The test should be made undef 
the same conditions as stock garments are being made. The workers shall 
not be required to work on garments before an adjustment of price has bee? 
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effected. If upon investigation it should be established that after the adjust- 
ment of prices the workers do not earn the scale set for them, the prices shall 
be rear and the workers to be paid back pay in accordance with the new 
rices set. 

4 24. A statement of the wages of every week worker employed by the em- 
ployer shall be attached to and considered part of this agreement. 

26. The employer agrees to send in monthly to the union a list of all shops he 
is working for or in which work is performed for him. 

27. The payment of wages shall be made weekly, in cash, on a fixed day. 
Wages shall include all work completed 48 hours before pay day. 

28. Any reduction of wages or prices shall be considered a violation of this 
agreement. 

29. No overtime work shall be permitted so long as there are vacant accom- 
modations in the shop for additional workers, and such additional workers can 
be = No more than one hour overtime per day shall be permitted in 
any event. 

30. All week workers, men as well as women, shall be paid for overtime at 
the rate of time and a half. All piece workers, men as well as women, shall be 
paid for overtime double pay on the basis of the base rate fixed in this agreement. 

31. No contracting or subcontracting work within the shop shall be permitted. 
No work shall be given to be made at home. No pieceworker shall be permitted 
to employ any helper. 

32. None of the merchandise manufactured by the employer shall be made for 
him in any shop of any other employer except by consent of the union. 

33. None of the merchandise manufactured in the shop shall be directly or 
indirectly through any channel, manufactured for or sold to any manufacturer 
or jobber who is not under contract with the union to observe and maintain 
the union standards. Employers who are manufacturing garments for the 
manufacturers or jobbers shall register with the union the names and addresses 
of the firms they work for or sell garments to. 

34. The employer agrees not to do any work for or to sell any goods or mer- 
chandise to, nor have any work done by, or purchase from firms or their princi- 
pals, agents, factors, or jobbers during the pendency of a strike declared by the 
union against such firm. 

35. All disputes that may arise between any member of the union and the 
employer shall be taken up for adjustment between the employer and the shop 
chairman elected by the members of the union in the employ of the employer. 
If they fail to agree, the matter shall be taken up by a representative of the 
union and the employer. 

43. The firm agrees not to purchase any ready-made garments or have any 
merchandise made into garments for it by any firm or agents of such firm, unless 
such firm or its agents are operating under contract with one of the locals of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union providing for union standards 
and conditions, and are actually observing these conditions, and are in all events 
registered with the union. . 

44. No work shall be given by the employer to a contractor, nor shall any 
ready-made goods be purchased by the employer from another manufacturer 
unless the name and place of business of such contractor or manufacturer has been 
registered with the union and the union has certified in writing to the employer 
that such contractor or manufacturer maintains proper working standards and 
sanitary conditions. If the union will inform the employer that any submanu- 
facturer or contractor does not maintain union standards as specified in this 
agreement, the employer will cease to give work to such submanufacturer or 
contractor from the date of such notice. 

45. No work shall be given by the employer to a new contractor or shall be 
made by him in a new outside shop unless his inside shop and all contractors at 
the time doing work for the employer shall be supplied with work to their full 
capacity. No work shall be discontinued in the shop of a registered con- 
tractor during the terms of this agreement without the consent of the union. 

46. The employer agrees to furnish the union with the names and addresses 
of all firms from whom he is or hereafter will be receiving work, cut or uncut. 
Employers working for jobbers shall register with the union all such jobbers for 
whom they work, and no work shall be done by the employer for any jobber 
unless such jobber is under contract with the union. It is hereby understood 
that a contractor is one who receives cut goods for the purpose of manufacture, 
and that a submanufacturer is one who receives uncut goods for the purpose 
of manufacture. 
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47. The employer agrees not to do any work for firms nor to sell any goods to 
firmsagainst whom the union has declared a strike, nor to send amy goods to such 
firms, or its principals, agents, factors, or jobbers, during the pendency of the 
strike. If a general lockout shall be caused by one or more associations of em. 
ployers in the industry, or a general strike shall be called in the industry 06) 
account of differences between the union and one or more employers’ associations 
a suspension of work during the period of such lockeut or strike shall not be 
deemed a violation of this agreement. 

48. The employer agrees to cooperate with the union in establishing and 
maintaining an unemployment insurance fund for the members of the union. 
Manufacturers whe sell garments to the trade shall contribute to said fund 2 per 
cent of the wages or labor cost of the garments so sold by them. Employers, 
whether they sell to the trade or work exclusively for jobbers, shali deduct from 
the wages of their workers 1 per cent thereof on every pay day as a contribution 
of such workers to the said unemployment insurance fund. The fund shall be 
administered by a board of trustees, and if the union so desires the employment 
insurance board established in the cloak and suit industry of Boston shall be 
designated. as such board. The employer agrees to pay his unemployment 
insurance contribution and the contribution of the workers employed by him 
to the unemployment insurance board each and every week on his pay day. 

49. The employer agrees to attach to all garments produced by him the Prosanis 
label, to designate that the garments carrying the same have been manufactured 
under proper sanitary surroundings. The joint board of sanitary control shall 
furnish such labels at cost to employer in contractual relations with the union. 

50. The employer agrees to comply with all the standards of sanitation and 
all other rules now established by the joint board of sanitary control in the 
ladies’ garment industry and to conduct fire drills in accordance with the State 
law, sueh fire drills to be conducted by the joint board of sanitary contro! at 
the expense of the manufacturer. The employer agrees to pay to the joint board 
of sanitary control for its service, the sums to be determined by the joint board 
of sanitary control, an amount for sanitary control and an additional amount for 
fire drills, such payments to be made annually through the union. 

51. The employer agrees that at the expiration of the term of lease of the 
premises now occupied by him he will not renew such lease or enter into a lease 
for any premises unless his present premises or the new premises, as the case may 
be, shall have been approved’ by the joint board of sanitary control as being 
sanitary. 

52. If any understanding between the union and any of the associations with 
which the union has at present or may in the future have collective agreements 
shall be reached, which understanding may involve an increase of wages, reduc- 
tion in hours, or a general improvement of the standards in the industry, such 
understanding shall become part of this agreement and shall be enforced in the 
shop of the employer. 

53.. Should the manufacturer violate any provision of this agreement, he shall 
become liable to the union in such sum of money as will adequately compensate 
the union for such violation. 


The following sections are taken from the agreement with tlie 
New England Women’s Wear Manufacturers’ Association. 


32. It is further agreed between the parties that immediately after the signing 
of this contract the parties hereto shall proceed to form a joint board of sanitary 
control for the purpose of working out a code of sanitation and enforcing the 
same; the said joint board of sanitary control shall consist of an equal number of 
representatives of the union, the association, and the public. The public 
representatives shall be mutually agreed upon by the parties hereto. é 

33. All disputes that ean not be adjusted between the parties during the life 
of this agreement shall be referred to arbitration within 48 hours from the time 
the b pectyeir themselves are unable to adjust the controversy. The arbitrator 
shall be selected jointly by the union and the employer. The expense of this 
arbitration proceedings shall be borne equally by the union and the employer. 
For violation of this agreement the arbitrator may adopt any disciplinary 
measures he may deem proper. The decision of the arbitrator shall be final and 
binding for both parties. 

34. e association further agrees that it will not take in any new members 
against whom the union has a dispute until such dispute has been adjusted. 
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Notice containing the name and address of any new members joining the associa- 
(ion shall be sent to the union seven days before their final acceptange into the 
sociation, during which time the union shall notify the association of any exist- 
ing dispute between said member and the union; if at the end of seven days the 
yuion registers no complaint against the member, he may be accepted. Such 
new member shall be bound by the terms of this agreement with the association, 

344. The association further agrees that in case the union declares a general 
cessation of work in the industry in Boston during the present season that they 
will not consider it a breach of this contract on condition that the union will send 
back the workers of the members of this association on the fourth successive 
work day after such stoppage. 

34B. The association agrees in principle that the introduction of an :inemploy- 
nent insurance fund is desirable, and the association agrees to participate in a 
conference to be called by the union for the purpose of considering the introduction 
of such unemployment insurance fund in the Boston market. 


The i Sb, Fei is taken from the agreement with the Massa- 
chusetts Dress Manufacturers’ Association. 


37. The association hereby agrees that as security for the faithful performance 
of this agreement and its part, and the part of all contractors considered in its 
membership, [it] shall deposit a sum of $500 that belongs to the association at the 
date of signing of this agreement. This money shall be deposited in trust with 
leo Finklestein of Boston, to be transferred in trust to the permanent impartial 
chairman for the industry when such shall be chosen. It is agreed that a further 
sum of $1,500 shall be maintained in the treasury of the association to be used if 
necessary with the above $500 to cover all claims for violations of this agreement 
by any member of the contractors’ association. It is agreed that upon the termi- 
vation of this agreement such money then remaining in trust shall forthwith be 
returned to the association. 


The agreements with the Wholesale Garment Association of 
Boston and with the Boston Wholesale Dress Association contain 
the following provisions: , 


3. The union agrees to immediately submit to the association a list of all 
nanufacturers in Boston who are operating under contracts with it, and shall at 
least once in every two weeks notify the association of all changes in and additions” . 
to the list. 

4. The association agrees to immediately furnish the union with a full list of 
the manufacturers and contractors in New England with whom its members 
deal, together with the names and addresses, and shall at least once in every two 
weeks notify the union of all changes in and additions to the list. 

6. No member of the association shall give work to a new manufacturer or 
contractor in New England, or order or purchase goods from him, before as- 
ertaining from the association that such manufacturer or contractor is in con- 
ractual relations with the union. 

8. Whenever the union shall notify the association that a member of the as- 
seiation gives work to a manufacturer or contractor in New England who has 
io contractual relations with the union, the association shall immediately direct 
aid member to withdraw his work from said manufacturer or contractor, whether 
sich work be in process of operation or otherwise, until said manufacturer or 
tntractor enters into contractual relations with the union. 

9. Should a member of the association be found giving work or dealing with a 
manufacturer or contractor in New England except as indicated above, the 
sociation shall impose a fine for the first offense upon said member, under the 
authority contained in its by-laws and its agreement with its members. The 
mount of such fine shall be determined by the impartial chairman, and it shall 

sufficiently high to effect the advantage gained by the member for the trans- 
ation, together with an appropriate penalty. The second offense shall mean 
&pulsion from the association. The proceeds of the funds collected shall be 
furnished to the joint board of sanitary control of New England, hereinafter to be 
0sen by the association and the union. 
10. Upon complaint filed by the union, the privilege will be accorded a rep- 
Mentative of the union to accompany a representative of the association to 
“amine the books and records of the member against whom a complaint has been 

led, for the purpose only of determining whether such member is giving work to 
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nonunion shops in New England. Such examination shall be undertaken with; 
48 hours from receipt of request. ’ 

11. No member of the association shall order or purchase garments from ap 
manufacturer or contractor in New England whose workers are on strike: a 
shall any member of the association make or cause to be made any work for an 
person in New England against whom the union has declared a strike, until such 
strike has in each case been fully settled. 

12. The union agrees that there shall be no strike or lockout in the shop of any 
manufacturer or contractor dealing with the members of the (name of the associa. 
tion) during the period of this agreement; nor shall there be any individual shop 
lockout, stoppage, or shop strike; nor shall there be any reduction by the union jy 
the force of employees whatsoever in the shop or factory of any manufacturer o; 
contractor dealing with the members of the (name of the association) pending 
the terms of any complaint or grievances or pending the arbitration thereof. 

13. Should there be a stoppage of work or shop strike in the factory of any 
manufacturer or contractor dealing with the members of the (name of the ag. 
sociation) immediate notice thereof will be given by the association to the uniop: 
and the union agrees to return the striking workers to their work within 24 hours 
after the receipt by the union of such notice. 

15. The association shall cooperate with the union in establishing and maip. 
taining an unemployment insurance fund for the benefit of members of the 
union. The fund shall be made up of contributions from the manufacturers and 
the union, or individual members of the union. The contributions of the direct 
employers to the unemployment insurance fund shall be equal to 2 per cent of 
their weekly pay roll; and that of the workers shall be 1 per cent of their weekly 
wages. The fund shall be administered jointly upon proper rules and provisions 
to be agreed upon by the parties. 


The joint board of sanitary control appointed in accordance with 
these agreements consists of 15 persons, 5 representing the five local 
manufacturing, jobbing, and contracting associations, 5 representing 
the union, ind 5 representing the public. 
































Laundry Workers—Detroit 


"THE most important sections of the agreement made March 15, 
1926, by Local 207, of Laundry Workers’ International Union, 
Detroit, are as follows: 


III. The union shall have the sole right of selecting and distributing the en- 
ployees who are to be employed in the various hand laundries of the employers. 

IV. It is also agreed by and between the parties hereto that in case the union 
shall not have help available for a help out, the laundry owner in need of same, 
after having made a request of the union, shall have the privilege to employ any- 
one on that particular day, but on that day only. 

V. When the union is unable to furnish help, the employers may hire help 
which does not belong to the union, until such time as the union is able to send 
such ag * : 

VII. Female employees shall work on a basis of five days per week of nine 
hours each from 7.30 a. m. to 5 p. m. with one-half hour off for lunch, and 
shall receive a minimum wage of $16.50 per week; all receiving more than minl- 
mum wage on February 28, 1926, shall have $1 per week added thereto. Over- 
time shall be paid at the rate of 50 cents per hour, except on holiday weeks, when 
no overtime shall be paid, but the full week’s wage must be paid. The following 
holidays are specified: New Year’s, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Thanskgiving, and Christmas. 

IX. It is also agreed that the employers shall pevvies the essential sanitary 
conveniences to insure the health and reasonable comfort of the employees, 
coporialy the furnishing of cold drinking water during the hot months. | ; 

. It shall be the duty of the employer to see that all their members sign this 
ent and further to see that they live up to it. 

XJ. It is also agreed and understood by and between the parties hereto that 
if there be any grievance between any employee and his or her employer, 
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shall be referred to the union business agent for settlement. In the event sucha 
grievance is incapable of settlement by this method, the employers and the 
union shall appoint a grievance committee consisting of four members, respec- 
tively, to settle such grievance; in the event of their failure to agree, they shall 
mutually agree upon some individual to sit with them as a board of arbitration. 
The decision of the majority of said board shall be final and binding. It is 
understood that such employees shall remain at work pending the settlement of 
any rievance. 

XII. The representatives of the union shall be entitled to enter the hand 
laundries for the purpose of conferring with the employer or employees. 

XIII. The union hereby reserves the right to refuse to execute ‘‘struck” 
work, washed at steam laundries where strike-breaking labor is being employed, 
and also the right to join a general strike in the event such a strike is called. 

XIV. The employer shall give two weeks’ notice to the union before discharg- 
ing a shirt ironer and one week’s notice before discharging a family ironer. 

it is also provided that the employer shall have the right to iron his own shirts, 
provided he does not employ any other shirt ironer at all, and is not assisted in 
this work by any person or persons. 

XV. The union shall furnish to the employer a shop card, showing that the 
employer runs a union establishment, which shop card shall be displayed by the 
employer in some conspicuous place in his place of business. The employer shali 
pay to the union the sum of $1 for the use of said card. Said card shall be and 
remain the property of the union, and shall be surrendered to or may be removed 
by the union at any time in its discretion. 





Neckwear Workers—St. Louis 


THE label agreement of Neckwear Workers’ Union No. 14350 of 
St. Louis, now in force, reads as follows: 


1. To entitle an employer to the use of American Federation of Labor union 
label, all employees must be members of unions affiliated with American 
Federation of Labor. 

2. The hours of labor of employees shall not be more than 8 per day; the hours 
to a set by the union and approved by the president of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

3. The scale of prices adopted by the union shall be paid by the employer. 

4. The union rules regarding conditions of labor and the use of the label shall 
be faithfully enforced by the employer. 

5. The employer shall not receive from the union more labels than are sufficient 
to cover the product for ensuing week. 

6. The employer shall agree that should he, at any time, violate the rules 
under which the label is issued to him, he will not use any more of the union labels, 
but will surrender them to the union, or officer of the union, from whose hand he 
received them, or to the president of the American Federation of Labor upon 
demand from him. 

7. The employer will not himself, nor permit any one, or in his behalf, have the 
label of American Federation of Labor imitated, duplicated, or counterfeited in 
any way whatsoever. 

8. That should the employer desire to discontinue the use of the label, he shall 
give one week’s notice of the same to the duly authorized and accredited officer 
or representative of the union, from whose hands he received the label. That 
should the union or the president of the American Federation of Labor desire to 
discontinue the granting of the union label, a similar notice shall be given. 

10. That this agreement shall be binding for a period of one year from date, 
unless terminated by either party, in accordance with the notice herein provided. 
At the expiration of this agreement it may be renewed, subject to the approval 
of the president of the American Federation of Labor. 
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Pavers—New York 


District Council No. 1 of Pavers, Rammermen, Wood Block, 

Brick and Iron Slag Pavers, Flag Layers, Bridge and Stone Curb 
Setters of Greater New York, made an agreement with the con- 
tractors in Greater New York, New Jersey, and Yonkers, April 1 
1926, from which the following extracts are taken: 


1. The party of the first part agrees to employ none but members of the party 
of the second part in the laying and completing of any part of its paving, viz., 
granite, bluestone, cobblestone, durax, rubble, wood block and iron slag or 
other pavements, within the trade of the party of the second part. 

3. The party of the first part further agrees to pay to the members of the 
party of the second part whom it shall employ the following scale of wages, viz, 
eb ev $12 per day; rammers, $10 per day. Double time for all overtime and 

undays. 

5. Eight hours to constitute a day’s work for five days a week, and four hours 
on Saturday. 

6. Any employer subcontracting any portion of his work to any member or 
members of the party of the second part, shall notify the representative of the 
party of the second part, giving the names of the trary or persons to whom the 
work has been sublet. Any employer failing to do so after subletting his work 
will be considered as breaking his contract by the party of the second part, 
and the party of the second part may refuse to furnish men to said subcontractor 
or to the party of the first part. 





Upholsterers—Cleveland 
"THE 1926 agreement of Upholsterers’ Local No. 48, Cleveland, 


rovides for a 44-hour week, time and a half for overtime, and 
double time for Sundays and holidays, and contains the following 
sections relative to apprentices and to wages: 


r Journeymen carpet layers and cutters to be paid a minimum of $1.19, per 
our. 

Apprentice carpet and linoleum layers shall serve an apprenticeship of three 
years. ; 

Apprentice carpet and linoleum layers to be paid a minimum of 50 cents per 
hour single time rate the first year; 70 cents per hour single time rate the second 
year; 90 cents per hour single time rate the third year, and journeymen’s rate 
thereafter. 

There shall be one apprentice to every five journeymen carpet and linoleum 
layers or fraction thereof. 

Journeymen drapers and cutters to be paid a minimum of $1.02; per hour. 

. Journeymen shade hangers and cutters to be paid a minimum of $0.90}? per 
our. 

Journeymen measure men to be paid a minimum of $0.9644 per hour. 

Journeymen carpet, drapery, shade, and custom upholstery sewers to receive 
@ minimum of $23.50 per week, | 

Apprentice car eo drapery, shade, and custom upholstery sewers to receive 
& minimum of $17.5 per week for the first six months and $20.50 per week for 
the second six months of service and the journeymen’s rate thereafter. 

It shall be understood that an apprentice sewer is one who shall have been 
employed for less than one year at this class of work. 

mplayees who. may. be sent out of the city to do work and who may be re- 
quired to remain away over night shall be allowed all transportation costs, 
board and lodging, and shall be paid as follows; From 8 a. m. to 4.30 p. m. 
daily, Saturday p. m., Sundays, and legal holidays excepted, shall be paid at 
the single time rate. Saturday p. m., Sundays and legal holidays to be paid for 
at twice the single time rate per hour. From 4.30 p. m. to 8 a. m. to be paid 
for at one and one-half the single time rate per hour. 

While traveling, employees shall be paid as follows: From 8 a. m. to 4,30 
p. m. daily, Saturday p. m., Sundays, and legal holidays excepted, to be paid 
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at the single time rate per hour. After 4.30 p. m. daily, Saturday p. m., Sundays, 
and legal holidays excepted, for the first six hours of traveling time to be paid 
at one and one-half the single time rate per hour. 

If sleeping-car accommodations are provided, no travel time shall be paid for 
after the first six hours above mentioned. [If no sleeping-car accommodations 
are provided the entire traveling time shall be paid for at one and one-half the 
single time rate per hour. 

When employees are required to travel Saturday p. m., Sundays, or legal 
holidays, twice the single time rates per hour shall be paid. 





AWARDS AND DECISIONS 
Carpenters—Denver 


APRIL 9, 1926, in File No. 1306, the Industrial Commission of 


Colorado rendered a decision in the matter of the Carpenters’ 
District Council of Denver and Vicinity against the Master Builders’ 


Association and other employers in the city of Denver and vicinity. 


The wage received by the carpenters was $9 per day. A demand for 
$11 per day, effective May 1, 1926, had been rahised | by the employers 
and the case was brought before the commission by the employees 
March 15, 1926. 


From the findings and award the following extracts are taken: 


The said employees contend they are entitled to said increase on account of the 
inereased cost. of living; that said employees are able to secure work for only a 
part of the time throughout the year and that their average annual earnings are 
not sufficient for living purposes; that the other trades are receiving more wages 
per fy and per annum than the carpenters; that the carpenters are the lowest 
paid of any members of the skilled building trades in the city of Denver; that 
the carpenters are required to furnish more tools than any of the other trades 
and that the expense of maintaining and keeping said tools is greater than the 
other trades. 

The employers contend that the carpenters in Denver receive as high wages as 
aid in other cities of similar size and that only in four or five other cities of the 
Jnited States are higher wages paid carpenters than in Denver. 

The employers further contend that the increases in wages that the earpenters 
have already received greatly exceed any increase in the cost of living. 

It appears from the evidence herein that the carpenters, in skill and experience 
equal, if not excel, the other building trades; that said employers, within the 
last three years, by agreement with the members and unions of the other trades, 
voluntarily increased and fixed the wages of such other crafts as follows: Brick- 
layers—to $12 and $13 per day; plasterers—to $12 and $14 per day; iron workers 
—to $10 per day; electricians—to $11 per day; plumbers—to $12 per day or 
more; painters—to $10 per day; steam ‘itters—to $11 per day; sheet-metal 
workers—to $10 per day; tile layers—to $11 per day; common building labor— 
to $6.50 and around $7 per day; lathers—to $11 per day. 

The earpenters insisted at the hearing that at the time wages of other crafts 
were raised they could have likewise obtained a similar increase and could have 
received @ wage proportionate to that paid other crafts, considering their skill 
and ability, but that on account of strife within their own wnion, and because of 
the strong influence of an entirely extraneous organization, they were not able 
at that time to come to any arrangement or agreement among themselves and 
that they were deprived of the opportunity of requesting increases granted to 
the other crafts. 

From the evidence introduced herein it appears to the commission that the 
contractors should be protected in a large measure against any increase taking 
effect on work contracted prior to the time that they had notice of a demand for 
an increase in wages, and feels from the evidence herein that no such increase 
should take effect prior to June 1, 1926. 

The commission finds from the evidence herein that the members of this craft 
are at this time entitled to a wage of $10 per day, for the reason that the wage 
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scales paid other members of the building trade crafts are higher than the present 
wage scale of said carpenters. 

Therefore, it is the order and decision of the commission that commencing 
June 1, 1926, said employees be paid a wage scale of $10 per day. 





Clothing Industry—New York 
Employment of Amalgamated Workers 


[XN CASE No. 174, decided by the impartial chairman for the New 

York clothin ng | ebruary 16, 1926, a firm that had 
recently joined the New York Clothing Manufacturers’ Exchange 
asked the impartial chairman for permission to employ members of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America on men’s top coats 
and gabardines which it was engaged in manufacturing. 


The position of the union in this dispute is as follows: This firm, formerly a 
raincoat house, got into a dispute with the International Union and locked out 
its workers of the International. Pending settlement of the lockout, the firm 
had some of its work made up in Amalgamated shops and in nonunion shops. 
The workers of the International who had been locked out came to the Amalga- 
mated and asked for cooperation. While the Amalgamated: was investigating 
the situation, the firm meanwhile joined the New York Clothing Manufacturers’ 
Exchange with the obvious intention of bringing about the present result, namely, 
of being in a position to appeal to the impartial chairman for permission to employ 
Amalgamated labor. The union feels that, while it is clear that some of the 
merchandise made by this firm may be made in Amalgamated shops, the Amal- 
gamated does not wish to be put in the embarrassing position of being compelled 
to work for a firm that is having trouble with a sister union. The Amalgamated 
therefore urges that the firm first straighten out its dispute with the International. 
If afterwards the firm should wish have some of its merchandise made in 
Amalgamated shops, a satisfactory arrangement permitting this could doubtless 
be reached with the International. 

In the opinion of the impartial chairman, the firm can not be permitted to have 
raincoats made in Amalgamated shops. Such raincoats as the firm may cut 
must be sent to shops controlled by the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. However, by virtue of the fact that the firm is a member of the New 
York Clothing Manufacturers’ Exchange, the Amalgamated is obliged to supply 
it with labor for the manufacture of men’s topcoats and gabardines that require 
tailoring. 

Pay for Holiday 


]X CASE No. 191, decided March 9, 1926, a cutter had begun to 

work for a firm on Tuesday, the day following Washington’s 
birthday. The question was whether he should be paid for the holi- 
day. The contention of the union was that the cutter was entitled to 


ayment on the basis of a 36-hour week, whereas the firm had paid 
him on the basis of a 44-hour week. 
While the firm does not dispute that payment during a holiday week is com- 


ree on a 36-hour basis, the firm contends that the cutter in this case was not 
ired until after the holiday, and is therefore not entitled to payment for that 


day. 

Dion inquiry the chairman finds that the prevailing practice in the market 
with respect to this matter is that cutters are paid for holidays, and therefore 
directs the firm to pay this cutter on the basis of a 36-hour week. 
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Railroads—Decision of Train Service Board of Adjustment for the 
Western Region 


DECISION No. 1881 of the Train Service Board of Adjustment for 
the Western Region, March 8, 1926, related to a claim for pay 
for regular assignment which was not worked because of detail to 
a special assignment. 

A yardman regularly assigned to the Altoona yard of the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway as helper from 4 p. m. 
to midnight was one night changed to the shift from midnight to 
8 a. m. the following morning, where he was to act as foreman. He 
claimed wages at the yard helper’s rate for the shift he did not work on 
the ground that the assignment from midnight to 8 a. m. had caused 
him to lose wages on the day before. 

Article XXIII, Section B, of the yard schedule between the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and the carrier reads as follows: 


The right to preference of work and promotion will be governed by seniority 
in service, merit and ability being equal. Extra yardmen will be allowed to 
exercise seniority rights only once in any 24-hour period, provided other extra 
men are available. The 24-hour period shall begin at 12 o’clock midnight. 


The position of the union was as follows: 


In accordance with the foregoing rule, yardman C. elected to work as helper 
4p.m. to midnight. His seniority permits him to hold this job regularly. On 
January 30, when the carrier deprived him of this right and held him out of 
service to work as foreman midnight to 8 a. m. January 31, he submitted claim 
for &@ minimum day at the helper’s rate, which was denied. The committee 
contends the carrier has no right to hold a man out of service forcing him to lose 
time unless they are willing to compensate him for time lost. 


The position of the carrier, briefly, was as follows: 


On January 31, 1925, a yard foreman was needed on a shift beginning work 
at midnight. All available foremen senior to Mr. C. were exercising their 
seniority to work as helpers on shifts 8 a. m. to 4 p. m., and a m. to midnight. 
Mr. C. being the youngest available foreman was promoted to the vacancy. 
This was in accordance with the understanding reached in 1919. 

Mr. C. was the youngest qualified foreman. No other foremen were working 
as helpers on the shift beginning at midnight, and Mr. C. was used in accordance 
with the practice on that division since 1919. Article X XIII was intended to 
insure men their seniority rights in preference work as helpers or as foremen, merit 
and ability being equal, and does not deny the carrier the privilege of assigning 
qualified helpers to temporary service as engineforemen. On the date in question 
it was necessary to assign Mr. C. as foreman to protect tlie carrier’s service re- 
quirements. e was the only available man, and, in accordance with the agree- 
ment, he was promoted and used because of the necessity arising which required 
a foreman for this engine. 

To have used Mr. C. on his regular assignment from 4 p. m. to midnight as a 
helper, and then to have required him to continue from midnight to 8 a. m. as a 
foreman, would have amounted to 16 hours’ continuous work, after which he 
would have been required by law totake 10 hours’ rest, so that he would not have 
been available for his regular assignment as helper at 4 p. m., but, if not continued 
as foreman, he would have gone under pay at 6 p. m., at which time no crew 
started, and he could not have been used. Under the circumstances in this case 
the carrier should not be penalized because of promoting Mr. C. to the vacancy. 

Decision.—Claim sustained. 





CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in April, 1926 


By Hue L. Kerwin, Direcror or ConcrimiATIon 


cised his good offices in connection with 60 labor disputes 
during April, 1926. These disputes affected a known total 
of 29,403 employees. The table following shows the name and 
location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute 
occurred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or 
controversy not having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft 
or trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, “the 
terms of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the 
number of workmen directly and indirectly affected. 
On May 1, 1926, there were’ 55 strikes before the department for 
settlement and, in addition, 23 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 78. 


ba Seeretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
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LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR THROUGH ITS CONCILIATION SERVICE, 
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Statistics of Immigration for March, 1926 


By J. J. Konna, Curer Sratistictan Unrrep States Bureau or IMMIGRATION 


HE statistical review for March, 1926, shows a total of 44,686 
T aliens admitted to the United States from foreign countries, 
29,504 being elassed as immigrants and 15,182 as' nonimmi- 
grants. Only a little over one-third of these aliens were of the class 
charged to the quota under the immigration act of 1924; 15,026 
were admitted as natives of nonquota countries, principally Canada 
and Mexico; 6,836 as returning residents; and 946 as wives and 
children of United States citizens. Visitors for business or pleasure 
numbered 3,690, and 2,348 persons passed through the country on 
their way elsewhere. One hundred and thirty-eight ministers and 
professors and their wives and children, and 78 students were also 
among the aliens admitted this month. 

Durmg the same month (March) 12,439 aliens departed from the 
United States, the emigrant class comprising 3,457, and the nonemi- 
grant 8,982. Nearly one-fourth (845) of the emigrants gave Italy 
as their intended future permanent residence; 305 went to Great 
Britain and Ireland; 217, to Greece; 188, to Germany; and 143, to 
the Scandinavian countries. Of the nonemigrants leaving during 
March, 6,282 were in the United States for a period of less than one 
year, and 2,700 aliens, who had established a permanent residence 
in this country, departed for a visit abroad with the intention of 
returning within a year. 

The number of persons debarred from entering the United States, 
was 1,404 for March, 1,051 being males and 353 females. Only 112 
of these aliens were rejected at New York and 125 at other seaports, 
the remaining 1,167 having been turned back at the land border 
stations. 

The increased activities in connection with deportations, which 
were made possible by the additional appropriations for that purpose, 
have resulted in over twice as many undesirable aliens being Epported 
in March, 1926, as were sent out of the country during the preceding 
month, the total jumping from 342 in February to 938 m March. 
Some of the principal causes of the March deportations were insanity 
and other mental conditions (109), entering without proper immigra- 
tion visa (288), criminal and immoral classes (175), and likely to 
become a publie charge (108). 

The compiled figures show that 713 of these undesirable aliens, 
or 76 per cent of the total deported in Mareh, 1926, entered the 
country without preper imspection under the immigration laws, 
and that two-thirds of this number entered surreptitiously either 
over the Canadiam boundary or from south ef the Rio Grande. 

The March deportees went to nearly every part of the World. 
Mexieo, with 206, received the largest number; 194 were sent to 
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Canada; and 25 to other countries on the Western Hemisphere. 
Great Britain and Ireland received 88 of the aliens deported this 
month; Germany, 63; Italy, 60; and other Europe, 244. Fifty-one 
aliens were returned to Asia, 4 to Africa, and 3 to Australia and the 
Pacific Islands. These deportations were effected at Government 
expense in the cases of 543 aliens; 222 were returned at the expense 
of the steamship companies bringing them to our shores; and 173 
were permitted to depart at their own expense or reship with a foreign 
country as their’ destmation. 

Mexico, Canada, Germany, Great Britain, and Ireland, in the 
order named, were the principal countries from which the immigrant 
aliens came in March, 1926, over three-fourths of the total immigra- 
tion this month coming from these five countries. i 

As usual at this season of the year beginning with March the 
incoming movement of Mexicans increases, but this year the figures 
reveal a sharp increase in this respect, the number of admitted im- 
migrant aliens of Mexican nationality jumping from 3,367 in Feb- 
ruary to 7,441 in March. The total Mexican immigration for the 
nine months from July to March last was 24,532. While this num- 
ber exceeds the 20,367 admitted in thesame months of the previous 
fiscal year 1924-25, it was far below the total of the same class for 
the corresponding period of the fiscal year 1923-24. 

Of the 24,523 Mexican immigrant aliens admitted to the United 
States during the nine months ended March 31, 1926, about 90 per 
cent settled in southwestern border States of California, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Texas, and about the same percentage of the wage 
earners among these newcomers are common laborers. Nearly two- 


thirds of the total admitted in this period are over 21 P sein of age; 


80 per cent of the aduits are males; and only one out of every three 
were going to join relatives already established in this country. 
These facts indicate that many of the Mexican immigrant wage 
earners are coming alone, leaving their families in Mexico. 


Tastz 1.—-INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY 1, 1925, TO 
MARCH 31, 1926 











Inward Outward 








Aliens admitted fynitea de- Aliens departed 
States 
citi- a 
P Non- zens : on- 
——~ immi-| Total] ar- en emi- 
Bran’ | grant rived er grant 
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18, 590} 14, Ww? 32, . 26, 326) 59, 093 17, 715 
22, 421| 17, 052| 39, 473) 49, 922] 89,395 12, 978 
26, 721| 23,081) 49, 68, 500}118, 302 12, 485 
28, 685 16 87) 48, 112} 35, 413) 83, 525) 13, 264) 20, 
23, 642| 14, 41, 23, 118] 64, 620) 11, 915 

21, 089) 11, 216) 32,305) 18,027) 50,332 12, 663 
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19, 072) 29, 738] 19, 695] 49, 428 9, 795 
20, 041 30, 673) 23, 687| 54, 360 8, 451 
29, 504 44, 686) 29, 987| 74, 673 8, 982 


212, 765 349, 053/294, 675/643, 728] 15, 570) 8, ata ae 
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' These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
* These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
y, and later being deported. : 
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TaBLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED 1 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FRoy 
THE UNITED STATES DURING MARCH, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1, 1925, TO MARCH 31, 
























































1926, BY COUNTRY , 
[Residence for a year or more is regarded as permanent residence] 
Immigrant Emigrant 
Country L 
March, july, 1925, March, July, 1925, 
1926 to March, 1926 to March, 
1926 1926 
OO a a ey Se ee 5 82 11 218 
BE we cg becndthsccipsagedsstppcsaeanateaaee 92 841 21 307 
Belgium -..........-- adbsedoadde tobe d bildedoWbe5445--% 68 539 20 311 
ink SE ASEM AG BEE ISAT NE IM AIS EO ERD. GE | AES 16 131 ~ 62 
Osechosiovakie...- <5. 5.sc- eS uu A Sie 198 2, 408 110 1, 348 
pT Ea fF OAS cy emis = 15 | See ee l 
BR 2 LIAR AG LD he PE a ol Oi 457 1, 800 27 517 
pO ee eee ee eee Ae ees ees recs ee 20 102 1 B 
einen Aid sr tn ad ech ashe shesatatianinkie 55 381 30 201 
France, including Corsica --_.............-..--....-..-- 360 3, 166 51 655 
Ee eel 4, 562 35, 387 188 2, 334 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
ngland -_____- eb eeeDS. £b Sth bhadencb hi bene> 1, 169 7, 772 231 3, 573 
Pe SUS oth. 34.2 od nse ap webcdicennsoedbed 23 3 171 
"=" RUT OR MRA LES OD APT BE 1, 244 | 9, 425 33 1,039 
Oo ae re i scakiadeittedl Scania athlen camentiteinaseeil tales cated 160 | 75 3 29 
SUE steno nh. ae aaa ape oc hluthecenttdegdtori Shae « 91 815 217 3, 976 
[oo eee ee See eee ee OPE See ees ee eee 90 654 26 542 
1. By. fe peer tg pir entie aed Petrie 1,913 16, 285 35 619 
Italy, including Sicily and. Sardinia-_--...............-- 579 5, 937 845 17, 070 
i 10 | 250 1 34 
Lithuania_-_____ G See ek an mage ete ope ancien 34 | 532 7 237 
memes ccc i le BS Ss 17 98 1 5 
Netherlands_______. SS yin? Seng. aE Ea that bs 195 1, 335 11 73 
Bement 0. et. ded ils lilidscd. MIR IO 946 4, 422 79 1, 52 
RE Hag, RB AS Arad AR ale itr a ARB th Re ert Ossie 707 5, 403 103 2, 090 
Portugal, including Azores, Cape Verde, and Madeira 
SS SE Se ee PETE Gs Bee yeaa ae yee 80 500 63 2, 452 
IN inno onda snobs de-celed Zaks ninatatoastestodaee 101 896 91 1, 004 
Meee. 4525 db de. IO ZO Oso. 2h 223 1, 433 15 107 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands____-_-__-- 19 249 105 1, 988 
cy a, RP REE I EN ets SEE 8 BM LS pers 882 6, 218 37 674 
fviteerland ES CRP RN i TORE: See 190 1, 462 27 307 
ET GE IE oo Sas sb dnnwnaskaines sn oeebbacase 3 170 1 23 
Wen i6 is il. ie cK Bias dd 73 800 90 1,777 
Ai EE iE ele DR Es tt te OE. acy. 18 EE a canis 33 
Total, Europe...._...-- Ey ER ERS FNS 14, 615 111, 072 2, 491 45, 606 
DIE 5 2 nh ctnctiabdbteybitwcdodsncn.cagtttinlinlh. 3 10 5 38 
i iinsnentthtentietarnatinneninmaninrndtnnieieainde 105 1,401 174 2, 277 
BEL ds caberindddh kadsiggdesinbstocadsidedbibesbtetheod 7 74 9 10 
TS ae a enemy, CENTS: YP 55 451 110 931 
| REE RE ASR PAS SES Oo EF 17 175 2 132 
SNE to. dha ceed sulk aaine ean otioamowsicdnaeniibe-cna 3 52 1 2 
et RE EC er ee eS 22 316 5 185 
yd WY echt | Rie ap ae RG TT: CDS 5 10 1 86 
OUR AR. dc ck cceccessesssctessessssesesese JL... 20 ea tee 37 
RY hg Se ee A ne ee | eee 237 2, 579 307 3, 81 
OCONEE iki ~ db tend ditbn ds hbics cctdbbe dee sdids 6, 401 66, 529 168 1, 539 
pS URES Ee SRS e Re es Se 75 1, 355 4 202 
BAAR Boies. WEEE LBRO DENS EELS ty SE 7, 520 25, 012 151 2, 296 
2 RR TS FE Py re Pee TF 179 1, 538 87 1, 541 
Geter Wes MOOR cds cube dbbatdecedodnshcgenkeeds—dees 56 657 80 1, 504 
Oetral: AME D. ou 5ccs cbs chic cwtsndenssncnbaceve ses 65 952 27 418 
pe ee SOS PR 0 98 686 16 165 
Other South Amerion.- 3. s.< csc kee et 169 1, 578 92 043 
| IT LS RSET RR Rs Ke LS ee 1 
et PS SE AINE, Gap en tee 14, 563 98, 313 625 8, 699 
al —— 
pp PR iG ¢ bo SP SSR ag 8 ee 31 
Other Afhica.............. RE AR RE A ce 29 201 6 d 
Australia. __....-..-..-222... Sockkacdsbidianl tubeedtee 43 279 12 214 
| RORRERAT Sees petting Ber eared eke al aa 9 131 15 113 
Other Pucifie thane as bei ee A ee 21 1 18 
ES ELIT LI PEE EL 89 801 34 451 
Grand total, all countries___..........-..22-22222- 29, 504 212, 765 3, 457 58, 567 
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FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING 
MARCH 31, 1926, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, SEX, 


MARCH, 


AND AGE GROUP 


TarLE 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
1926, AND FROM JULY 1, 1925, TO 





















_ 





Race or people 












Immigrant 


Emigrant 









March, 
1926 


July, 1925, 
to March, 
1926 


March, 
1926 





July, 1925, 
to March, 
1926 









——— 


Bohemian and Moravian (Czech)____..............._ 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin._...........____ 
CEN Mem nand onan shcthevecbeUswidtenan sl hts 4S 
Croatian and Slovenian ...........0................._.- 
bE SS ee oe) ee | ef 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian 
Dutch and Flemish__- 


MR aaMMM isos a6C---.-25 0365 fibd. 0. .dcs 


Sl PRR TREE a es 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) 
Scotch 


West Indian (except Cuban)......................._. 
inno nk Mii wc ccc dhcktleloocnl Mid. scescet 
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Fre Sp yg 
SZESSESE 
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pre p 












212, 765 














18, 727 
10, 777 





115, 295 
97, 470 














43, 423 
15, 144 














3, 861 
, 250 
2, 393 








34, 477 
157, 870 
20, 418 











2, 549 
11, 744 
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Taste 4.~—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 19234, DURING MARCH, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1, 1925, TO MARCH 31, 1926, py 


COUNTRY OR AREA OF 


BIRTH 


[Quota immigrant aliens are charged to the quota; nonimmigrant and nonquota immigrant aliens ars 
not charged to the quota] 









































Admitted 
Nonimmigrant and 
Quota immigrant nonquota immi- a 
Country or area of birth —_ ous Total total. 
during | July i, 
July I, July 1, or" ,. to 
1925, to | March, | 1925, to | March, 33 arch 
March 1926 March 1926 » 1926 
31, 1926 31, 1926 
| 
SE... ditlng suecenasdeliies ~ 100 63 6 393 46 52 456 
[ SSeE 2 Sea S: 100 aa 3 1 1 4 
[ SE RS j 785 696 89 1, 080 11k 200 1, 776 
2 Sl EE IIS 3 WEEE 1 512 334 55 1, 206 104 159 1, 59 
EES WE SR s g o 100 81 8 121 20 28 209 
CuechKoslovakia..........._....- 3, 073 2, 546 239 2, 101 182 421 4, 647 
Danzig, Free City of......_._..- 228 166 16 5 eae 16 19% 
pele ey RGR SE CT EE” 12,7 1, 947 460 1,552 226 686 3, 499 
ea © sR tS 124 89 13 65 5 18 M4 
oi SBE 8S ar 471 354 48 989 61 109 1, 343 
EEE Rs Sse | 13,954 2,774 340 4, 470 359 699 7, 244 
8 ie! i Sip bs Se 51, 227 35, 768 4, 611 8, 605 900 5, 511 44 313 
Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland: 
SE ae eS 9, 475 1, 402 18, 102 1,672 3, 074 27, 577 
Northern Ireland.___._....- 1 34. 007 635 64 332 41 105 AT 
OS Ta oa lean 10, 282 1,392 6, 200 644 2, 036 16, 432 
- Eee 1, 028 171 727 63 234 1,735 
| Silas Ss SSIES OS® e 100 84 6 2, 163 252 258 2, 247 
| SR RE ee 473 447 50 1,154 103 153 1, 601 
eae SRS et 100 48 12 22 2 14 70 
Irish Free State......_._........ 28, 567 18, 425 2, 275 3, 876 | 286 2, 561 22, 301 
| IIS S.-M ors we:$ E 13,885 2, 934 240 18, 332 2,473 2,713 21, 266 
AS SE REPRESS 98 STE 142 116 ll 157 15 26 273 
iF | ee ee 100 5, eS ee kee SL 7 
Ran. . 3. S8..... oa daneben 344 318 34 + 406 33 67 R14 
i Se aaa =e 100 69 16 73 7 23 142 
iS ES Se IIIS: GE, oe 100 4 1 2 ee 1 il 
1, sg ER I Oo oe 11,648 1, 211 181 1,758 133 364 2, 969 
eee 6 RES, Oo ae 6, 453 4, 686 970 2,374 411 1,381 7, 060 
| ST Et 5, 982 4, 984 556 3, 939 506 1, 062 8, 923 
ee — 503 402 48 1, 701 237 285 2, 103 
RY) S SS Be 603 531 y 1, 116 190 1, 621 
WONG sss ss RRS 12, 248 1, 681 253 2, 455 310 563 4, 136 
Sage Merino... 0555... Jouko 160 12 7 2 Ae 7 13 
. Sw RRS soi es 1131 114 5, 3, 709 496 501 3, 823 
SWUM. 5c sa SS eed 9, 561 6, 744 953 2, 609 242 1, 195 9, 353 
le | ee ae ee 2, 081 1,415 211 1,717 162 373 3, 132 
ey in Europe.__.._.......- 1100 81 1 805 5A 55 885 
pS RSS SATs 671 440 42 1, 693 167 208 2, 133 
a SS SS ie) 192 19 128 18 37 320 
Total Hurope............- 1161,422 | 111,174 14, 879 96, 234 10, 508 25, 387 207, 408 
SI itis seeneieisntion cia ae ae. tc cdeemelaeicaud daniels 2 
Fag EY EE sae ee 100 gy Te ee OR ae SR SR Le 7 
ie Fink tte ee Bf abo 124 og Sag SER 120 14 14 163 
I eo bass tusbs eke pl SS LR, SR Se oe eee. aN ree 
0 Eee ees 100 105 5 5, 476 518 523 5, 581 
liana ME RRR EET 100 73 s 355 30 38 433 
Iraq (Mesopotamia) .-..-..-....- 100 21 2 14 4 6 35 
ape SELES SLES ee ae at 100 i ANS Pe 4,175 619 619 4, 192 
Tei lial ae gS ET PEPE) TAY, Ee Qe RE, Ee 1 
BEERS cagrecsnsGlscanceaaeeseen BE 1332 nngs ns skndtic dap etetshenadibpecewss aalnreuscodmg|noccec=--- 
RR RESEEESEAR Ease renee 100 76 13 202 17 30 278 
TREE a ceie atne at AD he eee 100 85 1 92 6 7 17 
Sn cccttitnnecsiscccentGireanoos ES Seana. BE Sreseneptacivoontunees tl 
Fatt a ae IMEC 5 alates ee 100 gg Se 724 63 63 792 
Turkey in Asia_......-...-..-.- (1) 18 6 282 55 61 300 
gs RSE ret (') 191 30 168 17 47 359 
pg 1, 424 707 65} 11,624 1, 343 1, 408 12, 331 



































1 Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectoratesin Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Afric, 


Other Pacific, and in America is included with the annual 
belong. Quota for Turkey in Asiaisincluded with that for 
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qusiz 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1924, DURING MARCH, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1, 1925, TO MARCH 31, 1926, BY 
COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH—Continued 

















Admitted 





. Nonimmigrant end 
Quota immigrant nonquota immi- 
Annual grant 


Country or area of birth quota 





July 1, July i, 
1925, to 1925, to 
926 March 














Cameroon (British) 
Cameroon (French) 


Ruanda and Urundi 
South Africa 
South Ne — eos 
Tanganyika, an ogola 
rench and British) 
r Africa 

















t 
British West Indies 
Dutch West Indies 
French West Indies - 
British Honduras 
Canal Zone 
Other Central America 





British Guiana 

Dutch Guiana 

French Guiana 

Other South America 
Greenland 





124, 928 17,497 | 125, 489 
Grand total, all countries. 112, 889 | 15,060 | 236,164 | 29,626] 44,686 | 349,053 


























es | ee ee 
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! Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
Other Pacific, and in America, is included with the annual quota for the European country to which they 
belong. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. 
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TaBLE 5.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1924, DURING MARCH, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1, 1925, TO MARCH 31, 1926, py 
SPECIFIED CLASSES ’ 


[The number of immigrants appearing in this table and in Table 4 is not comparable with the number of 
statistical immigrant aliens shown in the other tables, by races, etc.] 





<n 


Admissible classes under immigration act of 1924 March, 1926 | JULY, 1925, to 
March, 1926 





Nonimmigrants under section 3: es 
Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, and em- 


Temporary visitors for— 


In continuous passage through the United States 
To carry on trade under existing treaty 











Nonquota immigrants under section 4: 
Wives of United States citizens 


Residents of the United States returning from a temporary visit abroad _ 

Natives of Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Canal Zone, or an independent country of Central or South 
America 


Ministers of religious denominations 
Wives of ministers 


Professors of colleges, academies, Seminaries, or universities 
Wives of professors 

Children of professors 22 
Students 1, 678 


23, 106 176, 775 











Quota immigrants under section 5 (charged to quota) 15, 060 112, 889 


Grand total admitted under the act 44, 686 349, 053 

















1 Does not include aliens born in nonquota countries who were admitted as Government officials, visi- 
tors, transients, etc. 





FACTORY AND MINE INSPECTION 





Virginia 


HERE were 328 coal-mine inspections made by the State mine 
inspectors of Virginia during the fiscal year ended September 
30, 1925, as reported in the twenty-eighth annual report of the Bureau 
of Labor and Industry of Virginia. 
Following is a brief summary of the operations of the factory 
inspection department of the Virginia Bureau of Labor and Industry 
for the period covered in the above-mentioned report: 


Inspection of factories, laundries, mercantile establishments, etc., October 1, 1924, 
to September 30, 1925 


Cities and towns visited 
Inspections made 
Number of employees affected by inspections___..__.__- 122, 288 
Orders issued to comply with law: 
Safety appliances_____-_- pe ee ee ee 1, 097 
Sanitary 350 
EERE EEL RT Seeneatidhdinty drtadelitsciale 27 
Violations corrected without recourse to law: 
Te OSE FOE TUIRONB A 6k 3 i 4 hd o «id den cio 13 
NN EEE ONE CEE POON at en 2 
a SS ERR re POSE a: eerie 834 
Sanitary mes 
NE do a iaics ie belsiabetinn gs blend elkevew ound 129 
Child-labor prosecutions 38 


The department reports that it “has been able to show better 
results at this period than at any other time in its history.” 


98397 °—26——16 








WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING 





























MONG the activities of the labor offices of the various States. 
the following, reported either directly by the offices themselves 
or through the medium of their printed reports, are noted in this 
issue: 
California.—Changes in employment and pay rolls in the indus- 
tries in the State, page 170. 
Colorado.—The flower statistics on coal production in Colorado 
in 1925 are taken from the thirteenth annual report of the inspector 
of coal mines of that State (p. 22): 


Number 

DG CE Nid i sich diditida oi bapelntic bie elit iene toditte 283 
Weed GF CORE HNenNeRe oot SPOS. OO SDSL US  POTER RL tsa dal. 10, 440, 37 
Decrease compared with 1924 (tens)_______...-------.------ 60, 701 
Miners employed (pick, 4,485; machine, 3,761)_-...-.-.-.-.-.--.--- 8, 246 
Men employed in and about mines (average) _--_......-.._---.-- 12, 298 
Emplo gees Botte WOO a es se oso gree UL Gee 5, 203 
Employees speaking English_____._..._......---.---2------- Le 11, 901 
Average days worked (man-days) -_-.-.--...---.--------------e 186. 6 
Men killed (underground, 52; surface, 5)..=.......------..------ 57 
DOD, SI oe erie chicka écwee's <cud ncnddécdidntucuiduees uae 1, 912 
Men killed per thousand employed_---_.-.-...------------------ 4. 66 
Men injured per thousand employed_-_-_-_--__..------------------ 156. 36 
Tons of coal produced for each life lost... ___.------------------ 183, 165 
Tons of coal produced for each nonfatal accident____.....-.------ 5, 460 
Men killed per million tons of eoal produeed___-_.--.-----.------ 5. 46 
Men injured per million tons of eoal produced------------------- 183. 13 
Men employed per fatal accident___________-----------------.-- 214.5 
Men employed per nonfatal aeeident_______..------------------ 6. 4 
WidowO tes . . once rcs ert ccuweceeeoesew SREURRGEEL MU 35 


eG Ea, TE Ee TO CEE OT OTE TE 6 


Days lost on account of car shortage (39 mines reporting) -_._-_---- 4()i 
Tons of coal lost through labor shortage (24 mines reporting) --~---- 84, 400 


Illinois.— Changes in volume of employment in the State, page 172. 
Jowa.— Changes in the employment and pay rolls in industries 
in the State, page 174. 
Maryland.—Volume of employment in the State, page 175. 
Massachusetts —Wages and hours of labor in municipal employ- 
mentin Boston, page 63 ; changes in volume of employment, page 176. 
New Y ork.—Wages in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry, page 65; 
and employment in the various industries in the State, page 177. 
Ohio.—Occupational diseases, 1921 to 1925, page 93. 
Oklahoma.—Changes in volume of employment and in amount 
of pay roll in the industries in the State, page 178. 
Pionateenht.~ helenae employment of the negro, page 48. 
Porto Rico.—Decrease in real wages of agricultural labor, page 65. 
Virginia.—Accidents in coal mining, page 97; and factory and 
mine inspection, page 233. c 
* Wisconsin.—Progress of apprenticeship in Wisconsin, page 147; 
and changes in volume of employment, page 178. 


1 The yearly reports of 5 of the 283 mines were filed too late to embody their combined production of 804 
tons in this report. 


ak ie Cae oe eee Ae eee fee oe eee, 6 LslCOM 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR 





Reprganization of the New York Department of Labor 


O THE outside student of labor administration in the State 
of New York, one of the most satisfactory features of 
the rather frequent changes in official designation and status is the 
fact that the Rehetions of the office, whether exercised by a com- 
mission, commissioner, board, or otherwise designated agency, 
remain practically the same, bemng charged with the administration 
of the same laws and exercising much the same powers. An act 
(ch. 343) of the recent New York Legislature becomes chapter 78 
of the Consolidated Laws, with the title, “‘“State department law,” 
providing for the civil departments in the State government, pursuant 
to article 5 of the constitution. This law is general in its terms 
and provides for the transfer of existing officers and employees, 
continuity of authority, the completion of unfinished business, etc. 
Article 10 of this act as embodied in chapter 427, Acts of 1926, 
deals with the department of labor. It provides for this department, 


with an industrial commissioner at the head, appointes by the 


governor by and with the consent of the senate, to hold office until 
the end of the term of the governor by whom appointed, and until 
his successor is appointed and has qualified. A salary of $12,000 is 
provided. ‘Transfer is made to this department of all the functions 
of the existing department of labor, of the industrial commissioner, 
industrial board, and industrial council, together with all powers 
and duties vested in them, to be thereafter “ exercised and performed 
therein by or through the industrial commissioner or the appropriate 
division, bateine, board, council or officer, as prescribed by or pursuant 
to law.” The present organization is continued other than as pro- 
vided by this article or as it may be changed pursuant to law. The 
industrial board remains a part of the organization but consisting 
of five members instead of three. Of the two additional members, 
one shall represent employers and the other employees, present 
appointees continuing until their terms expire and their successors 
have been appointed and have qualified. Selacause a 
are to be so made that at least two persons shall represent the interests 
of — ers and another two the interests of the employees, while 
one § al be an attorney at law, duly admitted to practice in the 
or The terms of these members are six years, with a salary of 
8,500. 

Provision is also made for an industrial council as established by 
chapter 464, Acts of 1924. (This consists of 10 persons, 5 each repre- 
senting employers and employees, on a per diem basis of service, 
acting as an advisory body.) 
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The power of the industrial board with reference to the industria] 
code is continued, but at least three affirmative votes are necessary 
before the making of any change, and no new rule, amendment, o; 
repeal shall be effective without the approval of the industrial com- 
missioner. The act is to be effective een; 1, 1927. 





Legal Aid in New York City * 


‘THE Legal Aid Society of New York City, which was founded 
in 1876, serves as a clearing house for charity cases in the lecal 
profession, its aim and purpose being to see that the poor are not 
deprived of justice by reason of their poverty. 
he following statistics show the growth of the work of the society 
during the 50 years of its existence: 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW YORK LEGAL AID SOCIETY 

















” Amount re- 
. Number of Expenses of — : 
Year cases societ y ceived for 
clients 
a at Oe ee See | OW Ae ee eee ye eee eee 212 $1, 060. 04 $1, 000. 00 
Ey a eee Ree ee eee ee a 29, 502 93, 434. 17 158, 383. 06 
pele a: SARI arte al Rath eae — * Silas a, ES Ms 878, 346 1, 249, 570. 38 3, 716, 489. 02 





ae ee el ee ee eee el lCULe,lCU CO 
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Creation of Labor Department in Bolivia 


DEPARTMENT of labor has been established in Bolivia by a 
recent act of the Bolivian Congress, according to a report from 
the American envoy at La Paz, Bolivia, dated March 23, 1926. 
Among the duties of the new department are the following: To 
investigate and decide questions concerning industrial accidents; to 
intervene in questions between employers and workers as to em- 
ployment and wage claims; to collect statistics on industrial acci- 
dents, cost of living, and conditions of the working class; to supervise 
the enforcement of the law as regards health and safety measures 
and the prevention of industrial accidents in mines and industrial 
establishments. 
The personnel of the department will consist of a chief and two 
assistants, two inspectors, and a medical adviser, and such other 
employees as may be appropriated for. 





Appointment of Factory Inspectors in China 


A COORDING to the Chinese Economic Bulletin published by the 

Chinese Government Bureau of Economic Information, March 
13, 1926, a number of industrial inspectors have been appointed by 
the Chinese Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce. The industrial 
areas of the country are divided into three districts for each of which 
two inspectors are appointed. 


: The Legal Aid Society [of New York City]. Fiftieth annual report of the president, treasurer, ind 
attorney, for the year 1925. New York, 1926. 
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Industrial Notes from China! 
Wages and Hours of Anking Tailors 


THERE are about 150 tailor shops in Anking, provincial capital of 
Anhwei, and about 800 tailors including master tailors, journey- 
men, and apprentices. Tailoring work may be done either at the 
customer’s house or in the tailor shop. If the former is the case each 
worker is paid 22 cents? a day and food is furnished, while in the 
latter case the customer pays the proprietor of the shop for the job. 
The price charged for the work is based on an allowance of 40 cents 
a day for each worker and a journeyman working in a tailor shop 
receives from 15 to 20 cents in addition to board and lodging. 

The hours of work are from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m., although in cold 
weather a night shift is worked lasting from 6 to 11.30 p. m. for 
which a worker receives 60 per cent of his daily wage rate. If a 
tailor works at night in a customer’s house, however, double pay is 
charged. Work on heavy winter garments, especially those lined 
with fur or skins, and on some other special garments commands a 
higher rate of pay, so that altogether the average daily earnings of 
an Anking tailor in the winter amount to about 40 cents besides his 
board. ‘The term of apprenticeship is three years, during which time 
the apprentice receives free board and lodging. Usually an appren- 
tice has saved something from his meager earnings by the time he has 
become a journeyman and after working seven or eight years he may 
be able to set up a tailor shop of his own. 


Peking Workingmen’s Diet 


Although the better class of workmen in Peking eat wheat flour, 
the poorer workers use as their principal article of food a so-called 
“millet flour” which, however, contains no ordinary millet flour, but 
is made up of a flour of nonglutinous broom-corn millet and bean 
flour in the proportions of 65 and 35 per cent, respectively. When 
about 10 per cent of Indian corn flour is mixed with the millet flour 
the first two constituents of which have been proportionately reduced 
the mixture is known as “‘Indian-corn flour.’’ These mixtures are 
sold at a few coppers less a catty than the lower grade ordinary 
wheat flour. 





1Chingse Economic Bulletin, Mar. 6, 1926, pp. 130, 131. 
? The dollar unit is the yuan, the value of which is approximately 50 cents in U. 8. currency. 
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February, 1923. {New York, 1923]. 17 pp. 

New INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book, 1917-1924. New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1918-1925. 8 v. 
Each volume contains a section on the old-age pension movement in the United States and other 
countries. 
Rusfnow, Isaac M. 

Social Insurance, with Special Reference to American Conditions. New 
York, H. Holt & Coe., 1913. 525 pp.- 

“The pension movement in the United States,”’ pp. 389-412. 
RussELL SAGE Founpation, New York. Lvbrary. 

Provisions for care of the aged: a selected bibliography. New York [1926]. 

4 pp. (its Bulletin No. 75, February, 1926.) 
Squier, Lee W. 
Old-age Dependency in the United States; A complete survey of the pension 
movement. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1912. 361 pp. 
‘* Bibliographical index,’’ pp. 349, 350. 
Texas, University. Department of Extension. Public Discussion and In- 
formation Division. 

Intercollegiate debates and bibliographies on old-age pensions and banking 
and currency reform. Austin, Tex., 1913. 54 pp. (Bulletin of the 
University of Texas No. 284, Extension series 34, June 22, 1913.) 

Bibliography, pp. 26-28. 
Also in Intercollegiate Debates, v. 4, edited by Egbert Ray Nichols, 1914, pp. 376-413. 
Unirep States. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. 

Washington, 1925. 1240 pp. (J/ts Bulletin No. 370.) 


“Old-age pensions,” pp. 93, 94. 
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Articles in Periodicals 


ANDREWS, JouHN B. 
Progress in old-age pension legislation. 
American Labor Legislation Review, March, 1923, v. 13, pp. 47, 48. 
Are Poornovusses ‘ AMERICAN?” 
American Labor Legislation Review, March, 1926, v. 16, p. 103. 
Extracts from messages of Governor Richardson of California, and Governor Hartley of Washing. 
ton, vetoing old-age pension bills and from messages of other governors approving such bills. 
BaLpwWIN, F. SPENCER. 
Old-age pension schemes: a criticism and a program. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, August, 1910, v. 24, pp. 713-742. 
Based on the studies of the Massachusetts Commission on Old-Age Pensions, Annuities 
and Insurance of 1910. 
Reprinted in ‘‘ Selected Articles on Compulsory Insurance,’’ compiled by Edna D. Bullock, 
1912, pp. 218-241. 
CHAMBERLAIN, J. P. 
The beginning of old-age pension legislation in the United States, by J. 
Chamberlain and Sterling Pierson. 
American Bar Association Journal, February, 1924, v. 10, pp. 109- 
Reprinted in the Economic World, March 1, 1924, v. 27, pp. 309, 310. 
CONFERENCE ON Socrat INsurRANCE, Chicago, 1913. 
Proceedings of First American Conference on Social Insurance, June 6, 7, 
1913. 
American Labor Legislation Review, June, 1913, v. 3, pp. Sell 


*‘Old-age insurance,”’ by F. Spencer Baldwin, pp. 202-212; Discussion by F. L. Hoffm 
Katherine Coman, L. W. Squier, I. M. Rubinow, pp. 221, 237-243. 
Bibliography, p. 291. 
EasLtEY War ON OLpD-AGE PENSIONS OpPposED BY LABOR COLLEAGUTES. 
American Labor Legislation Review, June, 1923, v. 13, p. 138. 


Epstein, ABRAHAM. 
Old-age pensions. 
American Labor Legislation Review, December, 1922, v. 12, pp. 223-227. 
An argument for State pensions. 
-—_—— Old-age pensions and American labor leadership. 
American Labor Monthly, v. 1, June, 1923, pp. 26—33. 


— — Pensions—On and off. 
Survey, June 15, 1925, v. 54, pp. 341, 342. 
-—— Present status of old-age pension legislation in the United States. 
Monthly Labor Review of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, October, 
1924, v. 19, pp. 760-767. 


—— Recent developments in old-age pension legislation. 
American Review, November, 1925, v. 3, pp. 699-705. 
—— A sidelight on the family status of aged dependents. 
American Labor Legislation Review, March, 1925, vy. 15, pp. 30, 31. 


From his address before the American Association for Labor Legislation, December 29, 1924. 


Fo.kxs, Homer. 
Home life for the aged. 
Survey, October 15, 1924, v. 53, pp. 71, 72. 


An argument for State pensions. 
Partly reprinted in the American Labor Legislation Review, December, 1924. 
Goopnow, Frank J. 
The constitutionality of old-age pensions. 
American Political Science Review, May, 1911, v. 5, pp. 194-212. 
The author concludes that old-age pensions would poy be constitutional if prov ided 
by the Federal Government for indigent persons. Citations to laws and decisions in footnotes. 
GREEN, AppIson L. 
Old-age pensions. 
Industry (Associated we ein of Massachusetts), December 26, 1925 
v. 16, No. 17, pp. 3, 4. 
Remarks before the Associated Industries of Massachusetts. 
Reprinted in Manufacturers’ News, February 20, 1926, v. 29, No. 8, pp. 13-16. 
HERING, Frank E. 
Awakening interest in old-age protection. 
American Labor Legislation Review, June, 1923, v. 13, pp. 139-144. 
By the chairman of Old-Age Pension Commission, Fraternal Order of Eagles. 
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HorrMAN, Freperick L. 
State pensions and annuities in old age. 
American Statistical Association Publications, March, 1909, v. 11, pp. 
363-408. 
Tables of estimated cost of State pensions, age statistics, insurance statistics, etc., pp. 
390-408. 
JoHNSON, ALEXANDER, 
At the end of the road. 
Survey, June 15, 1925, v. 54, pp. 339-341. , 
“Summary of recent aspects of the facts, philosophy and technique of care for the aged.”” . 
KIMBALL, INGALLS. 
Industrial pensions v. State poor relief. 
Annalist, January 22, 1926, v. 27, pp. 149-151. 
; The conclusion is that insurance companies are the logical administrators of sound pension 
plans. 
LEGISLATIVE ACTION ON OLD-AGE PENsIONsS, 1923. 
Monthly Labor Review of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
November, 1923, v. 17, pp. 1172-1174. 
Summary of laws in Montana, Nevada, Pennsylvania, and Alaska. 
Lyncu, JAMES M. 
Pensions are superior to poorhouses. 
American Labor Legislation Review, September, 1925, v. 15, pp. 262, 263. 
The experience of the International Typographical Union. : 
MacKenzie, FREDERICK. 
Old-age insurance legislation now up to the States. 4 
American Labor Legislation Review, December, 1920, v. 10, pp. 254, 
255. 
OL_p-AGE PENsION BILL. 
American Labor Legislation Reyiew, December, 1924, v. 14, pp. 307-310. 


A standard bill which was used as the basis of legislation in several States. 


PLOWMAN, E. GROSVENOR. 
The old-age pension question. : 
Industry (Associated Industries of Massachusetts), April 3, 1926, v. 17, 
No. 5, pp. 1-3. 4 
Opposed to State pensions. 
ScHLICHTING, LOUISE. ; 
Who wants old-age pensions? I. To-day’s producers, by Louise Schlichting. 
II. More women than men, by Mabel Taylor. 
Survey, July 15, 1924, v. 52, pp. 464, 465. 


SHERMAN, P. TECUMSEH. 
Demoralizing effects of old-age pensions. 
Current History Magazine (New York Times), March, 1924, v. 19, pp. 
999-1002. ‘ 


SHipMAN, MARGARET M. 
Old-age pensions—Progress in 1925. 
American Labor Legislation Review, June, 1925, v. 15, pp. 137, 138. 


Woopsury, Rospert M. 
Social insurance, old-age pensions and poor relief. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, 1915, v. 30, pp. 152-171. 


Proposals for Federal Legislation? 


Berepr, Victor L. ; 
[Speech in the House advocating a Federal system of old-age pensions.] 
Congressional Record, August 7, 1911, v. 47, pp. 3698-3700. 


—— A pension for the veteran of the Spanish-American War and for the veteran 
of industry. Extension of remarks . . . in the House of Representatives, 
Monday, April 5, 1926. 

Congressional Record (current file), April 13, 1926, v. 67. pp. 7240, 7241. 


Contains text of his bill (H. R. 10387) to provide old-age pensions. 


’ Bills to provide old-age pensions by the Federal Government have been introduced in Congress by 
Representatives W. B. Wilson (1909), F. Lundin (1910), M. C. Kelly (1913), Doolittle (1914), Nolan (1916, 
1917, 1919, 1921), ‘Tavenner (1916), Focht (1917, 1921), Sherwood (1917, 1919), Murray (1917), French (1919) 
Rhodes (1919, 1921), Ricketts (1917, 1920, 1921), Berger (1911, 1926); and by Senators Lane (1917), an 
McNary (1919). 
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LUNDIN, FREDERICK. 
Old-age pensions. 
Congressional Record, June 23, 1910, v. 45, pp. 8853-8857. 
Speech in the House in support of his bill providing for a commission to investigate ol l-age 
pension systems. - 
Keuiy, M. Crype. 
Old-age pensions. Speech in the House of Representatives. 
Congressional Record, June 13, 1913, v. 50, pp. 1960-1966. 
Unirep States. Congress. House. Commiitee on Labor. 

Old-age pensions. Hearings on H. R. 20002, providing for pensions fo; 
American citizens who have reached the age of sixty-five vears and who 
are incapable of manual labor and whose incomes are less than $200 per 
annum, January 27, 1917. Washington, 1917. 10 pp. 

Statement of Isaac R. Sherwood. 


State Legislation and Discussion 


[In addition to the legislation in the States mentioned below, bills providing 
for old-age pensions were introduced in 1925 in the legislatures of L[llinois, 
Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, and Texas.] 


Alaska 


[In Alaska the legislature passed a law in 1915, amended in 1923 (ch. 46) 
allowing a payment to needy ‘Alaska pieneers.’’] 


Arizona 


[An Arizona law of 1914 was declared void by the Supreme Court of the State 
(State Board of Control v. Buckstegge (1916), 18 Ariz. 277; 158 Pac. 837) .| 


California 


[A bill providing for old-age pensions passed both houses of the legislature in 19235, 
but was vetoed by the governor.] 
Catirornia. Social Insurance Commission. 
Report ... January 25, 1917. Sacramento, 1917. 339 pp. 


Paul Herriott, chairman. } ‘or 5 
Progress of the movement for old-age insurance and pensions in the United States, pp. 260-263. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut. Commission of Public Welfare. 
Report. Hartford, 1919. 136 pp. 


William Brosmith, chairman. , ; abt 
Old-age pensions were considered inadvisable for Connecticut (p.17). A bill introduced in the 
legislature in 1925 was rejected in committee. 


Indiana 


Inpiana. Committee on Old-age Pensions. 
The report of the committee appointed to investigate the question of old-age 
pensions. [Indianapolis? 1925.] [14] pp. 
Frank E. Herimg, chairman. 


Recommends the enactment of an old-age pension law. Bill introduced in 1925 passed one 
house of the legislature. 
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Massachusetts 


MassACHUSETTs. Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 
36th Annual report [for 1905]. Boston, 1906. 
Part III (pp. 109-150) is a study of the estimated cost of old-age pensions in Massachusetts. 
Continued in its Labor Bulletin No. 37, September, 1905, pp. 187-208. 
— Commission on Old-age Pensions, Annuities and Insurance. 
Preliminary report of the Commission, January, 1909. Boston, 1909. 
58 pp. (General court. House Doc. No. 10.) 


— Report of the Commission, January, 1910. Boston, 1910. 409 pp. 
(General court. - House Doc. No. 1400.) 

Magnus W. Alexander, chairman. 

PARTIAL CONTENTS.—Statistical study of aged poor in Massachusetts; Descriptive account of 
existing systems; Proposed plans; The general question; Cost of various pension schemes as applied 
in Massachusetts; General conclusions concerning noncontributory pensions, compulsory insurance 
and universal schemes; Conclusions and recommendations. 

Summary and comment under title: ‘‘ Old-age pensions by employers only” in Survey, February 
5, 1910, v. 23, pp. 596, 597. 

— Commission on Pensions (1914). 
Report of the Commission on Pensions, March 16, 1914. Boston, 1914. 
345 pp. (General court. House Doc. No. 2450.) 
James E. McConnell, chairman. 
Deals chiefly with pensions for public employees. The problem of general old-age pensions 
is discussed in Chapter V (pp. 171-177). 
— Bureau of Statistics. 
Report of a special inquiry relative to aged and dependent persons in Massa- 
chusetts, 1915. Boston, 1916. 167 pp. ~ 
APPENDICES: A. Bills relative to old-age pensions introduced in the Massachusetts legislature 
in 1916. B. Specimen forms ofinquiry. C. Bibliography—Old-age pensions. D. Table show- 
ing expectation of life after sixty-five years of age. E. Descriptive account of national old-age 
pension systems. 
—— Commission to Compile Information and Data for the Use of the Constitutional 
Convention. 
A summary of existing laws on old-age pension systems and a bibliography. 
Boston, 1917. 20 pp. (Bulletin No. 5.) 


— Governor (Samuel W. McCall). 
[Recommendatious for old-age pension legislation in addresses to the 
legislature. ] . 
Monthly Labor Review of the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statisties, Feb- 
ruary, 1917, v. 4, pp. 206-208; February, 1918, v. 6, pp. 441-443. 
—— Special Commission on Social Insurance. 
Report, February, 1917. Boston, 1917. 311 pp. (General court. House 
Doc. No. 1850.) 

Frank 8S. Farnsworth, chairman. Wee 

**Reports on old-age pensions,’”’ pp. 49-106. A majority of the commission recommended a 
system of noneontributory old-age pensions. .¥ 

Reviewed in Monthty Labor Review of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mareh, 1917, 
v. 4, p. 428. 
— Commission on Pensions (1925). 
Report on old-age pensions ... Boston, 1925. 280 pp. (General court. 
Senate Doc. No. 5.) 

Frank H. Hardison, chairman. ‘ 

PaRTiAL CONTENTS.—1. Summary of investigations and recommendations. II. The aged 
population of Massachusetts. III. Financial aspects of the problem. Appendices: D. Old-age 
pensions in other States; F. Previous investigations of old-age pensions in Massachusetts and 
other States; H. Supplementary statistical tables showing financial condition of 17,420 persons, 
65 years of age and over, not dependent on organized charity. 

ill introduced in the legislature in 1925 failed to pass. : ' 

Conclusions and recommendations reprinted in Industry (Associated Industries of Massachus 
setis), November 21 and 28, 1925, v. 16, Nos. 12 and 13; alsoin American Labor Legistation Review, 
December, 1925, v. 15, p. 358, andin Monthly Labor Review of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
March, 1926, v. 22, pp. 679-681. Summary by Arthur Richmond March in Economie World, 
November 21, 1925, v. 30, p. 740. 

Batpwin, F. Spencer. ‘ 
The findings of the Massachusetts Commission on Old-age Pensions. 
American Statistical Association Publications, March, 1910, v. 12, 
pp. 1-27. 


—— The work of the Massachusetts Commission on Old-age Pensions. 
American Statistical Association Publications, March, 1909, v. 11, pp. 
417-430. 
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Boston CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE. Special Committee on Social Insurance. 
Noncontributory old-age pensions and health insurance. [Boston, 1917] 
15 pp. 
Everett Morss, chairman. 
Opposed to noncontributory pensions. 
Summary in Monthly Labor Review of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, May, 1917, 
pp. 759-761. 
Eaves, Lucie. 
The ‘‘aged citizens’’ of Massachusetts. 
Survey, February 15, 1926, v. 55, pp. 554-556. 
Review and summary of the report on old-age pensions, by the Massachusetts Comm 
on Pensions, November, 1925, 

Aged clients of Boston social agencies, by a group of investigators and 
social workers. Boston, Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 1925, 
152 pp. (Co-operative social research Report No. III.) 

The need for pensions for the aged discussed by social workers of Boston, pp. 125-140. 
Summary in Survey, June 15, 1925, v. 54, pp. 342, 343. 

O_p-aGEe Pensions Pout a Strona Vore [1n Six Massacuusetrtrs Towns]. 
Survey, November 27, 1915, v. 35, p. 197. 


’ 


Missouri 


Missouri. Constitutional Convention, 1922-1923. 

The record of the proceedings of the Missouri Constitutional Convention, 
year 1922, on the proposed amendment providing for old-age pensions. 
Issued by Joseph B. Shannon, a member thereof, October 15, 1924. 
[Kansas City, 1924.] 56 pp. 


Montana 


[The Montana law providing for old-age pensions was passed in 1923 (Acts of 
1923, ch. 72).] 
AssOcIATED INDUSTRIES OF MONTANA. 
Memorandum and compilation in re results of operation of Montana old-age 
pension law. [n. p., 1925.] 8 1. (mimeographed). 
*‘Distributed by the National Industrial Council, New York.’’ 
Regards administrative operation as a failure. Summary in Manufacturers News, November 
21, 1925, p. 10. Supplementary data and observations in industry (associated industries in 
Massachusetts), May 29, 1926. 
FLIGELMAN, BELLE. 
If you grow old in Montana. 
Survey, May 15, 1923, v. 50, pp. 239, 240. 
Gives the provisions of the law. 


Nevada 


[The oT law passed in 1923 (ch. 70) was repealed and a new law adopted in 
1925. 
Nevapa. Old-age Pension Commission. 
Biennial report of the superintendent of old-age pensions, 1923-1924. Carson 
City, 1925. 23 pp. 


Maurice J. Sullivan, superintendent. 
Summary of conclusions as to the need of old-age pension legislation, in American Labor Le¢'s- 
lation Review, September, 1925, v. 15, pp. 265-266; Monthly Labor Review of the U. 8. Bureau 


of Labor Statistics, April, 1925, v. 20, p. 892. 
New Jersey 


New Jersey. Commission on Old age, Insurance, and Pensions. 
Report on health insurance. Rahway, [1917]. 20 pp. 


The commission believed that health protection should precede any provision for old age. 
A bill introduced in 1925 passed one house of the legislature. 
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Ohio 


Ouro. Health and Old-age Insurance Commission. 
Health, health insurance, old-age pensions. Report, recommendations, dis- 
senting opinions. Columbus, 1919. 448 pp. 

W. A. Julian, chairman. 

PARTIAL CONTENTS.—Pt. III. Old age and old-age pensions: The old-age problem; The old 
man in industry, analysis of census data, by John O’Grady; Present status of the aged; Old-age 
assurance; The cost of old-age pensions; Minority report on old-age pensions, by M. B. Hammond. 

A 7" based on the commission’s recommendations was referred to the voters in 1923 and 
rejected. 

Reviewed by William Loslie in Proceedings of the Casualty Actuarial and Statistical Society 
of America, November 21, 1919, pp. 123-125. 

— Summary of findings, recommendations and dissenting opinions. 
Columbus, 1919. 23 pp. 
Lapp, JOHN A. ' 
Health and old-age insurance in Ohio. 
American Labor Legislation Review, March, 1919, v. 9, pp. 47-58. 
By the director of investigations of the Health and Old-age Insurance Commission. 


Pennsylvania 


(The Pennsylvania old-age assistance act passed in 1923 (No. 141) was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the State, February 2,1925. (Busser 
et al. v. Snyder, State treasurer, et al. 128 Atl. 80. Abstract in Monthly Labor 

teview of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, May, 1925, v. 20, pp. 1155, 1156.) ] 


PENNSYLVANIA. Old-age Pensions Commission. 
Report, March, 1919. Harrisburg, Pa., 1919. 294 pp. 


James H. Maurer, chairman; Abraham Epstein, director of research. 

PARTIAL CONTENTS.—The problem of the aged in Pennsylvania; Extent and nature of existing 
pension systems in Pennsylvania; The problem of old-age pensions; Old-age pension systems of 
foreign countries. 

Reviewed by William Leslie in Proceedings of the Casualty Actuarial and Statistical Society of 
America, November 21, 1919, p. 122. 


— Report, February, 1921. Harrisburg, 1921. 6 pp. 


— - Primer on old-age pensions and aged dependency in Pennsylvania. 
Prepared by Abraham Epstein. Harrisburg, [19217]. 12 pp. 
—— Governor (Pinchot). 
Old-age assistance in Pennsylvania: Righting the neglects of yesterday. 
American Labor Legislation Review, December, 1924, v. 14, pp. 288-291. 
Excerpts from address before the State Conference on Old-age Assistance at Harrisburg, 
November 13, 1924. 
— Commission on Old-age Assistance. 
Report, January, 1925. Harrisburg, [1925]. 112 pp. 
James H. Maurer, chairman. 
Summary in Monthly Labor Review of the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, July, 1925, v. 21, 
pp. 157, 158. ’ 
Pennsylvania State Conference on Old-age Assistance, Harrisburg, 1924. 
[Summary of addresses before the conference by J. F. Collier, Mrs. W. B. 
Gray, Mrs. Janet Workman, John B. Andrews, I. M. Rubinow, Dr. Ellen 
C. Potter, and others. ] 
(In Pennsylvania Commission on Old-age Assistance. Report, January, 
1925, pp. 83-98.) 
Short summary of proceedings and excerpts of addresses of Governor Pinchot, James H. 
Maurer and Mrs. Workman in American Labor Legislation Review, December, 1924, v. 14, 
pp. 284-304. 
Brubre, Ropert W. 
Unconstitutional and void. 
Survey, October 15, 1924, v. 43, pp. 69, 70. 
Comment on the verdict of the Court of Common Pleas of Dauphin County declaring the 
law unconstitutional. 
For PENNSYLVANIA PATRIARCHS. 
Survey, July 15, 1923, v. 50, pp. 448, 449. 
Comment on the provisions of the law. 
Maurer, James H. 
Old folks aren’t news in Pennsylvania. 
Survey, December 15, 1924, v. 53, pp. 368, 369. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE. Research Bureau. 
Special report on old-age pensions, 1919. Philadelphia, [1919]. 64 pp. 


Discusses special problems of an old-age pension program and compulsory old-age insuranca 
versus noncontributory pensions. 


PENNSYLVANIA TO PENSION THE AGED. 
Literary Digest, May 26, 1923, v. 77, p. 16. 


Virginia 
Virainia. General Assembly. Committee on Old-age Assisiance. 
Report of the legislative committee on old-age assistance. [Richmond? 
1926]. 13 pp. (Senate Doc. No. 2.) 


Signed by Alfred C. Smith, Harry R. Houston, Edward R. Fuller. 
teviewed in American Labor Legislation Review, March, 1926, v. 16, p. 102. Text of pil! 
recommended; pp. 9-13. 


Washington 


[An old-age pension bill passed by the Washington legislature January 5, 1926, 
was vetoed by Governor Hartley.] 


Wisconsin 


[The old-age pension law of Wisconsin was passed May 13, 1925 (ch. 121).]} 
Wisconsin. Industrial Commission. 
Report on old-age relief. [Madison? 1915.] 76 pp. 
C. H. Crownhart, chairman. 
Summary in Monthly Labor Review of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statisties, March, 1916, v. 2, 
pp. 286-290. 
Wuy Governor Buaine SIGNED THE OLD-AGE PENSION BiLtt. Extract from 
remarks, May 12, 1925. 
American Labor Legislation Review, September, 1925, v. 15, p. 264. 





PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


CALIFORNIA.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Labor laws of the State of California 
[ineluding those passed by the 1926 legislature]. Sacramento, 1925. 298 pp. 


— (San FRancisco).—Widows’ Pension Bureau. Report, covering widows’ 
pensions and blind pensions, July, 19238—June, 1925: San Francisco [{1925?1. 
12 pp. 

During the year ending June 30, 1925, the bureau received 155 new applications 
for widows’ pensions and handled 544 cases, involving 1,339 children; 135 cases 
were canceled during the year, the principal reason for cancellation being that 
the reeipient had increased her income to a point where a pension could no longer 
be regarded as necessary. The amount expended in widows’ pensions was 
$207,865, of which the State supplied $128,138, and the county $79,727. 

During the same year, 30 applications were received for pensions for the blind, 
of which 21 were granted. The number of active cases was 85 and the ex- 
penditure in pensions was $15,025. 

Cotorapo.—Coal Mine Inspection Department. Thirteenth annual report, 
1925. Denver, 1926. 93 pp. and folder. 

Certain data from this report are published on page 234 of this issue. 

New Jersey.—Board of Trustees of State Employees’ Retirement System. 
Third annual report [July 1, 1924, to] June 30, 1925. Trenton [19257]. 32 
PP- 

In the third year of its operation the New Jersey retirement system for 
State employees, with a membership of 2,527 employees drawing salaries and 
wages to a total of $3,995,202, had a list of 62 beneficiaries, of whom 54 repre- 
sented ordinary service retirements, 5 were retired for ordinary disability, 1 for. 
disability resulting from accident, and 3 cases were payments of death benefits. 
The annual outlay to beneficiaries, as of June 30, 1925, was $27,708. During 
the year the contributions of State employees to the fund were $189,981 and 
total expenditures were $57,215. Total assets at the end of the year were 
$689,055. 

The eontributions from the employee members are made regularly and as a 
matter of routine, while the State’s contributions are made by special legislative 
action. ‘The report emphasizes the importance of regularity in this matter: 

_ Attention is called to the fact that the appropriation required for this year is 
increased because the appropriation recommended last year was not made by 
the legislature. The importance to the State and to members that contributions 
be made to the system in accordance with the law can not be overemphasized. 
* * * Tf the State pays each year the contributions as called for under the 
act, it will not be faced with a constantly increasing percentage charge on account 
of the retirement of superannuated and disabled employees, but will cover each 
year the liability as it accrues. If, on the other hand, the State does not meet its 


payments, these payments will accumulate as a debt which will have to be paid, 
including interest, if the retirement system is to continue. 
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New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Proceedings of the Ninth Annual No», 
York State Industrial Safety Congress, Syracuse, N. Y., December 1-8, 1925. 
Albany, 1926. 253 pp.; charts and illustrations. 

The topics covered in the sessions of the congress included various aspects of 
safety problems, medical problems relating to different types of injury, and the 
rehabilitation of the injured. In an address on the industrial accident hazard 
in New York State, by Dr. Leonard W. Hatch, the accident figures presented 
for the State show a considerable decrease in 1925 as compared with 1913 in 
the number of accidents due to machinery, which reflects the improved methods 
of safeguarding mechanical appliances, but an increase in nearly all other types 
of accident. 





Governor’s Advisory Commission, Cloak, Suit, and Skirt industry, New 
York City. Bureau of Research. Wages and wage scales, 1925. New York. 
122 West 18th St. [19267]. iv, 63 pp.; charts. 

Employment and earnings of workers, 1925. New York, 122 West 
18th St. [1926]. iv, 37 pp.; charts. 
Wage data from these reports are given on page 65 of this issue. 


—-— 





PENNSYLVANIA.— Department of Welfare. Bulletin 21: Poor relief in Pennsyj- 
vania—a State-wide survey. Harrisburg, 1925. 149 pp. 

Porto Rico.—Governor. Twenty-fifth annual report. San Juan, 1925. 95 pp. 

A digest of that part of the report relating to wages of agricultural labor is 
given on page 68 of this issue. 

Vireinta.—Bureau of Labor and Industry. TJ'wenty-eighth annual report for the 
year ending September 30, 1925. Richmond, 1926. 130 pp. 

Data from this report are published on pages 97 and 233 of this issue. 

Unrrep Stares.—Board of Actuaries, Civil Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund. Fifth annual report upon the operation of the act for the retirement of 
employees in the classified civil service. Washington, 1926. viii, 54 pp. 
(Senate doc. No. 89, 69th Cong., 1st sess.) 

—— Congress. Senate. Document No. 41: Economic conditions of the Virgin 
Islands, by Rufus S. Tucker, Washington, 1926. v, 58 pp. (69th Cong., Ist 
sess.) 

Committee on Interstate Commerce. Railway labor act. 

Hearings on S. 2306. Part 1, January 14-16, 1926; Part 2, January 2), 

February 1, 8, and 10, 1926. 222 pp. (69th Cong., Ist sess.) (2 pamphlets.) 

Committee on the District of Columbia. Mother’s aid in the 


District of Columbia. Hearings on S. 120 and 8S. 1929, January 11 and 21, 
1926. ashington, 1926. iii, 92 pp. (69th Cong., 1st sess.) 


—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 242: Explosion 
hazards from the use of pulverized coal at industrial plants, Washington, 1925. 
vi, 103 pp. 

This bulletin presents an account of tests of the explosibility of different coal 
dusts, of the fire hazard in plants where pulverized coal dust is used as a fuel, 
and of the different operating hazards. Recommendations for safe installation 
and operation of systems for the preparation, distribution, and use of powdered 
fuel are made. 














Technical paper 363: Lessons from the fire in the Argonaut mine. 
Washington, 1926. iv, 39 pp., illustrated. 

This pamphlet gives the results of an investigation of the fire in a California 
gold mine in which 47 miners lost their lives. The study was made for the 
purpose of showing ways in which similar catastrophes may be prevented and 
points out other lessons to be learned from the fire. 


Bureau of the Census. Mortality statistics, 1923; twenty-fourth an- 
nual report. Washington, 1926. 485 pp. 
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Unrrep StTates.—Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Publication No. 
152: Industrial accidents to employed minors in Wisconsin, Massachusetts, 
and New Jersey. Washington, 1926. v, 119 pp. 


This study is reviewed on page 86 of this igsue. 





Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 47: Women in the fruit-growing and 
canning industries in the State of Washington: A study of hours, wages, and 
conditions. Washington, 1926. ix, 223 pp. 


Some of the data from this report will be found on page 83 of this issue. 
—— Bulletin No. 48: Women in Oklahoma industries: A study of 


hours, wages, and working conditions. Washington, 1926. vii, 118 pp.; 
charts. 


A summary of some of the findings given in this |). uetin will be found on page 
81 of this issue. 


_—_—_—— 





— 








—_—_—_— 


Bulletin No. 50: Effects of applied research ypon the employment 
opportunities of American women. Washington, 1926. v, 54 pp. 


A review of this report is given on page 80 of this issue. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


AustraLt1a.—Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. Commonwealth arbitration 
reports, Vol. 20: A report of cases decided and awards made, including con- 
ferences convened by the president and deputy presidents, from September 1, 1924, 
to December 31, 1924. (|Melbourne, 1925?| xx, 1302 pp. 


—— (QUEENSLAND).—Registrar General’s Office. A BC of Queensland and 
Australian statistics, 1926. Brisbane, 1926. 216 pp.; map. 


Contains statistics of invalidity and old-age pensions (for the entire country 
by State), maternity allowances, friendly societies, State workmen’s compensa- 
tion and unemployment insurance, etc. 


.—— (WesSTERN Ausrratta).—Government Statistician. Pocket yearbook of 
Western Australia, 1926. Perth, 1926. 110 pp. 


Contains statistics of rates of wages of adults prevailing in the principal occupa- 
tions of Western Australia, average retail prices of commodities in Perth, 1924 
and 1925, index numbers of purchasing power of money, friendly societies, build- 
ing and cooperative and provident societies, membership of trade-unions, etc. 


CanaDA (Nova Scorta).— Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 1926. 
Halifax, 1926. 36 pp. 

A summary of the data presented in this report is printed on page 104 of this 
issue. 

DenmMark.—{Socialministeriet.| Arbejdsdirectgren. Indberetning om arbejds- 
anvisningen og arbejdsléshedsforsikringen for regnskabsaaret 1923-24. Copen- 
hagen, 1925. 47 pp. 

A report of the director of employment exchanges and unemployment insurance 
on the activities of the exchanges and of the unemployment funds during the 
fiscal year 1923-24. 

—— Statistiske Departement. Statistiske Meddelelser, 4. Raekke, 74. Bind, 4. 
Hefte: Kapitelstakster for afgréden 1925. Copenhagen, 1926. 12 pp. 

A brochure showing the official prices of cereals in 1925 and preceding years and 
also the prices of a number of foodstuffs for each year of the period 1821 to 1920. 
FinLAND.—{Handels- och Industri Ministeriet. Handels- och Industristyrelsen. 


Statistiska Byr&.] IJndustristatistik, dr 1924. Helsingfors, 1926. (Various 
paging.| Finlands officiella statistik XVIII A, 41. 
A report by the statistical office of the Finnish Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry on the development of industry in Finland in 1924, as compared with 
preceding years. 
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FinLanv.—{Socialministeriet.] Statistiska Centralbyrin. Statistisk arsbok fo, 
Finland, 1925. Helsingfors, 1925. xxi, 328 pp. 


The twenty-third issue of the official statistical yearbook of Finland, containing 
data for the year 1925 and preceding years. Of special interest to labor are the 
statistical tables on the occupational census, emigration; persons employed jn 
industry, social insurance, wages, industrial accidents, labor disputes, workers’ 
and employers’ organizations, employment exchanges, prices, and cost of living. 


France.—Ministére des Travaux Publics. Direction des Mines. 2¢ Bureay. 
Statistique de Vindusirie minérale et des appareils &@ Vapeur en France et en 
Algérie pour Vannée 1923. | Paris, 1925. xii, 196 pp. 

The annual report of the French Bureau of Mines giving statistics of the 
mineral industry and of steam engines used in industrial establishments and on 
railroads, boats, etc., in France and Algeria in 1923, The statisties given cover 
number of workers, wages, production and labor costs, and accidents in mines and 
quarries and in certain other industries. 

Great Britain.—Committee on the Effect on Migration of Schemes of Social 
Insurance. Report. London, 1926. 32 pp. [Cmd. 2608.] 

A summary of the findings of this report is given on page 105 of this issue. 

Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Report No. 33: A study in vocational 


guidance carried out by the Industrial Fatigue Research Board and the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology. London, 1926. viii, 102 pp. 


A brief review of the conclusions reached in this investigation is published on 
page 148 of this issue. 

—- Report No. 34: A contribution to the study of the human factor in the 
causation of accidents. London, 1926. v,74 pp.; charts. 

The personal element in the causation of accidents has been studied from the 
standpoint of individual susceptibility. The investigation involved an intensive 
study of the accident experience of a number of large firms manufacturing differ- 
ent types of articles. The study shows that “‘the average number of accidents in 
any homogeneous group is much influenced by a comparatively small number of 
workers, and this carries with it the important practical conclusion that the 
elimination of comparatively few specially susceptible workers from ‘risky’ occu- 
pations would go far to reduce the number of industrial accidents.” , 

Report No. 36: On the design of machinery in relation to the operator. 
London, 1926. vi, 84 pp., illustrated. 

This report records preliminary results in a study of avoidable sources of 
fatigue in the operation of machines. As data were not available on which to 
classify conditions.that tend to produce avoidable fatigue, only those which 
appeared the most important have been noted. The latter part of the report 
describes specific defects found in individual machines and suggests methods for 
remedying them. 

Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Paper No. 19: 


The limits of inflammability of fire damp in atmospheres which contain black 
damp. London, 1926. 11 pp. 


In this pamphlet an account is given of a series of experiments showing the 
percentage of black damp in a mine atmosphere containing fire damp which wi 
prevent the propagation of an explosion. 

Paper No. 20: The electric ignition of fire damp—alternating and 
continuous currents compared. London, 1926. 18 pp. 

Gives the result of experiments showing the mechanical and electrical conditions 
under which a “‘break flash” or “‘momentary arc” will ignite a given mixture 
of methane and air. 
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Great Brirain.—Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Economic series No. 4: 
Report upon large-scale cooperative marketing in the United States of America. 
London, 1925. viii, 192 pp., illustrated. 


A survey of the whole field of large-scale cooperative marketing in the United 
States, giving the economic background, descriptions of various organizations, 
organization and management problems, legal status, and economic significance. 
Economic series No. 5: The cooperative purchase of agricultural requi- 


sites (a survey of the present position in England and Wales.) London, 
1925. iii, 110 pp., illustrated. 

This study is reviewed briefly on page 131 of this issue. 

—— [Ministry of Health.] Statutes, regulations, and orders relating to national 
health insurance, with notes, cross references, and an index. London [19257]. 
vi, 709 pp. 

Contains the text of all the legislation relating to health insurance up to and 
including the two acts of 1924, together with the regulations and orders made 
under the acts. 

—— Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925). Report. Vol. 3, Appen- 
dices and index. London, 1926. iv, 455 pp.; maps and charts. 

Statistics as to accidents, industrial diseases, and mortality rates taken from 
this report are shown on pages 87 to 101 of this issue. 

—— Widows’, Orphans’, and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925, with regu- 
lations thereunder and the old-age pensions acts, 1908-1924, and relevant pro- 
visions of the national health insurance act, 1924, with introduction and anno- 
tations by Robert W. Leach. London, Law & Local Government Publications 
(Ltd.) [1925?]. 198 pp. 


NETHERLANDS (AMSTERDAM) .— Bureau van Statistiek. Statistische mededeelingen 
No. 77: De resultaten der volks- en beroepstelling van 31 December 1920 voor 
Amsterdam zonder en met het op 1 Januari 1921 geannezeerde gebied. II. De 
Beroepstelling. Amsterdam, 1926. xit, 44 pp. 

The results of the general occupational census of the Netherlands of December 
31, 1920, in so far as they concern the territory within the city limits of Amster- 
dam. 

Spain.—Instituto Nacional de Previsién. Les assurances sociales en Espagne. 
Valencia, 1925. 75 pp.; illustrations and charts. 

A review of the organization and development of social insurance in Spain, 
published by the National Insurance Institute, which is the carrier of all social 
insurance in that country. 

Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria. Direccién General de Trabajo 
y Accién Social. Estadistica de los accidentes del Trabajo ocurridos en el ato 
1922. Madrid, 1925. 106 pp.; charts. 

This report contains a detailed account of the industrial accidents occurring in 
Spain from 1904 to 1922. The accidents are classified by the industry and 
Province in which they occurred, the age and sex of the injured workers, the days 
and hours on which they took place, the severity of the accidents, and the causes 
thereof, 





_——— 





Jefatura Superior de Estadistica. Anuario estadistico de Espana, ano 
X, 1923-24. Madrid, 1925. xxiii, 618 pp. 

In addition to statistical data relating to population, production, agriculture, 
commerce, etc., this volume contains tables showing index numbers of food 
prices, wages, strikes, and industrial accidents in Spain. Wage statistics from 
this report are given on page 73 of this issue. 


_—. 
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SwifzERLanD (Bern, Crry).—Statistisehes Amt. Beitrdége zur Statistik de, 
Stadt Bern. Heft 7: IT. Wohnungsvorrat und Wohknungsbe in der Stad 
Bern, Anfang 1926, pp. 5-41. FF. Schlaf- wad Wohnverhdltinisse siaq;. 
bernischer Schulkinder, 1919: und 1925, pp. 43-49. IIl. Die Ferienaufeni- 
halte der stadibernischen Schulkinder im Jahre.1925, pp..61-70. IV. Gebur- 
tenriickgang und Sdéuglingssterblichkeit in der Stadt Bern, pp. 71-109. Bern, 
1926. 


One of a series of bulletins published by the statistical office of the city of 
Bern. Of the subjects dealt with by the present bulletin, Part I, relating to the 
housing supply and demand in the city of Bern at the beginning of 1926, is of 
special interest to labor. The statistics on this subject indicate that the housing 
scarcity which was very acute during the war and in the first years subsequent to 
it has progressively improved and although not yet normal is fairly good. 


Unofhcial 


ABERCROMBIE, P., AND OTHERS. The coal crisis and the future: A study of social 
disorders and their treatment. London, Leplay House Press, 1926. | Various 
paging.] 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PoLITICAL AND Socrau Scrence. The Annals, Vol. 
CXXV, No. 214: Modern crime—its prevention and punishment. Philadel- 
phia, May, 1926. vii, 286 pp. 

Included in this volume are articles on immigration and crime, improved hous- 
ing as a means of crime prevention, and wage systems in prisons. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF COOPERATION. American. cooperation: A collection of 
papers and discussions comprising the first summer session of the American 
Institute of Cooperation at the University of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, 
July 20-August 15, 1925. Washington, D. C., 1781 I Street NW., 1925. 2 


vols. 

Covers agricultural cooperation solely, the papers and discussions dealing with 
such subjects as basic principles of cooperation, educational and social aspects, 
legal phases, financing, business management, markets, and marketing of the 
various farm products. 


AmeErRIcaAN LAasor YEAR Boox, 1926. New York, Rand School of Social Science, 
7 East Fifteenth Street, 1926. [zx], 571 pp. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. Office executives’ series No. 18: Redu- 
tion of office noise. New York, 20 Vesey Street, 1926. 8 pp. 

This address, delivered at the office executives’ conference held in Chicago 
February 18 and 19, 1926, and the discussion which followed, point out the 
beneficial effects upon office employees of the elimination or reduction of noise 
and give suggestions for noise-reducing devices. 

ANTHRACITE Boarp or ConcriLiaTION [Haz.eron, Pa.}. Award of the Antira- 


cite Coal Strike Commission, subsequent agreements, and resolutions of Board 
of Conciliation. Hazleton, February, 1926. 62 pp. 


This pamphlet contains the text of the basic award of the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission of 1902-3, together with the texts of all subsequent agree- 
ments, including that of February 17, 1926. 


ANTHRACITE BurREAU OF INFORMATION [PHILADELPHIA]. The anthracite sirike 
of 1925-26. Philadelphia, 1926. 6&4 pp. 


Askwith, M. E. Profit Sharing—an aid to trade revival. London, Duncan 
Scott (Ltd.), 1926. 119 pp. 


A review of English profit-sharing experience, with suggestions for a model 
system. 
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BLUM, soscomon- Labor economics. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1925. iz, 
79 pp. 

A comprehensive survey of the modern labor movement and the economic 
factors involved, with especial reference to trade-unionism and the various pro- 
posals for improving the organization of industry. Also contains a selected 
bibliography. 

CotumMBIA University. Studies in history, economics, and public law, Vol. 


CXXIII, No. 2: Governmental methods of adjusting labor disputes in North 
America and Australasia, by Ting Tsz Ko. New York, 1926. 221 pp. 


ConsumMERS’ LeEacue or EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. Accidents to working children 
in Pennsylvania in 1923. Philadelphia, 818 Otis Building, 1925. 67 pp. 

Data from this report are given on page 89 of this issue. 

Emmons, ArtHur B. Health control in mercantile life: A problem of conserving 
human energy. New York, Harper and Bros., 1926. xi, 234 pp. 

This study covers the work in industrial hygiene of 25 stores associated in the 
Harvard Mercantile Health Work under the general supervision of the writer. 
The material for the book represents the experience of industrial physicians as well 
as the results of conferences and special studies and analyses of the store health- 
department records. The advantages to the employer, to the worker, and to 
the community from organized mercantile health work are outlined in the intro- 
duction, as are also the reasons why physicians and nurses may find it worth while 
to take up such work. The methods to be followed in providing healthful work- 
ing conditions, such as good ventilation and lighting and general store sanitation, 
and some of the particular problems to be met in caring for the health of the 
employees, including physical examinations, visiting-nurse service, and the pro- 
vision of special medical services such as dental work, are discussed in detail. 
The duties of the store doctor, nurses, and assistants and the kind of records 
to be kept are described and there is an outline of the method by which a health 
service for small stores can be maintained. 

Fisoer, ALAN G. B. Some problems of wages and their regulation in Great Britain 
since 1918. London, P. S. King & Son (Ltd.), 1926. xvii, 281 pp. 

This study aims at a historical presentation of some of the more important 
wage problems in Great Britain that have arisen since the war, with special 
reference to their interactions with the opinions of the several parties to wage 
negotiations, and to the principles which have been applied in each case. 
Girarp, Josern. Eléments de législation ouvriére. Paris, Librairie Félix 

Alcan, 1925. 324 pp. 

An analysis of French labor laws, including a discussion of laws relating to 
the labor contract, regulation of working conditions, wages, strikes and lockouts, 
associations and collective ag: sements, and social insurance. 

Hamitton, Watton H. Cur: economic problems: A series of readings in the 


control of industrial development. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1926. 
zxiz, 960 pp. 3d edition. 

Hepspure, ANpErRs. International wholesale cooperation—ideas and proposals. 
Manchester (England), National Cooperative Publishing Society (Ltd.), 1925. 
viii, 78 pp. 

This book is reviewed briefly on page 126 of this issue. 


Herrick, CugesmMan A. White servitude in Pennsylvania: Indentured and 
redemption labor in colony and Commonwealth. Philadelphia, John Joseph 
McVey, 1926. ix, 330 pp. 
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Institute or Economics [Wasuineton, D.-C.]. The Federal intermediate cred 
system, by Claude L. Benner. New York, Macmillan Co., 1926. xviii, 375 


PP. 

It is the purpose of this study (1) to explain the causes that led up to the passage 
of the agricultural credits act of 1923 and the establishment of the Federal inter. 
mediate credit system, (2) to show the place and function that these new rural] 
credit institutions have in our financial system, and (3) to point out the possi- 
bilities that these institutions hold out to the American farmer. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE Untons. The trade-union movemeni of 
Great Britain, by Walter M. Citrine. Amsterdam, 1926. 118, x pp. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF WooDWORKERS [AMSTERDAM]. Report on the activities 
during the years 1922-1925, etc. [Berlin?| 1925. 118 pp. 

This volume contains a historical survey of the development of the International 
Union of Woodworkers from 1891 to January 1, 1922; a report on the activities 
of the union during the years 1922-1925; the financial report; a report on the 
proceedings of the Sixth International Woodworkers’ Congress (Brussels, July, 
1925); a report on ‘‘The functions and organization of the international trade- 
union movement,’’ by F. Tarnow; a report on the question of amalgamation 
of the woodworkers’ and building workers’ internationals; the rules of the Inter- 
national Union of Woodworkers; the resolutions adopted by the Brussels congress 
of 1925; and a list of names and addresses of woodworkers’ oganizations. 
LANDSORGANISATIONEN I SvpRGE. Berdttelse dver verksamhet 1924. Stoekholm, 

1925. 247 pp. 

The annual report for the year 1924 of the Confederation of Trade-Unions in 
Sweden on its activities. A digest of the principal statistics (membership, net 
resources) contained in the report is to be found in the present issue, page 133. 
Lecaut Arp Society [New York Crry]. Fiftieth annual report of the president, 

treasurer, and attorney, for the year 1925. New York, 1926. 110 pp. 

A brief summary of the operations of this society is given on page 236 of this 
issue. 


LIEBENBERG, Ricuarp. Berufsberatung, Methode und Technik. Leipzig, Quelle 
& Meyer, 1925. viii, 234 pp. 

A handbook for the instruction of vocational advisers in the method and 
technique of vocational guidance. The author, who is director of the State 
vocational guidance office at Berlin, discusses the special difficulties encountered, 
the general course of vocational guidance; the bases of vocational guidance; 
the practical operation of vocational guidance; vocational guidance for special 
groups of applicants, etc. Chapter six, the most important chapter, deals with 
the training of vocational advisers, contains a selected bibliography on voca- 
tional training for the use of advisers, and describes typical mistakes made in 
vocational guidance. 

Mavor, James. An economic history of Russia. London, J. M. Dent & Sons 
(Ltd.), 1925. 2 vols. 

The second edition of a very comprehensive study of Russian economic devel- 
opment from the earliest times to the beginning of the World War. 

Moraan, Str Hersert. Careers for boys and girls. Londen, Methuen & Co., 1920. 
xxi, 282 pp. 

Mortara, Gioraio. Prospettive economiche, 1926. Citta di Castello, 1920. 
xxiii, 479 pp. 

The sixth issue of an annual review of economic conditions, published by 
Professor Mortara of the University of Milan and covering the year 1925. 
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NationaL Monicipa Leacux. Municipal salaries under the cnanging price 
level, by William C. Beyer. New York, 261 Broadway, 1926. 14 pp. Sup- 
plement to the National Municipal Review, March, 1926. 


This report is reviewed on page 61 of this issue. 

Noyer, Boris. Le médicin et l’orientation professionnelle des apprentis. Va- 
lence, Charpin et Reyne [19257]. 73 pp. 
A study of the réle of the industrial physician in the vocational guidance of 
young people entering industry, particularly through the application of the 
results of physical examination on entrance in determining the physical and 
mental ability of an individual to meet the requirements of a particular occupation. 
PaLGRAVE, Sir Ropert Harry Inauis. Dictionary of political economy. Vol. 
I, A-E, 1925; Vol. II, F—M, 1923; Vol. III, N-Z, 1926. London, Mac- 
millan & Co. (Ltd.). Various paging. New edition. 

Payne, AntHURF. Methods of teaching industrial subjects. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. (Inc.), 1926. xx, 293 pp. 

This volume is intended for teachers of industrial subjects, who have not had 
training in the art of teaching. 

Sarposs, Davin J. Left wing unionism: A study of radical policies and tactics. 
New York, International Publishers, 1926. 192 pp. 


— Readings in trade-unionism: Labor organization principles and problems 
as discussed by trade-unionists in their official publications and writings. 
New York, George H. Doran Co., 1926. 451 pp. 


This volume was compiled to meet the needs of trade-unions, the compiler 
himself being the instructor in labor history at Brookwood College. 

VERBAND Scuweiz KonsuMVEREINE (V.S8. K.) Base... Raypports et comptes con- 
cernant l’ activité des organes del’ Union en 1925. Basel, 1926. 95 pp. 

Data from this report of the Union of Swiss Consumers’ Cooperative Societies 
are given on page 132 of this issue. 

ViaLeT, Greorces. Les coopératives ouvriéres de production a Saint-Claude. 
Paris, Les Presse: Universitaires de France [19257]. 262 pp. 

A detailed description of three workers’ productive societies of Saint-Claude, 
France, two of which are diamond-cutting societies and the third a manufac- 
turer of pipes. The study describes their organization and development, their 
methods of work, administrative and financial practices, working conditions 
and the position of the employee-member, and the degree of success attained. 
Winstow, C.-E. A. Fresh air and ventilation. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 

1926. xi, 182 pp. 

In this volume the facts in regard to ventilation and the part which fresh air 
plays in correct methods of ventilating are presented in popular form. The 
researches of the past 10 years and particularly those of the New York State 
Commission on Ventilation have upset many of the previously held theories on 
the subject, and this summary of the results of these studies gives the result of 
this scientific experimentation. One chapter, devoted to special problems of 
factory ventilation, deals with the question from the standpoint of atmospheric 
poisons such as carbon monoxide and of poisonous fumes and gases. The rela- 
tion of atmospheric dust to industrial tuberculosis is discussed, and there is a 
brief statement of preventive measures, including the control of dust and fumes 
by special exhaust ventilation and the protection of the worker by the use of 
masks and respirators. 


Womens’ Nationat Repusiican Cius [New York Crry]. State Affairs Com- 

mittee. Do women who work in factories and mercantile establishments in 
New York State want a law limiting their week to 48 hours? [New York, 
19267] 42 pp. 











